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Preface 


Today's India, in basic ways, is a product of the ballotbox. The con- 
tinuing economic and social asymmetry in this ancient, often baff- 
ling, and paradoxical land has obscured this continental-size political 
achievement. It is worth mentioning some of the central factsin this 
regard. Since 1952 (when the first general elections were held) 
three-quarters of a billion people have gone to the polls in eight 
national elections, more in the elections to the state legislatures and 
an unknown number in elections to the various municipal bodies as 
well as to the rural development councils known as panchayats. 
India's impoverished, yet critical and attentive, electorate has 
dramatically voted in and out of power national and state govern- 
ments several times in the past decades. Politically astute clusters of 
social classes and communities have surfaced at the high, middle 
and lower levels of the body-politic. And, in spite of suffering a 
major jolt in the mid-seventies, they continue to jockey for power, 
privilege and perquisites in a manner that may prove instructive to 
the long-honed lobbies and politically-entrenched pressure groups 
in the world's older democracies. 

But if this well-accomplished *fifth modernisation' is impressive, 
the counter-facts of India's underachievement are equally distres- 
sing. Malnutrition, hunger and poverty continue to afflict a third to 
half of its population. Thére is no balanced distribution of food and 
resources or a systematic and sustained generation of sufficient pur- 
chasing power among the poor. Teeming millions in the city and the 
country remain illiterate, underhoused and without the benefits of 
rudimentary health-care, resulting in a growing gap between the 
prosperous elites and the impoverished masses. This gap has now 
widened to a point where society is caught between binal classes— 
one with entitlements to resources and a steady income, the other 
without. The recent waves of inter-ethnic, inter-communal riots (so 
socially destructive) testify to some basic structural imbalances in 
the economy and the polity. 

Dramatic and threatening as these areas of underachievement 
are, they nonetheless stand in contrast to those limited dimensions 
of development which appear as part of an otherwise symmet- 
rical political, social and economic triptych. The emergence and 
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entrenchment of local political machines, the manipulation of the 
urban ‘undersides,’ and rural communitarian politics is matched by 
the upward surge of a self-sufficient economy with exportable food 
surpluses, with the world's seventh largest industrial production sys- 
tem, fourth or fifth largest space and nuclear programs, and with the 
world’s third largest community of scientific and technical person- 
nel. In addition, India is about to close its once gnawing, debilitating 
energy gap. It may even be on the verge of bringing to an end its exp- 
losive population problem without resorting to the draconian mea- 
sures reminiscent of the ‘Emergency,’ or resembling China's 
inhumane family planning practices. With the record of 7 per cent А 
growth over ће past few years—an all-time high—India is poised to 
emerge out of the thirty-year long cycle of the low-level equilibrium 
trap, damned by a prominent Indian economist as the ‘Hindu rate of 
growth’. Should this take place, one must valorize the breakthrough 
as a remarkable achievement, for India would accomplish this with- 
out mortgaging its future to international commercial banks and 
multinational corporations. It would also constitute a vindication of. . 
Nehru's vision of an independent, technologically propelled, scien- 
tifically planned ‘mixed economy’ based on a ‘socialist pattern of 
society’. 
In the spring of 1982, David G. Mandelbaum suggested the idea 
of reassessing—‘accounting for’ is the expression he used—dimen- 
sions of India’s developmental experience—its sustained economic 
growth, cyclical crises, the intense, fast-paced, often violent, 
politicization of the constituent communities at a scholarly confe- 
rence. Strong endorsement of the idea came from Milton Singer and 
М. N. Srinivas. In that year (the thirty-fifth anniversary of India’s 
independence) Dilip Basu was in charge of organizing the annual 
meeting of Asian Studies on the Pacific Coast as its 1981-83 chair- 
person at the Santa Cruz campus of the University of California. As 
the time was short, Basu turned to Richard Sisson for help. To both 
of us; the idea of a special conference focusing on India as part of the 
larger Asian Studies meeting seemed exciting. Pranab Bardhan, 
Jyotirindra Das Gupta, Leo Rose—colleagues in the University of 
California system—provided prompt support and generous help. 
On relatively short notice, we ‘were able to put together six panels 
covering political, economic, social and international aspects of 
India's development in its first thirty-five years. Some thirty scholars 
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presented pre-written papers and/or participated іп the animated 
discussion that followed each panel. They included Walter Ander- 
son, Suresht Bald, Kalpana Bardhan, Dilip Basu, Paul Brass, 
Sudershan Chawla, Margaret Cormack, Jyotirindra Das Gupta, 
Peter Fay, James Freeman, Marc Galanter, Pauline Kolenda, 
Gopal Krishna (in absentia), Raj Krishna, Mary Fainsod Katzens- 
tein, Murray Leaf, Robert Meister, Rhoads Murphey, Ramon 
Myers, Triloki Pandey, K. Subba Rao, Leo Rose, Lloyd Rudolph, 

Susanne Rudolph, A. K. Saran, Richard Sisson and Gayatri Chak- 
ravorty Spivak. While David Mandelbaum, Milton Singer and M. 
N; Srinivas were unable to attend, Ainslie Embree, President of the 
Association of Asian Studies in 1982, graced the occasion with his 
presence. 

The two common themes that surfaced during the conference 
were India's economic development especially in comparison with 
China's (buttressed by the participation of two distinguished China 
scholars, Rhoads Murphey and Ramon Myers) and the build-up of 
pressures from below, the politicization of India's diverse histori- 
cally disadvantaged social classes, castes and women. This volume 
reflects and represents these twin themes. All the papers have been 
rewritten and updated at our request while we invited Barnett 
Rubin and Amartya Sen to contribute their pieces séparately. We 
remain deeply grateful to all the contributors. 

The conference on ‘Independent India: The First Thirty-five 
Years was sponsored by the Comparative and International 
Studies, the Committee on South and Southeast Asian Studies, the 
Committee on Research, University of California, Santa Cruz, and 
by the Center for 'South and Southeast Asian Studies, University of 


California, Berkeley. À 
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Introduction: 
Dimensions of Development 


DILIP K. BASU 
RICHARD SISSON 


Anyone who has examined dimensions of the human condition in 
India (whether through its literature, films, popular portrayals or 
field research and scholarly investigation) cannot but be awed by 
the enormity of its forms and attendant complexities. The range of 
diversity and complexity seems to defy comprehension: general 
rules seem to dissolve in the corollaries required to make them 
valid; what holds in one area is frequently inapplicable to and incon- 
gruent in another. This vastness and complexity of continental 
Proportion, together with the fact that the scholarly literature con- 
cerning it has assumed an equally gargantuan size, has often 
resulted in the exclusion of India from the broad theoretical formu- 
lations in comparative and international studies. As in the case of 
scholarship on Latin America, the region itself has generated much 
comparative work. However, the singularity and power of the prin- 
ciple of 'sovereignty' in academic discourse has diminished wider 


attentiveness to the magnitude of the uniformities India encompas- 
Ses and presents. 


Dimensions of Economy, Polity and Society 
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stagnation and the elementary dependency that characterized the 
production of wealth at the time of independence to a respectable 
rate that has come to exceed that of the population. It is also not so 
severely dependent upon the vagaries of nature as was the case a 
third of a century past. Yet a third of India's population, some 230 
milion people (a conservative estimate) live in conditions of 
extreme impoverishment. 

The scale of subordinate units in India’s federal system is enor- 
mous. Were the six largest Indian states independent sovereign 
entities in the international state system, they would rank among 
the twenty most populous states of the world. Possessing ten major 
geographically-circumscribed linguistic cultures other than Hindi, 
comprising ten to sixty-five million people within the boundaries of 
separate states together with more than one thousand and five 
hundred languages and major dialects, India presents diversity as 
great as that of any continental region. The creation and integration 
of the Indian states from nine British Provinces and 552 Princely 
States extant at the close of the British Raj constitutes a striking 
political achievement regardless of how this creation is explained or 
the responsibility shared and ascribed. While some commentators 
have focused upon the fissiparous tendency in India finding the 
sinews of the political community tenuous (Harrison 1960 and 
Gould forthcoming), India has thus far surmounted the test of 
national integration within the rubric of a liberal democratic state. 

India has exhibited various manifestations and symbols of unity 
amidst the diversity of which it is composed. Symbols from India’s 
dominant ‘great tradition’ have assumed contemporary meaning 
through cultural reinterpretation. The representative and bureauc- 
ratic institutions of the state have symbolized this unity as have the 
nationalist movement and the Congress party. Institutional precursors 
to Parliament and the principles upon which they rest date from the 
nineteenth century, with the principle of self-governance in the British 
Provinces assuming institutional form through the Government of 
India Act of 1935 (Morris-Jones 1957, and Hart 1971). Likewise, 
the Indian Administrative Service, the powerful successor to the 
prestigious Indian Civil Service with its origins in the nineteenth. 
century, constitutes a strong attraction for the young among Indian 
elites (Braibanti 1966). The military services, while being limited 
in recruitment prior to independence to selected areas and the 
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so-called ‘martial races’ located principally in northern India, have 
expanded their recruitment reservoirs to encompass a broad spec- 
trum of regions and social groups (Cohen 1971). The Indian 
national movement, housed in the Congress party, had seen three 
generations assume positions of leadership by the time of indepen- 
dence. It had developeda self-conscious mass orientation from 1920 
onwards, with party organizations in all areas of British India and 
most Princely States and had succeeded in extending institutional 
agencies to relate the various major functional groups to the party 
and movement (Sisson 1982). The tall leadership of the pre-inde- 
pendence period continued to serve their directional function well 
into the second decade of the post-independence era. The Congress 
party, in one or another of its incarnations, has continued to be the 
single most dominant party in the national parliarnent and state 
legislative assemblies as well as in the electorate. 

Since independence, three-quarters of a billion voters have gone 
to the polls in India's eight national elections, and equivalent 
number in elections to the state legislative assemblies, an unknown 
number in elections to the municipal bodies and to the rural 
developmental representative councils known: as panchayati raj. 
From ап electorate of 173 million at the time ofthe first general elec- 
tions held in 1952, it had expanded to 390 million in the eighth 
national elections held thirty-two years later. A substantial propor- 
tion of the Indian electorate turns out to vote. Each of the elections 
since 1957 had a turn-out exceeding 50 per cent of the electorate. 
Those in 1967 and 1977, both important in that thev resulted in the 
réduction and removal of incumbent governments, came within a 
point of 60 per cent. Elections, though in an as yet incompletely 
understood relationship in terms of access to communication sys- 
tems and markets, have produced an attentive public. This is consis- 
tently demonstrated in surveys conducted at different levels and 
milieus (Marvick and Sisson 1970, Eldersveld and Ahmed 1978, Sir- 
sikar 1965 and Narain 1967). The autonomy and political sophistica- 
tion of the electorate became particularly evident in the elections of 
1967.when Congress failed to win a majority of seats in eight north- 
ern states, and again ten years later when tke Congress was removed 
from power in the ziections that brought Indira Gandhi's 
‘emergency’ regime td an end. Such sophistication was even more 
dramatically dzmonstrated in 1980 when Indira Gandhi was 
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brought back after the collapse of the Janata government, and in 
1984's historic expression of the general will buttressing the unity 
and integrity of the nation. The institution of elections in India has 
thus encouraged the development of an engaged, powerfully critical 
electorate involved іп a process with translocal context and 
consequences. 

Despite this manifest range of institutions and symbols of unity, 
India remains a nation of social divisions and minorities. India 
encompasses an untold number of castes (jatis) — self-contained 
endogamous social groups largely circumscribed by linguistic areas 
and possessing locally ascribed status. While certain castes domi- 
nate in limited locales, few exercise influence over wide areas. 
Although general categories of hierarchy and rank span India’s 
social universe, caste affinity and structure remain by and large loc- 
ally determined and defined (Kolenda, herein and Rudolph and 
Rudolph 1967). Furthermore, less than 50 per cent of the popula- 
tion speaks the major language of the country — Hindi — the 
mother-tongue of most who live in the northern Gangetic plain. 

Marginal social groups within the Hindu society, in Marc Gal- 
anter’s census-derived estimate, constitute some 37 per cent of 
the total population (Galanter, herein). Hindus comprise 83 per 
cent of the population, more or less evenly distributed across 
regions. Muslims constitute the largest minority population, 
there being only one Muslim country with a greater number of 
followers of the faith — Indonesia. Various religious groups 
(including Buddhists, Christians, and Sikhs among others) consti- 
tute 6 per cent of the population, or upward of 40 million people. 
Moreover, like castes, religious minorities tend to be concentrated 
in particular locales rather than being evenly distributed from 
state to state and between city and country. Muslims, for example, 
are concentrated in the states of Jammu and Kashmir, Assam, 
Bihar, Kerala. UP aod West Bengal, and in other areas bd more 
likely to reside in urban rather than in rural areas. ње 
are concentrated in the small states of the northeast and in the 

il Nadu, while Sikhs are concen- 
southern states of Kerala and Tamil Nadu, : ч 
trated in the Punjab. These distributions have had 2 wes om 
impact on political organization and conflict. d be 
minorities and the marginal minority groups within indu s y 
are combined, they constitute over half of India’s population. 
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Indian society is composed of minorities and self-conscious geog- 
raphically-bound linguistic cultures on its often referred ‘periphery’. 

One of the spectacular achievements in the Indian experience has 
been the political accommodation of such social diversity. The first 
phase of the independence era, identified with Nehru’s stewardship 
from 1947 to 1964, was a period of political consolidation and 
economic growth. It was a period characterized, in the Rudolphs’ 
phrase, by a ‘command polity’ in which political managers at the 
center enjoyed substantial autonomy in policy-making while 
remaining sensitive and responsive to mass demands, and con- 
strained in certain policy areas. The second phase has been charac- 
terized by a ‘demand polity’ with the exception of Mrs. Gandhi’s 
authoritarian interruption during the ‘emergency’ (Rudolph and 
Rudolph, herein). In large measure the emergency was designed to 
limit demand politics, to reassert greater autonomy of the center as 
well as to discourage opposition both within and outside the Con- 
gress party. The contemporary period of demand politics has wit- 
nessed the arousal of greater and more consistently. expressed 
expectations on the part of social groups, progressively assisted by 
generations whose socialization and moorings have been set since 
independence rather than during the nationalist movement. Mid- 
night's children are now approaching forty. | 

The contemporary phase has been characterized byaqueston the 
part of disadvantaged social sectors for greater opportunity, an 
expanded share of the economic product, protection of cultural 
identity, a more effective role in the exercise of power and in defin- 
ing the purposes to which it should be put. Several current foci of 
conflict, of course, constituted a part of India's political agenda dur- 
ing the Nehru period, though in different form and measure. Com- 
munal conflicts, so socially destructive, have occurred in dramatic 
fashion, most recently in the wake of Indira Gandhi's assassination. 
Whether such a devastating explosion would be amenable to state 
control and quarantine remains a patent question. While multi- 
party coalitions were instrumental in the linguistic state movement 
of the earlier phase (resulting in the reconstitution of many state 
boundaries in such a fashion as to make them more congruent with 
the territorial distribution of linguistic cultures) in the contemporary 
period, *opposition' parties and coalitions with Strong regionalist 
attachments have established control of state governments:at the 
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*periphery' — in Kerala, Tamil Nadu, West Bengal, Jammu and 


— Kashmir, the northeastern states of Meghalaya, Sikkim, and Trip- 


ura, and, more recently in Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka. Trends 
in party support within the electorate reflect a process of decentrali- 
zation in the national party systems (Sisson and Vanderbok 1983). 

The contemporary period includes problems and areas of conflict 
that were not so pronounced before. While social groups, for exam- 
ple, in pursuing mobility aspirations and betterment during the 
early post-independence period followed the market, employment 
and welfare opportunities offered by the state ( and though they still 
do), most live at the margins of these forums of opportunity. Com- 
pensatory discrimination, Galanter tells us, reaches some 6 per cent 
of India's Untouchable and Backward Caste population. A larger 
proportion enjoy access to public elementary educational institu- 
tions. The market, while buoyant in agriculturally-productive areas 
(such as, the Punjab), has not resulted in evenly distributed access 
and benefit in all regions. Economic immiseration remains a con- 
stant. The most positive estimates find no change in the proportion 
of Indian society which lives malnourished and in impoverished 
conditions while the most negative find the proportion increasing in 
all regions (Das Gupta 1982, Krishna 1980, and Sen herein). 

The quest for status and share has come to be increasingly expres- 
sed in the politics of confrontation, in extra-parliamentary populist 
agitation. Localized and largely episodic during the early post- 
independence phase, it has come to be more trans-local and violent 
than it was in the past: in the Bihar and Gujarat movements of 
the 1970s, in those of Assam and Punjab in the early 1980s, in 
movements among India’s most economically disadvantaged, 
among women, as well as among agricultural producers who fear an 
unfavourable shift in the curves of expenditures and receipts or 
in the terms by which expenditures in government pricing calcula- 
e defined. The mobilization of protest, the aggravation 
urred in an inverse relationship with the 
deinstitutionalization of the Indian party system and scaffolding of 
: i ional Congress. With the massive mandate 
its core, the Indian Nati А : 

н ion. there is, however, growing evidence that а 
ot the Jast hee C ess party is under way. Herein lie 
reinstitutionalization of the Congr 

rhaps a new set of problems for the 
the fresh promise of, and pe 


regime of Rajiv (Gandhi. 


tions ar 
of sentiment has occ 
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Economic Development: Comparison with China 


The India-China comparison, cast in the proverbial hare-tortoise 
race, was fashionable in the 1950s among Asia-appraisers in the 
West. In this appraisal, India received high hosannas for its avowed 
affiliation to the democratic path and ‘peaceful’ development. In 
the turbulent sixties, with India in the throes of what seemed like an 
irreversible agricultural crisis and uncertain, undirected political 
leadership (Mrs. Gandhi was yet to discover her decisive and deter- 
mined streak), the pendulum swung in favor of Mao’s revolutionary 
model. Gunnar Myrdal (1972) set the shibboleths in comparing 
India’s complex cultural constraints that halted progress with 
China’s breathtaking and spectacular social engineering during the 
Cultural Revolution. The impact of Joan Robinson’s little tract on 
the Cultural Revolution on Indian economists and intellectuals (and 
perhaps more importantly on India’s restless young revolutionaries 
in the late sixties and early seventies) also requires close examina- 
tion. The impressive tomes and econometrically elegant monog- 
raphs that appeared primarily in India on her ‘poverty,’ and the tan- 
talizingly attractive new genre of Maoist economics that surfaced in 
the West deserve to be ‘historicized’ in the above context: to what 
extent was the measurement of the hare-tortoise race determined 
by the pendulum-swings of antagonistic/empathetic political per- 
ception of academic/non-academic appraisers of the two Asian 
countries’ developmental experience? ` 

The two pieces in this volume by Sen and Rubin, who attempt 
explicit comparisons between China and India, carefully avoid the 
pitfalls of any pendulum-swing. However, it would not have been 
possible for either of them to achieve balanced comparative esti- 
mates without the recently released data on the devastations of the 
Cultural Revolution — data that must be linked to the ongoing 
demaoization in China. Indeed, information retrieval has been a 
Serious impediment to any. systematic study of the Chinese 
economy; in contrast, the data base on India has been considerably 
large and professionally acknowledged as accurate and reliable. 
Two points made by Sen and Rubin illustrate this often intractable 
difficulty. The first relates to the mortality figures on the 1959-61 
China famine which was, until recently, not talked about; Chinese 
estimates now put it at 16.5 million (Zhu 1980, Sun 1981), which is 
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considered conservative by Western analysts. The second relates to 


"China's impressive performance in the area of industrialization 


which seems vastly superior to India's. But Rubin's caveats are 
noteworthy: Chinese bureaucrats have political reasons to exagger- 
ate success; the Chinese statistical system is not as sophisticated as 
India's; industrial production in China includes the ‘empty’ portion 
(shuifen) of defective goods that are produced but are never used; 
the Chinese pricing system prioritizes the fast-growing sectors. 

In spite of these caveats, Sen’s overall assessment seems balanced 
and fair. China has been more effective than India in eliminating 
malnutrition (although a senior China expert Rhoads Murphey, 
who had extensive World War II experience in both China and 
India, found malnutrition in the Chinese countryside worse than in 
India upon returning from wide field travel in both countries in 
1978-79 — Murphey 1980); while India can be credited with establish- 
ing successful famine-resisting devices. In the absence of the ‘fifth 
modernization,’ China’s economic performance has been subject to 
cyclical changes in policy without public accountability; one can 
perhaps hazard the suggestion that Deng Xiaoping’s ‘four moderni- 
zations’ are in effect an effort at constructing ownership and entitle- 
ment for Chinese citizens which Indians have enjoyed however 
imperfectly within the framework of a mixed-economy. 

Turning to the overall performance of this ‘mixed economy’ in 
India, the picture that emerges.is impressive. With a3 to 3.5 percent 
growth rate during the first thirty-five years (compared to the zero 
growth rate in pre-independence twentieth century), India has in 
the past two years moved on to a higher threshold — about 6 to 7 per 
cent — of growth. The country has achieved a state of agricultural 
self-sufficiency with some regions becoming enormously produc- 
tive. Yet, there are troubling imbalances. India has one of the 
largest cadres of highly trained technological elites in the world with 
a sizable proportion of its school age population in institutions of 
higher education. India increasingly contributes to the scientific and 
productive needs and performance of developed states; but a rela- 
tively low proportion of school age children have the advantage of 
elementary education. While India has evidently overcome the vul- 
nerability of depressed social groups to famine, malnutrition is a 
regular feature of the Indian social condition, present in all areas, 
and suffered by over one-third of the population. There does 
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‘not appear to be a change for the better. While the attitudes of 
Indian elites will not allow famine, will not countenance drastic 
calamities, Indian elites have a high tolerance for what Sen refers to 
as ‘endemic hunger’. He concludes with the observation that the 
€conomic strategy favored and pursued by the government focuses 
upon aggregate growth with an attitude of constraint with respect to 
the augmentation of social Services, a posture that holds in abeyance 
the question of economic redistribution. 


State and Society: Pressures from Below 


The establishment and the rapid entrenchment of democracy in inde- 
pendent India is certainly remarkable when compared to democ- 
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and longitudinal curves of social protest, capital investment, indust- 
rial and agricultural production, and inflation; in so doing they 
endeavor to ferret out patterns of relationships between variations 
in these measures and type of polity or regime. The investigation 
provides as well an extremely useful compendium of social and 
economic indicators extending over India's first thirty-five years. 

Krishna and Galanter turn their attention to the problem of social 
and political integration of the major minority groups within Indian 
society — the Muslim community and the Untouchables. Gopal 
Krishna is concerned with the position of the Muslim population in 
the political community, particularly given the history of conflict: 
between Muslims and Hindus on the subcontinent: In the context 
ot earlier studies, Krishna reports from a carefully drawn sample 
survey of both the Muslim and the non-Muslim elites and mass 
publics. In his analysis, Krishna has found that there is a greater 
sense of alienation and a more critical view of the polity among 
Muslim elites than among either the non-Muslim elites or among 
the Muslim mass public. That is, the more expansive the educa- 
tiormal experience, the more engaged in public life, the more ele- 
vated in terms of social and economic status, the more critical 
Muslims are of their place and efficacy within the political commu- 
nity. The levels of cognitive knowledge, however, are equivalent. 
Muslims have generally been attracted to the Congress party, 
as common political knowledge has averred, but when a strong 
alternative to the Congress has emerged, Muslims have been 
strongly attracted to it. While there is a sense of a lack of effective 
representation among Muslims in broad-based, trans-local rep- 
resentative institutions, there is a noticeable sense of political effi- 
cacy in local government. 

In his thoughtful, analytic review of compensatory discrimination 
in India, Marc Galanter suggests that this thrust and body of policies 
is driven by a 


needed assurance of personal fairness, a guarantee against the 
persistence of discrimination in subtle and indirect forms, that it 
would have beneficial results such as integration, use of neg- 
lected talent, more equitable distribution of the social product, 
and that it would result in historical restitution in the rectification 
of past systematic and imperative deprivations. 
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He poses the question as to how preferences such as reservation of 
seats to public office, provision of services, and special protections 
enacted as law have affected Indian society with the aforemen- 
tioned as standards and measures. These policies reflect a consistent 
social commitment to the reduction of historical inequities and an 
acceptance of the vital role of society’s central institutional agent, 
the state, in implementing the desired result. Yet, with this, Gal- 
anter suggests that only a small proportion of those for whom these 
policies are designed actually realize the benefits encouraged — a 
‘creaming effect,’ he terms it — in which a disproportionate amount 
of the benefits go to urban residents and to the heirs of those who 
have already benefited. He also points to the encouragement of 
resentment and hostility which these policies engender, the depen- 
dence of these social groups on the national parties which has 
tended to yield compliant and accommodative leaders. He also 
reflects upon the consequence of government assistance as serving 
to induce a sense of collective absolution within the Indian society 
to assist the disadvantaged, especially in the labor sector. 
Remedies, too, he observes create new forms of unfairness though 
presumably in lesser measure than that which the remedies them- 
selves have been designed to correct. And in a society with perva- 
sive impoverishment, this issue is ever present as to whom and 
whom not to encompass as beneficiaries. 

One of the major integrative elements of the Indian social struc- 
ture has been and iscaste. It has been perceived by some as a bane 


inequality being inhospitable to the development of an egalitarian 
society. Others, including-Mahatma Gandhi, have seen caste in a 
more benign manner, as a form of social organization which encour- 
ages concord, with each element contributing something function- 
ally positive to the overall Operation of the social Organism as 
Opposed to the conflictual and divisive character of class-based soc- 


ture, Pauline Kolenda reviews the changing role of caste in the 
Indian society during the post-independence period — a span 
of time. which has yielded innumerable studies of Indian social 
organization. While the pervasiveness of caste continues in India, 
Kolenda finds numerous examples of change. She sees, for example, 
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changes in caste relationships coming about as a consequence of 
economic betterment as well as a change deriving from enhanced 
education. She finds expanded relaxation of pollution rules, fission 
in the case of particular castes, and the development of urban-rural 
rivalries among some castes, all of which have tended to loosen and 
make more pliable social relationships. In less sanguine fashion, 
however, she finds increased instances of violence against Untouch- 
ables. The India thirty-eight years past its awakening to freedom 
with the stroke of the midnight hour on 15 August 1947 is one in 
which caste relationships have become muted by new situations, 
castes have become divided, have cooperated in ways not conceived 
of before, but in which the confrontational character of class society 
has become more pronounced whether as a consequence of new 
social organization or as a consequence of the old being uncovered 
and revealed in a new way. 

It is the latter suggestion which is pursued by James Freeman in 
his examination of the place of Untouchables in modern Indian 
society. In so doing, he brings to bear three competing perceptions 
of a common reality as exemplified in the work of Moore, Moffitt, 
and Berreman — the first seeing untouchability as being a function 
of the Untouchables’ ‘acceptance of moral authority of the oppres- 
sor'; the second perceiving low castes as rationalizing their position 
in the same way that high castes do — people of their characteris- 
tics should be low and are made low in dramas enacted by low 
caste groups; and, the third seeing in Untouchable-Caste Hindu 
relations a consistent tradition of resistance by the former. Freeman 
finds these to be partial views of reality, perhaps endemic to the 
theoretical enterprise, but with the facets left unaccounted for by 
each of the contenders dramatizing the necessity for an alternative 
formulation. He calls for a comparative analysis of Untouchable 
dissent he notes that the range of economic, social and ritual 
relationships is considerable, evident in the work that he reviews 
(including his own). The conditions and processes of social dissent, 
particularly Untouchable dissent, in India constitutes an important 
area of inquiry into social change and one that should contribute 
to, as it should be informed by, analyses of social deprivation in 
other areas. 

Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, Suresht Renjen Bald and Kalpana 
Bardhan address themselves to the place of women in Indian 
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Society and the constraints on their mobjlity and freedom. Spivak 
provides us with a critique of the relationship between theory and 
practice, between third world feminist theorization in first world 
intellectual capitals and the very real conditions and place of women 
in third world situational fields through the magnetic, assertive and 
proud, but imprisoned creation of Draupadi in Mahasveta Devi's 
vivid portrayal. The Spivak piece of translation/interpretation is 
remarkable for two reasons: it introduces us to the ‘Other’ in India 
— the defiant revolutionary immortality of a Santhal tribal woman 
in the Naxalite phase of recent Bengal history where she represents 
the groundswell of ‘feminist’ resistance from below at the level of 
increasingly elite-repressed subalternity; it also introduces us, fora 
first time in English, to Mahasveta Devi's brilliant creative nar- 


dation — in a sense defining new activities in a ‘woman’s way’. 
She sees increased consciousness among women of their ‘defense- 
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and that it is increasing. This skewedness is particularly pronounced 
among Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe women. She suggests: 
that women's work in rural society is a stronger indication of status 
than it is for men; the higher the status, the less the physical labor 
required of women in the relevant group, particularly work with the 
hands. With increased areal mobility, there is a transfer of women 
from income-generating to income-processing work. Bardhan 
suggests the importance of new job opportunities, particularly in 
the rural areas, that would absorb labor and increase gross produc- 
tivity. Women's wages are lower than those for men for the same 
work, in part a function of employer efforts to discourage male out- 
migration. The depressive position of women commences at an 
early age with girls assuming positions on the work force at the 
expense of schooling, thus inhibiting any chance of their surmount- 
ing their constrictive status. Furthermore, cheap women's wages 
inhibit the rise of male wages. She suggests that a particularly depre- 
ssive aspect of landless labor families is that they are usually nuclear 
and are thus without pooling and mutual help available in the 


families of the less disadvantaged social group. 


We began this essay by suggesting how India's enormous size and 
continental complexity have often discouraged comparative studies 
on India's development. This is, indeed, unfortunate for there is 
much that comparativists can learn from the twin processes — the 
one of cyclical crisis, the other of sustained development — that 
have characterized India's contemporary history. Several papers in 
this volume examine India's performance within a comparative 
framework. We do hope they will receive wider attention and criti- 
cal appraisal from comparativists working on other world areas. 

In concluding this essay, we wish to point to one major, yet 
sparsely, researched dimension of development with immense 
comparative potential — the relationship between development 
and macro-societal violence. Most scholars have thus far over- 
looked the structural linkages that probably connect the two. What: 
causes ethno-cultural, inter-ethnic, inter-communal violence? 
Were the riots and massacres in Assam, Bombay, Punjab, Delhi 


in the past years angry responses to the regime’s tactical/poli- 
tical manoeuvers that attempted to force its regional and ethnic 
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capabilities,’ and concord Over common action against the орро- 
nents when a reasonable chance of winning is perceived to exist? 
(Gupta 1984). Another plausible theory is that they are vestiges of 
India's pre-colonial and colonial ethnic and religious traditions 


stage. 
We thercfore urge that an interdisciplinary, inter-regional and 
broadly comparative research agenda be constructed on this criti- 
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How is India Doing? 
AMARTYA SEN 


"Thou by the Indian Ganges' side/Shouldst rubies find: I by the tide/ 
of Humber would complain,’ wrote Andrew Marvell, the seven- 
teenth century poet, outlining to his coy mistress the things they 
could do if they had ‘but world enough, and time’. While not many 
rubies have been found on the banks of the Ganges, India’s reputa- 
tion as a land of riches is as ancient as the history of its poverty. That 
mixed reputation has changed in recent centuries, and India is seen 
these days primarily as a land of poverty, famines, diseases, squalor, 
caste, untouchability, separatism, and chaos. This reputation is not 
altogether undeserved. But things do not stay stationary, and some 

. changes have occurred in the last few decades. We have to ask: 
which way is India going? A sixth of humanity is involved. 

Istart with the economy. What did India look like at the time of 
independence in 1947? It was poor, obviously, but more strikingly, 
almost completely stagnant. In fact, many estimates suggest that a 
sizeabie economic decline took place during the last decades of 
British rule. This is disputed by Alan Heston in his. chapter on 
national income, in the recently published Cambridge Economic 
History of India (Raychaudhuri and Habib 1982; Kumar and Desai 

983) — an impressive two-volume work that is indispensable for 
anyone seeking enlightenment on India's past. While Heston chal- 
lenges the thesis of decline, his own estimates indicate a complete 
absence of growth of per capita income for the three decades pre- 
ceding independence. Heston also accepts that in these years Indian 
food output per head was falling, despite the rather low growth of 
population (around 1 per cent a year). 


Editors’ Note: This is a revised version of an article that appeared in The New York 
Review of Books, 21 (Christmas Number, 1982). We thank the Editors of NYRB for 
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cussed in the author's "Development: Which Way Now?’ Economi 

-cember 1983) and ‘Economic Distance and the Livin 
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The average expectation. of life at birth ш newly independent 
India was a mere 33 years. India also experienced a gigantic famine 
in 1943, shortly before independence; this killed around three mill- 
ion people. While the Great Bengal Famine was not directly related 
to the decline in the amount of food available per head (since it took 
place at a time when there was a comparatively good aggregate food 
supply), it brought out the disastrous vulnerability of several occu- 
pation groups in the Indian population to the vagaries of economic 
fluctuations (Sen 1981). 

Judged against this background, India's economic performance 
since independence is bound to appear quite creditable. Its national 
product has grown steadily faster than population, and the process 
has speeded up from about 1 per cent per year before indepen- 
dence, to 3 to 3.5 per cent after independence — rather higher than 
that on average in the very recent years, and it is comfortably ahead 
of the population growth of about 2 per cent. Agriculture, no longer 
stationary, has grown enough for India to be self-sufficient in móst 
years and often more than that. Some regions within the country 
(for instance, Punjab), have grown at rates high enough to compare 
with the fast-growing economies in the Far East. The popular world 
image of India as a model of Malthusian decline survives but the 
reality is different. 

There have been no major famines since independence. While 
droughts and floods have threatened famine ( for example, Bihar in 

1968, Maharashtra in 1971-73, West Bengal in 1978), public action 
has prevented a traditional catastrophe from taking place. Life 
expectancy at birth has gone up from 33 years to 52 years. While the 
fall in the death rate led initially to a sharp increase in the rate of 
population growth, that growth has recently been declining because 
the birth rate has been falling. It still has a long way to fall, and there 
is little-cause for smugness, especially since China and Sri Lanka 
have achieved so much more in reducing the birth rate than India 
has. But even the relatively moderate fall in the birth rate — from 
44 to 36 per thousand during the last two decades — has now given 
India the third lowest birth rate among: the 33 ‘low-income 
economies’ covered by World Development Report 1982 (World 
Bank 1982: Table 18). Some regions in India, especially Kerala, 
have been more successful in cutting down the birth rate than 


have others. 
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The post-independence period has also seen some far-reaching 
changes in the legality of the caste System, and these have included 
making the practice of untouchability a criminal offence. India has 
been many years ahead of the West in introducing its own programs 
of affirmative action and positive discrimination. The constitution 
of the Republic of India, Which came into force in 1950, two-anid-a- 
half years after independence, makes explicit provision for such 
actions. In the civil service a substantial number of jobs have been 
reserved for members of the "Scheduled Castes’ — Officialese for 
traditional ‘Untouchable’ groups. As a temporary measure, a prop- 
ortion of seats in the Lok Sabha (the lower house of the Indian Par- 
liament) was reserved for ‘Untouchables’ (the others being ‘gen- 
eral’ seats open to all citizens). The same was done in the legisla- 


and failures intelligently without acknowledging what has been 
achieved. 
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I ought to discuss two other achievements of some importance 
before I take up the bad news. Ever since independence, it has been 
feared that, in view of its regional diversities, India would soon 
break up. It has also been doubted whether India is, in any sense, 
one country. The inevitability of disintegration was most plausibly 
argued. But this has not happened. The so-called most dangerous 
decades have come and gone. There have been regional tensions, 
but the social, cultural, and economic bonds have proved to be too 
strong to snap — or even to come close to snapping. I believe the 
historical basis of Indian unity is often underestimated by those who 
attribute to the innocent British the creation of a sense of ‘Indian- 
ness,’ which in fact has deeper roots. The first volume of the Cam- 
bridge Economic History of India (Raychaudhuri and Habib 1982) 
brings out the extent of social and economic integration that 
obtained in pre-British India. 

There are, of course, several peripheral groups (for instance, the 
numerically small but politically important tribes in extreme north- 
east India) and retaining their loyalty has often involved the use of 
force — even brutality. However, for most of the country 
separatism has proved to be a relatively weak force much overesti- 
mated by ‘experts,’ foreign and domestic. While various internal 
rearrangements (such as revision of inter-state divisions) have 
occurred, the nation of two-thirds of a billion people with 14 major 
languages, has survived remarkably intact. 

The second achievement concerns the effects of the oil crises and 
the world recession. India is dependent on oil imports, though 
attempts have been made recently to find more oil within the coun- 
try. Despite the hike in oil prices in 1973, which expanded India’s 
import bill remarkably, its foreign exchange earnings also increased 
rapidly. While India’s terms of trade declined sharply with the rise 
in oil prices, the volume of its exports increased much faster than the . 
volume of its imports through the 1970s. India also earned large 
remittances from Indians working abroad, especially in the Middle 
East. India has had more difficulty in coping with the second round 
of oil price rises, in the late seventies, but all in all it has weathered 
the storm remarkably well. And in recent years — despite the world 
recession — the Indian economy has grown at an unusually rapid 
rate. Taken together these achievements are certainly impregsive. 


"What is the other side of the story? 
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‘Speak of me as I am,’ said Othello (shortly before that imperialist 
agent gave his candid views on ‘the base Indian’ and 'a malignant 
and turban'd Turk"). To apply the same principle to India today 
offers much scope for criticism even without anyone's having to 'set 
down aught in malice’. One can, for example, point out that while 


on the change in India’s growth performance. And insofar as India 
has put the Middle East boom to 800d use, it has been able to do this 
because of its potential for domestic Production, the availability of 
» and a willingness to seize 
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not had to face a famine in post-independence India, it has had to 
live with regular malnutrition and endemic hunger. " 
Estimates of poverty in India are usually related to nutritional 
norms — such as the amount of calories people need. There have 
been a great many controversies among Indian economists and nut- 
ritionists on the choice of such norms (even on whether they are 
meaningful at all) as well as on the use of these norms for statistical 
analyses of India's performance in relieving poverty. While some 
estimates show an increase in poverty despite economic growth, 
others suggest a slight amelioration of the incidence of poverty. But 
there is no picture whatsoever of a decisive change for the better. 
India's ‘self-sufficiency’ in food has to be assessed in the light of 
the limited purchasing power of the Indian masses. Their needs may 
be large, but their ‘entitlements’ in the market are small; that the 


endemic hunger because that hunger has neither led to a run on the 
market, and chaos, nor grown into an acute famine with people 
dying of Starvation. Persistent orderly hunger does not upset the 


Could India have done otherwise? It could be argued — indeed it 
is argued — that given ihe extremely low leve] of income from which 
India has Started, it could not really do anything else until economic 


comparison with Sri Lanka, which belongs to the same region and 
has a political system not far different from India's. 5. 
For many decades Sri Lanka has followed the policy of providing 
extensive social services, including distribution of subsidized rice. 
The nature of that subsidy has varied over the years — sometimes 
cheaper rice was made available to all, at other times some rice 
was given free to anyone qualifying by a means test. While Sri 
Lanka's per capita income is of the same order of magnitude 
as that of India and Pakistan, and its total amount of available 
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food (measured in calories) per unit of population is also quite com- 
parable, cases of endemic hunger are much rarer in Sri Lanka than 
inthe subcontinent. And the expectation of life at birth in Sri Lanka 
— estimated to be about 66 years — is far closer to the figures of rich 
countries than to those of India and Pakistan (52 and 50 years 
respectively). The rice policy is by no means the only factor respon- 
sible for the difference, but it has certainly contributed substantially 
to the result, and the general program of government-financed 
social services — of which the rice policy and medical provisions are 
part — has worked powerfully in that direction. 

It is thus not quite the case that India’s overall poverty rules out 
all policies other than the one it has followed. Food subsidies in Sri 
Lanka have cost no more than a small fraction of its GNP, and if 
they were similarly expensive in India, they would have amounted 
to something like just one year’s growth of GNP at India’s current 
rate of growth. But India’s approach to social services has, in fact, 
been sadly unimaginative and breathtakingly conservative. The 
deal that the government of India struck recently with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, leading to the approval of the largest loan 
(exceeding $5 billion) that the FMF has ever given to any country, 
seems to involve a pattern of development that includes a further 
move in the direction of the по-попѕепѕе South Korean model and 


that will have the effect of excluding ambitious programs of social 
services. There is not much reason 


sec ; With an astonishingly conservative 
approach to social services. 

This conservatism ha 
ter of Indian Society and politics. The 


of India to make sense of India’ 


are remarkably powerful, and while they 
nation of 700 million people, they are stil] 
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must not be confused with just the industrial leaders or the 
bourgeoisie. It includes millions of civil servants, business people, 
commercial farmers, educators, office workers, and small landow- 


‘ners. In fact, it includes many people who are themselves poor by 


international standards. 

Мог isit the case that the Indian elite is unenlightened, or indiffe- 
rent to the rest of the community. The moral and political con- 
sciousness of the Indian elite does not permit, for example, a major 
famine in India, and when a serious famine threatens, public inter- 
vention is swift and effective. Even reports on pockets of acute star- 
vation by probing journalists — and there are many excellent ones 
in India — get prominent attention in newspapers and produce 
some response. On the other hand, removing the quiet presence of 
non-acute, endemic hunger does not have high priority in that elitist 
morality and politics. d 

The roots of elitism go way back in Indian history. The Hindu 
view of mankind — stratified and hierarchical — connects with it. 
To be born into one of the higher castes does not ensure elite status 
in the political economy; but in fact most of the elite comes from the 
upper and middle castes. The firm grip of the elite can be seen in 
practically every sphere of social activity in India. Recently, the his- 
torian Ranajit Guha (1982) has argued that it is difficult to disen- 
tangle the events of the history of South Asia, since even the writing 
of history in the Indian subcontinent is so ‘dominated by elitism’. As 
far as politics is concerned, it is remarkable that much of the leader- 
ship of all political parties in India — from the extreme right to the 
extreme left — comes from this elite background. It is not so much 
that the leaders join the elite when they establish themselves but 
that they typically come from that stratum already. 

Some of the achievements of India that I discussed earlier reflect 
the success of elitism. The remarkable expansion of higher educa- 
tion is a case in point. This applies to liberal university education, 
and also to science and technology. The other side of the coin can be 


- Seen in the shocking neglect of elementary education. After thirty- 


five years of independence, only a miserable 36 per cent of adult 
Indians are literate. In this nation with a nuclear capacity, well- 
developed scientific know-how, and a higher education ratio 
perhaps eight times that of China, nearly two-thirds of the citizens 
simply cannot read or write. 
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Speculation on the influence of cultural history is usually rather 
treacherous, but there might well be some significance in the fact 
that in countries molded by the less elitist Buddhist tradition, prim- 
ary education is much more widespread and higher education much 
less so than in the land of Hinduism. This applies even to Buddhist 
countries in the same region, such as Burma and Sri Lanka; their 
adult literacy rates are 70 per cent and 85 per cent respectively 
(against India's 36 per cent) and their higher education enrollment 
as a proportion of the population aged 20 to 24 is 4 percent and 1 per 
cent (as opposed to India's 8 per cent). 

Underdevelopment of elementary education seems to go hahd- 
in-hand with limitation of other social services. Kerala, the one state 
in India that has had a high level of literacy and schooling for a long 
time, also has a much better developed system of social services, 
including medical care. The expectation of life at birth in Kerala is, 
in fact, much closer to that of Sri Lanka than to that of the rest of 
India. But Kerala Occupies an unusual position in Indian history. It 
has had rather different property laws and tenurial arrangements. 
Women have had a larger role in property inheritance. It has also 
been more open to outside influence. Christians came there by the 
fourth century and Jews shortly after the fall of Jerusalem, and both 

got on well with the Hindu kings and with the population; there 
were long-standing and close trading ties with many foreign coun- 
tries including the Arab world: Kerala also elected the first com- 
munist government in India in the 1957 state elections. The dividing 


line between the elite and the non-elite has been under pressure for 
along time in Kerala. 
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In fact, in recent years the persecution of ‘Untouchable’ groups 
by members of some of the rural upper and middle castes seems to 
have intensified, and in some regions this oppression has even taken 
a sharply violent form. Members of ‘Untouchable’ communities 
seeking a better economic or social deal (e.g., less exploitative labor 
relations) have been subjected to harassment, beating, burning 
of homes, and even murder. While the offenders have been brought 
to justice in many cases (often only after newspaper reports and 
the resulting public outrage), the preventive measures have 
been quite inadequate, and incidents of such violence continue 
to occur in different parts of rural India. Because of the rural power 
structure — even the nature of the police force — it is difficult to 
wipe out this violence without a much firmer and broader use of 
central power. 

It is also remarkable that those ‘Untouchables’ who are now ina 
position of influence thanks to positive discrimination have — with 
a few exceptions — done very little to help others left behind. 
Recently, the Untouchable Battle Society (Dalit Sangarsh Samiti) 
has strongly criticized the inaction of ‘Dalit legislators, members оў 
Parliament, and ministers in the face of growing atrocities’ against 
other Dalits. Positive discrimination has often done no more than 
recruit some of the ablest, or most advanced, ‘Untouchable’ mem- 
bers into the charmed circle of the Indian elite. One thinks of Marx’s 
remark: ‘The more a ruling class is able to assimilate the foremost 
minds of a ruled class, the more stable and dangerous becomes 
its rule.’ 

The elitist character of Indian society is brought out also by the 
treatment of women. Many women hold prominent positions in 
India — as parliamentarians, political leaders, academics, doctors, 
artists, and others — not to mention the most powerful Prime Minis- 
ter the country has had. Although women in elite groups may still 
suffer from disadvantages, many doors are open to them. But the 
general position of women in Indian society is nothing short of scan- 
dalous. Their mortality rates are typically higher than men's (except 
for those above 40). The expectation of life at birth is lower for the 
Indian female than for the Indian male, and this pattern is quite con- 
trary to that of the overwhelming majority of countries. Malnutri- 
tion too is more common among females. In studying tbe effects of 
the 1978 floods in West Bengal, I found that even among children 
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under 5, severe malnutrition was about 60 per cent more frequent 
i oys. 

Ed ede са the extraordinary fact that the so-called 

sex ratio — the percentage of females to males — in India has 

declined from around 97.2 per cent iri 1901 to 93.5 per cent in the 

last census in 1981. This is, of course, an ominous and Startling 

trend, since with modernization one would have expected a relative 
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killing — in the treatment of a considerable part of the population. 
India's record in this respect is obviously less disquieting. As Fox 
Butterfield, who was the New York Times correspondent in China, 
puts it in his disturbing book China: Alive in the Bitter Sea, except 
for the short period of the ‘emergency,’ which ended in Mrs. Gan- 
dhi's electoral defeat, India 


has maintained its political freedom; there have been no 
unchecked Public Security Ministry, no street committees, no 
network of forced-labor camps, no persecution of whole groups 
of people because they were intellectuals or had relatives who 
had once been landlords, no destruction of libraries and univer- 
sities (1982:447). 


But in view of the price that India has to pay for its political 
system, it could be asked: are these liberties worth it? Would 
not better feeding, clothing, and health for the Indian population 
compensate for the loss of liberty which after all effectively con- 
cerns only a minority? (Sun Yefang 1981; Zhu Zhengzhi 1980). 
1 believe this way of posing the choice is both banal and wrong. 
First, there is little evidence that matters of liberty do not concern 
most of the people, even in poor countries. Indeed, the response 
of Indian voters to Mrs. Gandhi's ‘emergency’ rule demonstrated 
the wider concerns of one of the poorest electorates in the world. 
It is indeed remarkable that a community of voters who are ready 
to tolerate so much economic inequity and are so difficult to 
mobilize against elitist policies could be so quick to move in its rejec- 
tion of tyranny. 

Second, the choice posed is unreal. A regime in which basic liber- 
ties are severely suppressed, and in which the government cannot be 
voted out of office no matter what it does, is deeply unpredictable, 
and there is no guarantee that even large-scale starvation and 
famines would not occur under such a regime. Indeed, there is clear 
evidence now that in China during the three years from 1959 to 1961 
a great many people died from lack of food. 

The exact size of the extra mortality caused by the food problem 
remains controversial. One estimate, based on Chinese data 
sources, indicates that the extra mortality during a four-year period 
including the food crisis years was about 16.5 million. Another, 
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also based on recently available Chinese data, Suggests that ‘the net 
loss in 1960-61 would have to be no less than 23 million,' though 


have been as acute (Aird 1982:277-78; Coale 1981:89).* 

No matter which of the various estimates we pick, there cannot be 
any serious doubt that there was truly appalling extra mortality dur- 
ing the food crisis years. The same Statistical approach — focusing 


gal Famine of 1943, and the extra mortality during the years from 


n much larger, So 
the Chinese catastrophe of 1959 to 196] dwarfs even the pre-inde- 


pendence famines in India, and as I have already noted, there have 
been no major. famines in the post-independence period in India. 
teeing food to everyone much easier than in the Indian economy, it 
i i arge-scale deaths 


ers, and, ultimately, of democracy, The 
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years) is not only valuable in itself, as he emphasized, but it also has 
a crucial instrumental function in guaranteeing food and other 
necessities of life. The Chinese experience brings out the penalties 
of doing without 'the fifth modernization'. The Indian experience 
does not contradict the value of democratic rights — it confirms that 
value — but it also shows how easily terrible inequities can survive 
despite ‘the fifth modernization’. The issue of democratic rights is 
part of a bigger social picture. In itself it does not make the picture, 
but if it is excluded, the picture has a crucial gap in it. 

The strengths and weaknesses of the Indian system are clear 
enough. It permits endemic malnutrition and hunger that is not 
acute, so long as these happen quietly; it does not permit a famine 
both because it would be too acute and because it cannot happen 
quietly. It permits the injustice of keeping a large majority of the 
people illiterate while the elite enjoys the benefits of a vast system 
of higher education. It tolerates the continuing disadvantages of 
those who formerly suffered from explicit discrimination, even 
though such discrimination is now made illegal, and even though 
‘positive discrimination’ promotes a small number from the bottom 
stratum to positions of power and influence as new recruits to the elite. 
The elections, the newspapers, and the political liberties work power- 
fully against dramatic deprivations and new sufferings, but easily allow 
the quiet continuation of an astonishing set of persistent injustices. 

This dichotomy seems to me to be the central point in judging 
how India is doing. It is doing quite well in many specific respects — 
for instance, in breaking the pre-independence stagnation and 
achieving a respectable growth of income per person. in guaran- 
tecing many traditional liberties, in developing science and techno- 
logy and higher education, in putting more dynamism into agricul- 
ture, in meeting the oil crises and the world recession. But this 
record has to be assessed in the light of the persistent inequities, and 
the basic weakness of modern India that sustains them. It is a weak- 


ness that is not being conquered. 
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The relationship between politics and economics is one that continues 
to perplex politicians and social scientists. Does poverty lead to revolu- 
tion or fatalistic apathy? Does economic growth yield explosive rising 
expectations or contented cooptation? Are the open, competitive poli- 
tics associated with democracy compatible with economic growth, or 
does growth require the firm hand of authoritarian rule? In this article 
we will examine the historical association in India since independence 
between regime types and economic performance. We find the widely 
held intuitive judgement, that there is a positive relationship between 
authoritarian regimes and economic performance (‘the trains run on 
time"), more contradicted than supported by the historical evidence. 
Both good and bad economic performance occured under authorita- 
rian and under democratic regimes:1 
We will show, instead, a decline in state autonomy over the thirty- 

five years since independence, a decline that encompasses both - 
authoritarian and democratic regimes. This long-run deterioration 
in state autonomy is associated with two phenomena: (i) a long-term 
increase in social mobilization as measured by indicators of demand 
politics; and (ii) de-institutionalization — i.e., a secular decline in 
the authority and capacity of state agencies and political parties to 
articulate a public philosophy and to respond to and broker political 
demands within the framework of that philosophy. 

! Fora review of some of the evidence on the diverse circumstances associated with 
economic growth see Donald S. Zagoria (1975). Rapid economic development in the 
twentieth century, Zagoria finds, 
ace in many different places and in many different ways [in] countries 
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titutions, 
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The intuitive presumption that authoritarian regimes are better 
for economic performance is based on the notion that they invest 
states with higher levels of autonomy and capacity. This presump- 
tion is contradicted by the fact that the best economic performance 
in India was achieved under a democratic regime with a strong state. 
A more complex formulation óf the relationship between politics 
and economics is required to explain such 'real world' outcomes. 
We begin by explicating two ideal typical constructs — demand pol- 
ity and command polity — which we use to analyze and explain the 
relationship of regimes to economic performance. . 

We approach this’ relationship by distinguishing four periods 
since India’s independence. Each manifests a different combination 
of regime types (democratic and authoritarian) and types of polity 
(demand and command). Next we relate the four periods to various 
measures of economic performance and to indicators of demand 
politics. We conclude that demand and command politics are more 
associated with economic performance than are regime types per se, 
but that neither association is very compelling. We also note that the 
higher mobilization plateau of the post-Nehru era lowered the 
range within which economic performance varies. 


Demand Polity and Command Polity: Ideal Types 


Abstracting and simplifying, we posit that in a dem 
extractive and allocative decisions are governed by voter 
expressed through elections and through the demands o 
interests and classes, political parties 
agitational politics. 


and polity 
sovereignty 
f organized 
» Social movements and 
с In the theory of voter sovereignty voters 
are said to be analogous to Sovereign consumers in a competi- 
live market economy insofar as their preferences and choices 
in markets and elections are not ‘distorted’ by widely asymmetrical 


distributicns of wealth, power and information. In a command 
polity, extractive and allocative 


ce. They favor, repress, license, 


$ anized interests, and elites. Using 
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monopolistic or oligopolistic producers who can determine what 
and how much is produced because they can control investment and 
shape consumer preferences and structure their choice in accor- 
dance with their investment decisions.? 

The demand polity is oriented towards short-term goals, competi- 
tive processes for determining policies and the public interest, and 
the provision of private goods. It is constrained and directed by the 
imperatives of electoral victory and pluralist and class bargaining. It 
is also oriented toward the ‘rationality’ of incremental policy 
choice.3 The command polity is oriented towards state-determined 
long-term goals and formulations of the public interest and the pro- 
vision of public and collective goods. Rationality in command poli- 
tics derives from the calculations of systematic long-term planning 
rather than incremental change. A necessary condition for the com- 
mand polity to formulate goals and choose strategies and policies is 
the state’s ability to free itself through leadership or repression from 
the constraints of societal demands. 

Command polities sacrifice short-run for long-run benefits 
and private goods for public goods while demand polities do the 
reverse. Legitimacy, support, and producer commitment in com- 
mand and demand polities require equity in the allocation of 
benefits and sacrifices. Command polities tend to maximize legiti- 
macy, support, and producer commitment by stressing equity 
with respect to sacrifice while demand polities stress equity with 
respect to benefits. 

Because demand and command polities are heuristic con- 
structs, they appear on the ground in mixed forms and as matters 
of degree. Democratic or authoritarian regimes sometimes express 
elements of demand and command polities but there is no necessary 
relationship between them. Strong and skillful institutional and/ 
or personal leadership in democratic regimes can practise com- 
mand politics that favor long-run objectives and collective goods. 
It can elicit citizen support and commitment through normative 
appeals to ideology and the public. interest and manipulation of 
incentives and sanctions on their behalf. Democratic regimes, in 
arguing the trade-offs between, expenditure on developmental 


2 = 
For a theoretical treatment of reiated issues see Anthony Downs (1965) and 
Donald Wittman (1973). 


"А classic statement is found in Charles E. Lindblom (1959). 
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its capacity to provide them. Demands articulated by particular 
interest groups, elites or classes can be perceived as just by large 
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Periodization of Politics 


What has been the association between demand and command poli- 
tics and economic performance? In addressing this question, we use 
a different mix of evidence for economic performance than we do 
for type of politics. The evidence for economic performance is 
mostly quantitative while that for type of politics is more qualitative 
than quantitative. Where available, we have used quantitative evi- 
dence to make the case for the existence of demand and command 
politics. At the same time, we have resisted the temptation to pur- 
sue an attractive but spurious symmetry of quantitative measures 
for economic performance and for type of politics and the statistical 
manipulations that then become possible. Not only is accurate, 
medium-to long-term quantitative evidence for type of politics 
scarce, but also and more important, the available qualitative evi- 
dence is more valid and reliable. 

Our explanatory project encounters the phenomenon of circular 
causation. While we are primarily interested in analyzing the effect 
of type of politics and regime on economic performance, we recog- 
nize that economic performance affects the type of politics and 
regime. The relationship is mutually determined. 

The era 1956-80 was characterized by alternating periods of types 
of regimes and politics. Our periodization starts with the second five 
year plan (1956-61), when India embarked on a strategy of limited 
autarky based oninvestment in heavy.and basic industry and import 


substitution. Each period specifies type of regime and politics which 
we shail examine in turn. 


(a) 1956-57 to 1965-66: democratic regime/command politics 
(mainly Nehru) 


(b) 1966-67 to 1974-75: democratic regime/demand politics 
(mainly Indira Gandhi) 

(c) 1975-76 to 1976-77: authoritarian regime/command politics 
(emergency) 

(d) 1977-78 to 1979-80: democratic regime/demand politics 
(Janata)4 
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1956-57 to 1965-66: Democratic Regime-I/Command Politics-l 
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Per cent of Total Expenditure 


Graph 2 Central Government Capital Formation (As a Proportion of Total Expenditure) 
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Source : Barnett Rubin, ‘Private Power and Public Investment in India: A Study in the Political Economy of 
Davelopment,' Dissertation, Department of Political Science, University of Chicago, 1982, Table 9. 
Rubin's sources include, Government of India, Ministry of Finance, An Economic and Functional 
Clessification of the Centra! Government Budget, Delhi, annual. Also Government of India, Finance 


Ministrv. Economic Survev. 1981—82. Delhi. 1982. 
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1966-67 to 1974-75: Democratic Regime/Demand Politics | 


The first phase of demand politics commenced in 1965-66, the last 
year of the third plan, and continued through 1974-75, with a brief 
remission in 1971-72. Factors exogenous to a political economy 
framework of explanation contributed to the manifestation of 
demand politics. The exogenous factors took the form of shocks 
caused by security, political, and economic events: military failure 
in wars with China (1962) and Pakistan (1965); the deaths of two 
prime ministers (Nehru in May 1964 and Shastri in January 1966); 
and the ‘worst weather on record’ in 1965-66 when food production 
plummetted and prices soared.6 Together they created the neces- 
sary but not the sufficient conditions for the rise of demand politics. 

The US President Lyndon Johnson practised a disruptive and 
politically counter-productive ‘short tether’ food aid policy. The 
World Bank, US and consortium foreign aid commitments 
remained unfulfilled. One of the first acts of the inexperienced new 
Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, was rupee devaluation (June 1966). 
Perceived as being imposed on India, it politically embarrassed the 
Gandhi government and weakened its standing and authority.7 
Poor economic performance both reflected and compounded the 
effects of exogenous shocks on the rise of demand politics. 
Economic indicators for the fifth year of the third plan (1965-66) 
turned sharply downward. Industrial as well as agricultural produc- 
tion declined; plan investment, already adversely affected by the 
doubling of defense spending after the China war (October 1962) 
(see Graph 2), slumped further; and prices shot up. 

The fourth general election (February-March 1967) illustrates 
the mutually determinative relationship between type of regime 
and politics and economic performance. Voters turned out in 
unprecedented numbers (Graph 1) to protest poor economic 
performance and to vote against the government's domestic 
and foreign economic policy failures. The result was v 
ation of the Congress, the party of nationalism and independence. 
Between the third general election in 1962 and the fourth in 1967, 
the Congress’ share of parliamentary votes and seats dropped 
from 46 to 40 and from 73 to 54 per cent respectively, 
6 For further examination, see John Mellor et. al. (1968), p. 87. 

7 See James Warner Bjorkman (1981). 
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of state assembly votes and seats from 44 to 40 and 60 to 49,8 and 
its control of governments in sixteen states from 90 to 50 per 
cent as regional parties or opposition party Coalitions formed 
governments in eight. In circular fashion, the outcome fostered 
demand politics, as narrow and uncertain Congress majorities 
at the center and unstable and warring opposition coalitions 
in the states rendered governmenta! authority more suspect and 
vulnerable. 

The result of the elections weakened public authority. At 
the center, the Congress government was inhibited by a razor- 
thin majority. After the Congress split in November 1969, its 
minority government remained in power until the 1971 parliamen- 
tary election with the support of the CPI and DMK. Faced with 
eight opposition-governed states, its capacity to initiate and 
coordinate policy between the union and the state governments 
declined. At the state level, party parochialism and rivalry in 
coalition governments fragmented and discredited authority. 
With the writ of the government enfeebled, it became much 
more difficult to combine a democratic regime with command 
politics. 

Quantitative and historical evidence for the rise of demand poli- 
tics after 1965 includes increases in electoral participation (turn- 
out), riots, strikes, student ‘indiscipline’ (see Graph 1) and agrarian 
unrest. Baldev Raj Nayar has shown that the ratio of riots to popu- 
lation was relatively stable for the decade 1954-55 to 1963-64, slowly 
increased between 1964-65 and 1966-67, and then rose dramati- 
cally from 1967.? Between April and August 1966, when food shor- 
tages were acute, there were widespread bandhs (suspension of 
business) and demonstrations demanding food rationing and 


8 For an interpretation of the election, see Lloyd 1. Rudolph and Susanne Hoeber 
Rudolph (1970). 
9 See, for example, Baldev Raj Nayar (1975), p. 24. Forastudy covering the earlier 
years see David H. Bayley (1963). The treatment of political riots and deaths in G. 
Bingham Powell, Jr. (1982) is unsatisfactory for our purposes because he ‘simply’ 
adds up events and divides by a number of years to arrive at measures of political riots 
and deaths, does not control for population (i.e. , uses absolute rather than per capita 
figures in making comparisons among states) and makes no attempt to deal with con- 
textual time-bound relationships between political and economic conditions and 
leaths. (See Table 2.3, ‘Indications of the Failure of Polit- 


levels of political riots and d D 
*Supplemental Data ori Violence 


ical Order: 1958-67, 1967-76,’ p. 22 and Table A.1, 
and Party System Characteristics," p. 232). 
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protesting price rises, tax increases, hoarding and profiteering.!0 
Industrial unrest as indicated by work-days lost more than doubled 
between 1965 and 1966, rose about 25 per cent the following 
year and continued to rise through 1970 (see Graph 1). Student 
‘indiscipline’, an administrative euphemism for goals as various 
as postponing examinations and ‘total revolution’, increased 
dramatically between 1965 and 1966 from 271 to 607 incidents 
(Graph 1).!! Participation in the 1967 election increased 11.7 per 
cent over the 49.6 per cent average of the first three general elec- 
tions (Graph 1). 

An agrarian version of demand politics began with alarming 
intensity after the defeated Congress government of West Bengal 
was replaced in February 1967 by a United Front government that 
included the CPI(M). Taking its name from Naxalbari (a village in 
the narrow neck of Darjeeling district that precariously connects 
Bengal to Assam) the Naxalite movement of tribal landless laborers 
spread west to Bihar and south along the tribal belt of the Eastern 
Ghats to Andhra and Kerala.12 By 1970, Naxalite rebellions had 
been crushed. They were followed by a new version of agrarian pro- 
test, the land-grab movement. Led by leftist parties (the CPI, SSP 
and PSP), landless laborers engaged in symbolic occupation or har- 
vesting of over-ceiling land. A Union Home Ministry study 
reflected the national alarm. In language uncharacteristic of Indian 
bureaucratic speech, it observed that ‘an explosive situation’ existed 
and attributed it to the state governments’ failure to carry out neces- 
sary land reforms. The patience of the cultivating classes was ‘on the 
verge of boiling over,’ and the resulting explosion ‘could rock 
India’ .13 
10 Keesing's Contemporary Archives, 19-26 November 1966, pp. 217-24. 

11 For an elaboration of this point, see Lloyd I. Rudolph, Susanne Hoeber Rudolph 
and Karuna Ahmed (1971). We have put ‘indiscipline’ into quotation marks to miti- 
gate a necessarily negative implication. The various causes, reasons, forms and levels 


of student ‘indiscipline’ can promote or undermine representational Processes and 
policy dialogue. 


12 There is an extensive literature on the Naxalbari rebellion, Naxalite movement 
and Violence, and Naxalism. Naxalbari village has, in fact, supplied Indian English 
-With terms for agrarian radicalism and rebellion. Among the leading works on Naxa- 

lite politics are Marcus F. Franda (1971), Mohan Ram (1971), Biplap Dasgupta 
(1974); J.C. Johri (1972), and Sohail Jawaid (1979). = 
З Keesing's Contemporary Archives, 28 November-5 December | 1970 
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The events between 1969 and 1972 suggested that under Mrs. 
Gandhi's leadership the Congress could restore the party's credibi- 
lity and the government's authority, and perhaps return to the demo- 
cratic regime/command politics of her father’s time. In 1969, she 
split the party, purging the old guard state bosses and promulgating 
progressive and populist measures — including bank nationaliza- 
tion and the call for the eradication of poverty (garibi hatao). These 
moves séemed to restore the Congress’ élan. In 1967 the electorate 
voted against bad government by repudiating Congress. In 1971 the 
electorate voted against. bad government again by using the “де- 
linked’ parliamentary election to signal its repudiation of coalition 
governments in the large north Indian states and in West Bengal. In 
a 1972 election for state assemblies held soon after India's victory 
over Pakistan in December 1971, the electorate not only confirmed 
its 1971 judgement but also rewarded Mrs. Gandhi's conduct of the 
war by returning Congress majorities in most states. Formal indi- 
cators of demand politics receded: the number of work-days lost 
declined in 1971, and the Home Ministry reported a respite in chal- 
lenges to law and order. 

However, the party credibility and governmental authority 
gained in these elections were soon dissipated. Mrs. Gandhi failed 
to exploit her mandate and began a process of party de- 
institutionalization and centralized personal rule.!5 The opportu- 
nity offered by-the 1971 and 1972 elections to combine, as in the 
Nehru era, a democratic regime with command politics was lost. 

The intense ргеззиге-оп government that characterized the 1965-70 
period quickly resumed (Graph 1). It was exacerbated by new 
exogenous shocks that lowered production and raised prices, the 
first oil price rise (1973), and a series of poor monsoons. The 
deterioration of party credibility and governmental authority 
quickened. The number of work-days lost jumped from 16 to 20 
million between 1971 and 1972 and reached an unprecedented 40 
million in 1974 — the year a national railway strike challenged Mrs. 
Gandhi’s government (Graph 1). The incidence of student indiscip- 
line increased greatly after 1966 reaching new heights. The 


14 See the data and discussion in Goverament of India (1972). 

15 Stanley Kochanek (1976). 

16 ‘Demonstrations, strikes, bandhs, etc., imposed unusual strains on the law and 
order machinery.... Studentunrest... has been a cause for serious concern.' Govern- 


ment of India, Home Ministry (1974), p. 1. 
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reports in part reflect student participation in the mobilization of 
discontent by Jayaprakash Narayan (JP) that eventuated in the 
proclamation of emergency in June 1975. JP's anti-Congress move- 
ment for ‘total revolution’ (i.e., fundamental transformation of 
Indian society) was most active in Bihar and Gujarat where students 
were an essential component." On 26 June 1975, Mrs. Gandhi 
imposed an emergency regime on the country. 


1975-76 io 1976-77: Authoritarian Regime/Command Politics || 


Mrs. Gandhi's authoritarian and corporatist version of command 
politics ended the 1965-75 period of demand politics by banning 
strikes and demonstrations, arresting opposition leaders, censoring 
the press and depriving citizens of their civil and political rights. The 
declared purpose of the emergency regime was to restore civil order 
and economic discipline. Reported incidents of student indiscipline 


declined dramatically in 1976 as did the number of work-days lost 
due to strikes (Graph 1). 


1977-78 to 1979-80: Democratic Regime Il/Demand Politics || 


The Janata party's unexpected election victory in March 1977 
abruptly ended authoritarian rule. When its government restored 
constitutional government, a liberal state, and democratic political 
processes, quantitative and qualitative evidence indicate a 
resurgence of demand politics. The rate of student indiscipline and 
the number of work-days lost surpassed those of the sixties. The 
Home Ministry reported serious làw and order problems for 1978- 
79 and 1979-80. It specially noted the appearance in 1980-81 of 
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Graph3a Index of Industrial Production 
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Graph5a Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 
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availability of foreign aid, etc.). Economic performance is also 
affected by leads апа lags associated with the variable gestation 
time of investments and the recurring bottlenecks of uneven 
development. Recognizing that economic performance is deter- 
mined in part by non-political variables, we would like to 
examine the proposition that regime types and/or types of 
politics account in some measure for variations in economic 
performance. 

On Graphs 2a through 5a we have plotted democratic and 
authoritarian regimes against four economic indicators: govern- 
ment capital formation, industrial production, food-grain 
production and wholesale prices. Wide variations in all four 
measures are apparent during democratic regime I (Nehru- 
Gandhi). (See Graphs 1 to 5). During the authoritarian regime, 
performance varied narrowly within plateaus reached just prior 
to its imposition. Under democratic regime II (Janata), invest- 
ment and industrial production showed marked gains while 
food-grain production and prices performed well for two of 
the three years. Overall, there is no consistent time-bound 
association between type of regime and economic performance. 
Put differently, the conventional view that economies perform 
better under authoritarian than under democratic regimes is 
disconfirmed. 

On Graphs 2b through 5b we have plotted the periods for type of 
politics against the same measures of economic peformance used in 
discussing regime types. They show only slightly more marked 
relationships than do the graphs relating to regime types. The most 
striking contrast is that between command politics I (1956-57 
through 1965-66/Nehru) and demand politics I (1966-67 through 
1974-75/Gandhi). Economic performance on all indicators (except 
fond-grain production) was better during the earlier period. How- 
ever, there was little difference between economic performance 
under command politics II (1975-76 through 1976-77/emergency) 
and under demand politics II (1977-78 through 1979-80/Janata). 
Capital formation and industrial production did slightly better 
under demand politics II (J anata), while prices did slightly better 
under command politics II (the emergency). Overall, the relationship 
between type of polity and economic performance is slightly more dis- 
cernible than that between regime types and economic performance. 
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What is most striking about the relationship presented in the 
graphs on type of polity and economic performance is the cont- 
rast between levels of economic performance before and after 
1965-66. The contrast parallels the quantitative increases in 
demand politics indicators evident at the end of the Nehru era 
(see Graph 1). What has changed is the mobilization and participa- 
tion conditions under which state actors pursue economic growth. 
In the post-Nehru era, both command and demand politics face 
a differently constituted political universe that makes economic 
growth more problematic. Its higher levels of mobilization cannot 
be as readily enlisted in the cause of economic growth or repressed 
in its name by leadership, corporatist representation, or bureaucra- 
tic controls. 

There appears to be ari indeterminate relationship between types 
of regimes and politics and economic performance in both the pre- 
and post-Nehru political universes. The success of authoritarian 
rule under the emergency in achieving state objectives — control of 
hoarding, recouping black money, better atteadance in government 
offices, compulsory deposits, more stringent tax collection, decline 
in prices, a wage freeze — lends some credence to the view that 
command features of an authoritarian regime provide short-term 
gains by repressing móbilization and participation. But authorita- 
rian regimes set up counter-currents. Citizens value the rights against 
the state that free them from the arbitrary use of state power and 
enable them to represent grievances as well as interests. Recogniz- 
ing and dealing equitably with demands is an important way of gain- 
ing and holding political support, enhancing regime legitimacy, and 
fostering the productive deployment of labor and capital. Producer 
commitment expressed in the form of the productivity of labor, cap- 
ital, and management depends on the equitable outcome of regu- 
lated conflict in economic as well as political arenas. The regulated 
conflict of demand politics can foster the kind of communication 
upon which efficiency and commitment depend. Regulated conflict 
can help to convey information about economic and political expec- 
tations and grievances, and warn about feelings of injustice. State 
intelligence services or Sureaucratically directed Surveys of social 
and economic conditions cannot substitute for the information, 


deliberation, and legitimacy that representation and regulated con- 
flict can yield. 
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Journey to ihe East: 
Industrialization in India 
and the Chinese Experience 


BARNETT R. RUBIN 


Economic Development: 
The Great Vehicle and the Little Vehicie 


In every age the sage becomes a pilgrim; 
Taking his staff, he seeks an end to suffering. 


Inthe reign of the T'ang Emperor T'ai-tsung, tells The Journey to the 
West (Yu 1977), the Bodhisattva Kuan-yin disguised as a mendicant 
monk, interrupted the Great Mass of Land and Water in the capital 
of Ch’ang-an. Before all the dignitaries of the court and the 1,200 
monks the Bodhisattva cried: 


You know only how to talk about the teachings of the Little Veh- 
icle. Don’t you know anything about the Great Vehicle? The 
doctrines of your Little Vehicle cannot save the damned by lea- 
ding them up to Heaven; they can only mislead and confuse mor- 
tals. I have in my possession Tripitaka, three collections of the 
Great Vehicle Laws of Buddha, which are able to send the lost to 
Heaven, to deliver the afflicted from their sufferings, to fashion 
ageless bodies, and to break the cycles of coming and going. 


The holy monk Hsuan-tsang, chosen by the Emperor to lead the 
ceremony to ease the suffering of souls in the underworld, lent 
the Bodhisattva the podium, where she revealed her true form. The 
Tripitaka, she announced, were to be found in the Temple of Thun- 
derclap in the Western Heaven, India. Hsuan-tsang volunteered to 
Author's Note: I gratefully acknowledge the assistance of twc of пу students, 
M. Sen and Melissa Ennen, wha probably would like to dissociate themselves from 
the paper as a whole. The detailed statistica! tables on which manv of the paper's 
assertions are based are available upon request from the author. 
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seek these texts and, with the blessing of the T’ang Emperor, 
became the scripture pilgrim; called Tripitaka. So began his journey 
to the West. 

Today too the sages of Asia seek an end to suffering. But while 
the Buddha taught release by detaching the mind from the six senses 
through which suffering enters, for the modern sages the point is not 
to detach themselves from the world, but to change it. Today’s rulers 
honor not monks, but economists, even if they follow the prescrip- 
tions of the latter as little as their predecessors did those of the 
former. The rulers of China now send many pilgrims on journeys to 
the West; but many in India look to the East, seeingin Chinaa place 
where India’s problems have been solved. 

While the physical journey from India to China no longer 
requires the protection of the Monkey King, the Great Sage Equal 
to Heaven, the mental journey for which the physical journey 
always stood remains as perilous as ever. The monkey of the mind 
leaps to conclusions as quickly as the Great Sage Equal to Heaven 
leapt into battle against robbers and demons. How many have over- 
reached themselves, only to have their findings undermined when a 
change in the Chinese leadership led to the release of different data. 

Yet despite all statistical imprecision, several findings stand out. 
China has surpassed India in reducing the daily suffering caused by 
the most extreme poverty. China has surpassed India in increasing 
the output of industrial products. India has surpassed China in pro- 
tecting public and private liberties and the quest for knowledge. 
And India, rather than China, has succeeded in avoiding major 
famines. Elsewhere in this volume Sen addresses the problem of 
providing for the needs of the extremely poor, especially for their 
basic nutrition. Here I consider only the problem of ‘slow’ indus- 
trialization in India: what are its causes, whether the Chinese have 
Solved these problems, and the possibility of solutions. 


Slow Industrialization in India 


Industrialization surpasses the dreams of the Taoist alchemists; not 
only can it commute base materials into wealth and lengthen and 
enrich life, but it can do so not only for an elite but for large portions 
of the population. Furthermore, a firm industrial and scientific base 


———— —— 
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can give a nauon the means to produce its own military equip- 
ment, a pre-requisite tor independence from neighbors and 
suppliers alike. Industrialization can absorb from agriculture the 
surplus labor created by advances in public health and the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving innovations designed to increase the producti- 
vity of the land. And industrialization can produce the professional 
employments and affluent style of life to which urban middle and 
upper classes aspire. 

Despite Gandhi's condemnation of industrial civilization as early 
as his essay, Hind Swaraj, all major factions within the Congress 
government after independence agreed on the promotion of some 
form of industrialization (Frankel 1978). The major disagreement 
within the Corigress was between those who favored a state-led 
strategy concentrating on heavy industry and those who favored a 
private sector strategy based on import substitution of consumer 
goods. The former group emerged victorious in the Congress 
leadership by the mid-fifties, although the latter remained powerful 
at other levels in the party and in the administration. 

The development strategy adopted by the Nehru government 
(and delegated for implementation to the Planning Commission led 
by P.C. Mahalanobis) was a strategy not only for accelerated 
growth through industrialization, but also for the strengthening of 
both local democracy and the central state, to the detriment of the 
traditional intermediaries. 

The central government reserved to itself all new enterprises in 
heavy.and basic industries and the national networks of air transport 
and telecommunications. The state governments were made 
responsible for most infrastructure (water, power, education). 
Other industries — primarily consumer goods — were left to the 
private sector. In order to compensate for the backlog of unemploy- 
ment that might be created by massive investment in capital 
intensive heavy industries, the planners proposed the reservation 
of parts of the consumer industry to labor-intensive handicraft 
techniques. This combination of advanced technology and handi- 
crafts was similar to Mao’s strategy of ‘walking on two legs’ 
(Eckstein 1977). 

This development strategy required massive agricultural growth 
to sustain it. A political strategy of democratizing the villages was to 
transform the basic institutions in the village, and thus increase 
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production without massive state investment. Instead, the more 
efficient utilization of surplus labor through cooperatives would 
allow for investment in agricultural infrastructure (irrigation, roads) 
without placing a financial burden on the central government. 

The institution that was to accomplish this transformation was the 
village council, or panchayat. These elected councils would, for the 
first time, enable the poor and landless to challenge the power of the 
dominant caste landlords. The resulting transformation would both 
increase production and enable the central state to penetrate the vil- 
lages and extract much of the surplus through forced delivery of grain 
at fixed prices, as was being done at the same time in China. The 
surplus expropriated from the rich peasants would be split between 
the village poor and the central state. This strategy would thus 
simultaneously eliminate the extremes of poverty, provide an inves- 
tible surplus for the central government, strengthen the democratic 
State by providing a basis for cooperation between the political 
leadership in the secretariats of New Delhi and the landiess poor in 
every village panchayat, and introduce rapid technological change 
without increasing unemployment. 

During the Second and Third Plans (1956-57 to 1965-66) the 
central government did succeed in laying the foundations of a state- 
owned heavy industrial sector; but many of the planners’ other 
wishes were not fulfilled. Panchayati raj frequently strengthened 
the traditional patronage networks in the village, and there was no 
institutional transformation. There was no radical attack on poverty 
in the villages and no major new source of investible resources. And 
the slow increase of industrial employment did create a backlog of 
unemployment. 

The inability of the central government to extract resources from 
agriculture meant that the investment outlays were financed by a 
combination of inflationary finance, increased taxes on the urban 
population, stocks of foreign exchange left from the Korean War 
period, and some timely foreign assistance, consisting largely of 
food from the US and industrial plants from the USSR (see Rubin 
1982, 1983, for details). Although even these did not allow the gove- 
rnment to fulfil the targets set forth in the planning documents 
(Frankel 1978), both investment and output advanced at quite 


respectable rates during this period — about 7 per cent per year 
for both. 
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The period following the Third Plan, however, witnessed a 
deceleration of industrial growth. This slowdown was merely one 
part of a broader set of events that transformed the Indian political 
economy from 1966 on. That year saw war with Pakistan and the 
subsequent freezing of American aid. Under pressure from the US 
administration. and the World Bank, India devalued the rupee, 
which had retained a fixed exchange rate since independence. Two 
consecutive droughts led to disastrously low harvests in 1965- 66 
and 1966-67. Lal Bahadur Shastri died, and Indira Gandhi became 
Prime Minister, only to see the still united Congress defeated in 8 
states in the 1967 elections. The government declared a ‘plan holi- 
day,’ and postponed the ‘beginning of the Fourth Plan for three 


years, while it debated the appropriate development strategy. 


While the importance of all of these various factors in the changes 
that took place after the mid-sixties is still debated, itis clear that the 
political economy of the Nehru period was quickiy transformed. 
One of the results of this transformation was a deceleration of 
industrial growth, which may persist to this day. In the period after 
1966, growth of output in manufacturing slowed from 7 per cent per 
year to around 4. 

Many scholars writing on the Indian economy have remarked on 
this slowdown.! Recent work by Ahluwalia (1982, 1983) has shown 
in detail where the slowdown has been concentrated. Ahluwalia 
studied the growth of both value added and output at very low levels 
of aggregation: she studied 20 industries at the *two-digit level of 
disaggregation, which corresponds to basie types of industrial pro- 
ducts (food, chemicals, rubber, basic metals. and so on) and also 
within classificatious of industry by types of inputs (metals, agricul- 
tural, or chemical) and type of use (basic, intermediate, capital or 
consumption goods). The latter two classifications she assembled 
from even more detailed data. 

Ahluwalia’s data show clearly that the deceleration of industrial 
growth has been concentrated in basic and capital goods in the user- 
based classification and in metal-based industries in the input-based 
classification. These findings are obviously connected: mining and 
! A partial list of studies of this phenomenon would include Bhagwati and Sriniva- 
san (1975); Raj (1976); Mitra (1977); Vaidyanathan (1977); Srinivasan and 
Narayana (1977); Patnaik and Rao (1977); Nayar (1978); Shetty (1978); Chakravarty 
(1979); Desai (1981); Bagchi (1982); Patnaik (1982); Toye (1982); Rao (1983); Bar- 
dhan (1983): and Varshney (1983), who helped to compile this list. 
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basic metals make up 58 per cent of the basic goods category, and it 
is in these industries that the basic goods slowdown was concen- 
trated. Capital goods are also largely metal based. Basic goods and 
capital goods were sectors that were largely reserved for the public 
sector. The slowdown in these sectors without a compensatory 
acceleration in others signifies the abandonment in practice of ihe 
Nehru-Mahalanobis strategy for growth through state-led indus- 
trialization, without Successfully replacing it with another indus- 
trialization strategy. 

The increase in output of manufactured goods is only one side of 
industrialization. Another side is its effect on the working life of the 
people, as more and more of the labour force come to work in highly 
productive industries rather than in low-productivity subsistence 
farming. Here, too, the data show a definite slacking off of the 
pace. The deceleration of employment in manufacturing has been, if 
anything, even more striking than that of output. The rate of growth 
of public sector manufacturing employment was more than halved 
after the mid-sixties, falling from over 12 to under 6 per cent 
per year, while growth in the private sector feli from 5 per cent to 
only a little over 1 per cent. Thus the growth of private sector manufac- 
turing employment (still about three-fourths of all Such employment) 
has been significantly lower than that of population, which is still 
above 2 per cent per annum. At these rates of growth, there is no 
prospect for a major industrialization of the occupational structure, 

Since the Chinese data are of 
using a different metbodology than the Indian, it is not possible at 
this point to make very precise quantitative comparisons.? There is 
no siñgle series of production fig 
the Indian National Accounts St 


more years, but the Great Leap led to a considerable slá 


= for a discussion of problems with Chinese data and the additio; 


А У 3 па! problems of 
international comparisons, with Specific reference to India, see 


World Bank (1983b). 
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growth in 1960 and a massive decline between 1960 and 1962. This 
decline was on the order of 50 to 60 per cent.? There was a recovery 
from 1962 to 1966, at the end of which production had regained the 
level of 1960. Between 1966 and 1968 there was a relatively small 
decline in production due to the turmoil of the early years of the 
Cultural Revolution. Since then there has been a relatively steady 
growth of output, though at a lower rate than during the 1950s. This 
rate appears to be between 8 and 10 per cent per year. 

Chinese industrialization, then, has exhibited both cyclical 
behavior due to abrupt changes of policy that result from struggles 
within the leadership of the Communist Party and, perhaps, a secu- 
lar deceleration. India's political system does not permit such 
abrupt changes of policy. (Indeed it sometimes appears to preclude 
policy altogether.) The growth of industrial output during the 
1970s, however, was at a distinctly lower rate than that during the 
1950s.* This ‘deceleration’ is not exactly equivalent to India's, how- 
ever, since the lower rate of output growth in the seventies is still 
higher than India's high rate in the fifties. One does not expect a 
vearly growth rate of 15 per cent to be sustained over three decades. 

The Chinese data on the increase in the labor force in industry are 
somewhat puzzling. Whereas in India the labor force in manufactu- 
ring grew more quickly during the period of more rapid growth of 
manufacturing output, in China the reverse is true. During the First 
Five Year Plan, when the statistics show a yearly growth rate of out- 
put on the order of 15 per cent, the labor force grew at only 2.3 per 
cerit. The late sixties and early seventies saw a rapid growth of the 
industrial labor force (8.1 per cent per annum between 1965 and 
1977), followed by some deceleration in the late seventies. 
Nevertheless, industrial employment was still growing significantly 
more quickly than population, unlike in India. The reason for the 
apparent inverse relation between growth of the labor force and 
growth of (the statistics on) industrial production must await further 
analysis. 

3 Ishikawa (1983) finds that the trough in production produced by the Great Leap 
wes comparable in depth and duration to that produced by World War II in the 
economy of Japan. 

! Ishikawa’s Figure 1 shows a steady growth of value of industrial production in 1970 
prices in the 1970s with some acceleration after the defeat of the ‘Gang of Four’ in 
1976. Pairault (1982) shows growth rates of 0.3, 5.1, and 0.0 per cent for 1974, 1975, 
and 1976 respectivelv, followed by growth raies of 14.3 and 13.5 percent for the next 


two years. 
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The statistics alone would lead one to conclude that China's per- 
formance is vastly superior. There are many reasons, however, for 
suspecting that these statistics give an exaggerated picture of the 
success of Chinese industrialization. Amartya Sen finds, for 
instance, that the World Bank figures for the Chinese GNP per 
capita in 1981 and average annual growth of the same quantity from 
1960 to 1981 are not consistent with certain common-sense ideas. 
Projecting the growth rate and the 1981 figures backwards gives a 
1960 GNP per capita of 108 1981 US dollars, while the same proce- 
dure for India yields a result of 194. He argues that this difference 
is not credib!e.5 While Sen's argument relates to GNP it applies a 
fortiori to industrial output, since all statistics show the latter gro- 
wing at a much faster rate than agriculture or services. If the growth 
rate for Chinese GNP per capita is exaggerated, the growth rate for 
industrial output müst be even more so. Per capita backwards pro- 
jection of the World Development Report figures for industrial out- 
put in 1981 and its growth rates for 1960-70 and 1970-81 give China 
and India per capita industrial outputs of 29 and 39 1981 US dollars 
in 1960, which seems unlikely, if China's industrial growth in fact out- 
paced India's throughout the 1950s, as the statistics imply. (Certainly 
China did not begin the 1950s so far behind India in industiialization. 
Malenbaum (1982) argues that they were at about the same level.) 

There are several reasons wh 
be exaggerated. One is that bur 
have an interest in exaggerat 
their leadership, and the 
adequate methods to che 
that industrial production 


y earlier years’ growth rates might 
eaucrats in a system such as China's 
ing the successes achieved under 
Chinese statistical System has not had 
ck the reports it received. Another is 
in China includes an unknown ‘empty’ 
2 Sen takes these figures from the World Development Report (19832), p. 150, He 
presented this argument at the Social Science Research Council Conference on 
"Political Economy of Slow Industrial Growth in India’ at MIT on ! and 2 October 
1983. Varshney (1983), p. 29, summarises his argument, Sen's argument is, of 
course, based cn the assumption that the per capità GNP of india and China were 
roughly the same in 1960. This may not be true, however. The per capita capacities 
of the two economies may have been similar, but the disaster of tlie Great Leap 
reduced actual output by an unknown amount. (Ishikawa shows points ona graph for 
1960, but does not present figures.) None of the tables on production in World Bank 
(1983b) present data for 1960. if production for 1960 was 40 per cent below the 
Chinese economy's capacity, the long-run figures for India and China would be 
approximately equivalent. This mey seem absurd, but fshikawa estimates that 
several major „сополис aggregates fell 60 to 70 per cent during that period. 
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portion (shuifen) — that is, goods that were produced but never 
used because of defects or lack of demand.® Another is that the 
Chinese pricing system gives greater weight to fast-growing sectors. 
Malenbaum (1982) also argues that the estimates of the proportion 
of value added in gross industrial output use to create estimates of 
the national accounts concept of output may be too large, thus 
creating some double counting of output. 

Thus Chinese industrial output may not really have grown as much 
faster than India's as some of the data in the foregoing might lead one 
to believe. Nevertheless, the weight of the evidence shows that, how- 
ever it may be quantified, the growth of Chinese industry has been fas- 
ter than India's. Data in easily measured physical units for a dozen 
industrial products, shows that, at the end of the 1970s, the Chinese 
production per capita was higher than India's for every product except 
refined sugar, which plays a much more limited role in Chinese than in 
Indian diets (World Bank 1983b, II: 126). 1f China and Iridia began the 
1950s at about equal levels of industrialization, this difference, even if 


it is somewhat exaggerated, can be due only to growth. 


Causes of Slow Indusirialization in India: 
Hypoiheses in the Light of the Chinese Experience 


India's industrialization has both slowed down and been, even at its 
most rapid, slower than the average pace of industrialization in 
China and other fast-growing countries.? Virtually no sector of the 
political or economic system has escaped some share of blame for 
this. There are several explanations. of various lengths (Bardhan 
1983: Ahluwalia 1983; Varshney 1983). All have in common a dis- 
tinction between immediate "economic" causes (what economic 
6 Ishikawa (1983) cites two Chinese sources to support his statement that the empty 
portion is ‘of considerable extent’ (p. 246n ). World Bank (1983b), П:111 also notes 
this problem. ~ 


7 India has, of course, not had the type of disastrous 
other economic indicators that China experienced ir the aftermath of the Great 
Leap. At the SSRC conference, Sen argued that, compared to other low income 
countries, India’s industrialization has not been that siow. Implicit in the attention 
given to the slowness of India’s industrialization is the assumption that ludia has the 
potential to grow much faster than most low incorne countries. Given its endow- 
ments in natural resources and human capital, in addition to its considerable politica! 
stabilty, the failure of India to match growth rates with Brazil. Mexico, South 


Korea, or China requires some explanation. 


deciine in industrial output and 
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variables directly affect the rate of industrialization) and more 
basic, usually ‘political’ causes (what policies reproduce or create 
the economic causes of slow industrialization, and what configura- 
tions of power lead to the formulation of such policies). 

One way of examining the validity of these theories is to look at 
a case, such as China, where slowness of industrialization is not a 
problem, and see whether some of the proposed causes of slow 
industrialization in India also exist there. If they do, it becomes less 
likely that these are indeed the causes of slow industrialization in 
India. Causality, of course, is not as simple as that. Variables have 
different effects in different Systems. For instance, effective 
demand is.a much more important determinant of total output in a 
market economy than in an economy organized by planned material 
outputs. 

The immediate causes of slow and decelerating industrialization 
in India that have been proposed can be divided, for the most part, 
into three types: those relating to inadequate effective demand for 
industrial products; those relating to the slowdown of public invest- 
ment beginning in the mid-sixties; and those relating to inefficien- 
cies caused by the industrial policy regime. 

The latter is the most basic, as the effects of the first two depend 
on the industrial policy regime. Besides the reservation of basic 
industries and infrastructure to the public sector, as described 
above, the Indian government has also imposed a variety of controls 
on the private sector. These include the licensing of industrial 
capacity expansion, the lic 


and foreign exchange, and the imposition of detailed regulations of 
the price and quantity of output of specific products, such as t 
(helpfully summarized in Ahluwalia 1983). 

The argument about inadequate demand has many forms. The 
basic argument is that, in an economy which is still more controlled 
by market exchange than by bureaucratic command, increased pro- 
duction of industrial products depends on the Presentation in the 
market of consumers who want them and have money to buy them. 
Such demand can come from the international market, if a country 
pursues a strategy of export Promotion, and spread later io the 


extiles 
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internal market when industrialization based on export promotion 
generates more income internally. But India's industrial policy 
relied on import substitution rather than export promotion as a 
source of demand, so that the generation of new internal demand 
was necessary. In a country such as India such demand would have . 
to come primarily from the agricultural sector, and the agricultural 

sector has not generated fast enough growing incomes in India, 

despite the (regionally limited) effects of the green revolution. 

Furthermore, according to one variant of this theory, income dis- 
tribution in India has become increasingly unequal, as a dispropor- | 
tionate part of the growth, especially agricultural growth, goes to 
the wealthy who own land and can invest in improved inputs such as 
wells and fertilizers. This concentration of income lowers the effec- 
tive demand for goods of mass consumption. 

The size of mass consumer demand, however, cannot account for 
the deceleration of Indian industrialization, first of all because the 
data show no deceleration of the growth of agricultural incomes, 
and also because, as Ahluwalia's study shows, the deceleration in 
industry was concentrated in capital and basic goods, not among the 
consumption goods that growing agricultural incomes would go to 
purchase. The failure of agriculture in India to do much more than 
keep pace with population, however, provides part of the explana- 
tion for the relative slowness of Indian industrialization (given the 

‘decision not to promote exports). China's agricultural production 
appears to have increased, like India's, at about 2 per cent per year, 
with some acceleration since the late seventies, though the heavy 
taxation of agriculture in China means that the disposable income of 
agricultural producers did not rise as quickly as output. Also, just as 
deceleration was concentrated in heavy ihidustry in India, so heavy 
industry has been the fastest growing sector in China, and relatively 
little demand for heavy industry comes directly from incomes of 
agricultural producers. 

Income inequality does not appear to have had a major effect on 
the rate of industrialization. There is no evidence of a shift in 
income inequality capable of explaining the deceleration in the 
mid-sixties. Furthermore, the distribution of income in India and 
China is at about the same level of inequality, contrary to many 
expectations. Overall, the level of income inequality appears 
slightly higher in India, although the figures are so approximate that 
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such differences are not very reliable (World Bank 1983b, I: 83-95). 
The share of the poorest 40 per cent is the same, although the higher 
life expectancy in China leads one. to suppose (without detailed 
data) that the share of, say, the lowest 10 per cent may be higher in 
China. Some have argued that the share of the rich is understated in 
India, since some of their incomes are unreported. The same, how- 
ever, is true in China, where party members and others of high 
status have privileged access to many consumer goods as well as 
sources of illicit income (Liu 1983). China's urban income distribu- 
tion is much more egalitarian than India's, but this, again, is decep- 
tive, as the urban populations of the two countries are not compar- 
able. In China, where every household receives either an urban or 
rural registration, urban residence is by invitation (or bribe) only. 
The rural poor are not free to move to the cities. Thus, while the 
urban income distribution is more egalitarian in China, the inequa- 
lity between urban and rural incomes appears to be somewhat grea- 
ter than in India, though, again, the rough nature of the data does 
not permit a firm conclusion. 

The single most important immediate cause of the deceleration of 
industrialization in the mid-sixties in India was the slowdown 
of investment in the public sector. The slowdown in public invest- 
ment from a yearly growth rate of 11 per cent to one of 5 per cent 
(which has no analogue in private investment) exactly parallels the 
deceleration of growth of output and employment. Toye (1982) and 
Ahluwalia (1983) have shown that this deceleration of public invest- 
ment was even more pronounced for infrastructural investment, 
especially the railways. 

Public investment has accelerated 
both by creating capacities that supply i 
and by demanding inputs from other si 
railways, for instance, both increases thi 
of the nation's transportation system 
for metal capital goods (rail 


industrial development 
nputs to other industries 
ectors. Investment in the 
е freight carrying capacity 
and increases the demand 


f cars, engines, track, tools), which 
in turn create a demand for basic goods such as metals. The same 


is true of investment in electricity generation. Bardhan (1983) has 
also argued that inadequate public investment in major irrigation 
works and other agricultural infrastructure тау underly the slow 
growth of agriculture that has been a drag on the entire economy. 
In this he differs from those who see either class relations of 
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exploitation or ‘distorted’ prices as the major obstacles to agricul- 
tural growth. 

It is difficult to make direct comparisons with China, as virtually 
all investment in China is public investment. The deceleration (and 
even brief real decline) of public investment is evident, however, in 
general indicators of investment such as percentage of gross domes- 
tic product used for capital formation. Even these figures are 
difficult to compare because of differénces in pricing and national 
accounting techniques between the two countries. The single most _ 
directly comparable figure is one given in the World Bank's report 
on China (1983b, I: 79) which estimates a 27.1 per cent share of 
investment in current Indian prices in Chinese GDP in 1979. The 
equivalent contemporary India figure was 23.0. Other Chinese 
series that are consistent across time but not comparable with India 
show that the Chinese investment effort did not slacken during the 
ten years (1966-76) now identified as the decade of the Cultural 
Revolution. The disaster of the Great Leap, however, undoubtedly 
led to a trough in capital formation and very likely even to increased 
consumption of stocks, but the data are lacking. 

Despite their shortcomings, the data available clearly show that, 
whereas the Indian state's will or capacity to mobilize resources for 
capital formation clearly diminished in the mid-sixties and has not 
fully recovered, Chinese industrialization has been propelled by a 
saving and investment effort virtually without parallel among low- 
income countries. i 

Raising levels of investment is not, however, an end in itself. 
Investments in idle or inefficiently used capacity are wasted. The 
investment effort that many in India admire has recently been the 
object of strong criticism in China, where the economic reformers 
feel that consumption has been neglected and that much investment 
has been wasteful (Hare 1982). In both India and China recently 
more attention has been given than previously to questions of the 
efficient utilization of resources rather than to their simple accumu- 
lation. The debates around this question in the two countries, while 
necessarily reflecting the differences in the two economies in ques- 
tion, have many points in common. In both countries there is 
concern over wasteful management of public sector projects that are 
often run as subsidies to the enterprise's employees and customers, 
with losses subsidized by the state. In both there is a debate over the 
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proper role of the market and the criterion of profit in guiding public 
enterprises. In both there is also renewed discussion of the place of 
the private sector. China, which, unlike India, had virtually 
abolished the private sector, even in small services and commerce, 
has now allowed a limited revival. It is also encouraging the estab- 
lishment of ‘collective’ rather than state enterprises, which are in 
many ways similar to worker-run private sector companies. Regula- 
tions on employment of workers have also been relaxed recently. 
> In India the critique of the inefficiency created by the industrial 
policy regime has focused on both the controls on the private sector 
and the management of the public sector. The controls on the 
private sector have not worked as intended. The official rationale 
for the controls was to push the private sector to produce for the 
needs of the masses of consumers rather than for an elite; to encour- 
age Indian industrialists to start new ventures in areas protected 
from foreign competition; and to prevent the domination of indus- 
try by monopoly houses. 

The controls on the product rix have not worked, because the 
industrial policy is incompatible with the lack of any redistributive 
policy on incomes. The government's permitting middle class 
incomes to rise, and with them demands for durable consumer 
goods, which also benefited from protection from foreign competi- 
tion, conflicted with its limitations on the production of such goods. 
The stagnation of the incomes of the poor, especially in agriculture, 
contradicted the government's efforts to force industry to produce 
goods of mass consumption. Thus the policy affecting the supply of 
consumer goods contradicted the policies affecting the demand. 
Industries were not permitted to produce goods for which there was 

demand for those goods they 
sult is stagnation of both con- 


on goods, accompanied by the 
onsumer durables. 


at, in industry 
are of lower quality and higher cost 
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than those made elsewhere. Furthermore, since protection of par- 
ticular industries often results from pressure arid incentives success- 
fully applied to the bureaucracy and government, those.-with 
superior access, mostly the large monopoly houses, have benefited 
disproportionately. | 

The licensing of capacity has also served less to move business in 
a socially responsible direction than to raise its costs and favour 
established business houses over entrepreneurs. Since licenses are 
granted by a bureaucracy largely exempt from political scrutiny, it 
is an excellent forum for the extraction of bribes (known to 
economists as ‘rents’). These bribes, as well as the long waits atten- 
dant on the approval ofa project, significantly raise the cost of any 
new investment. Furthermore, since this system places a premium 
on access to the bureaucracy, ability to withstand long waits without 
financial collapse, and ability to show that one has a reliable track 
record, it consistently favors the established monopoly houses. 

The public sector is also а monopoly house. Whatever differences 
it has from the private sector monopolies arise out of the difference 
in methods of control. In India the political control of the public sec- 
tor has frequently meant that management is extremely politicized, 
not in the appropriate sense of trying to carry out the pclicies of the 
political leadership as quickly as possible, but in the (alas) com- 
monly used sense of becoming part of the exchange of patronage 
and other benefits that forms the basis of faction formation and 
alliances in Indian politics. There is thus: considerable evidence of 
overstaffing, inefficiency, private appropriation of public goods, 
and other forms of corruption. Furthermore, there is evidence that 
this inefficiency has been increasing over time. ў 

One major form of such evidence is the rise in capital output 
ratios in Indian industry. The capital-output ratio is a measure 
of the amount of investment necessary to produce a unit of 
output. The average capital-output ratio is the ratio of the total 
capital stock to the total output. The incremental capital-output 
ratio (ICOR) measures the increment in output produced by 
an additional unit of capital stock: While capital-output ratios can 
vary for many reasons, short-term increases of capital-output ratios 
are often tliought to indicate decreasing efficiency in the use of 
capital. They are used as such indicators in studies of both India 


and China. 
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Many studies have found that capital-output ratios have tended to 
increase in India within manufacturing as a whole and within the 
public sector in particular. Ahluwalia (1982) studied trends in capi- 
tal-output ratios at the same level of disaggregation within which 
she studied the deceleration of output and value added, and found 
that nearly all industries showed a trend for capital-output ratios to 
increase, a trend that could not be attributed to changing techniques 
or changing composition of output. Bardhan (1983) links such 
changes to the politicization of management in the public sector and 
inefficiencies induced in the private sector by industrial policy. 
There is no evidence for a sudden increase in capital-output ratios in 
the mid-sixties; since that sudden marked deceleration in output 
was set off by a sudden decrease in key types of investment, we 
would not necessarily expect to see any such increase. However, 
since India's capital-output ratios are high by international compari- 
sons and increasing, even a recovery in savings and investment such 
as may have been taking place since the mid-seventies would not 
have the same growth inducing effect that it might have had earlier. 
China's problems with efficiency are partly different, as there is 
no comparable private sector to be regulated. Nevertheless, the 
problems of public sector management have possibly been even 
greater in China. Several recent studies (Ishikawa 1983; Hare 1982; 
World Bank 1983b) have concluded that capital-output ratios are 
rising and relatively high in China. The result of this is that, despite 
the increase in the rate of investment noted earlier, the rate of 
industrial growth has remained the same or even slowed down rela- 


tive to the 1950s. In. fact, the high rates of investment have not 
resulted (at least until the last few years) in any major improvement 
in the standards of living of the Chinese masses since the fifties 
(Ishikawa 1983). While there are many possible sources of this. 
change, it is clear that much ofthis rise in capital-outp'it ratios is due 
to such practices as overstaffing, use of public goods for private 
_ gain, nepotism, corruption — in short, to the same practices that 
occur in India.8 | 
То summarize: India's industrializatiqn slowed down in the mid- 
sixties largely because of a sudden end in the growth of public sector 
capital formation, especially in infrastructure. India’s industrial 
growth all along has been hampered by an industrial policy that is 


8 Ishikawa supports this contention. For evidence see Liu (1983) or Butterfield (1982). 
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inconsistent with the incomes policy, especially with the slow 
growth of agricultural income. Chronic inefficiencies in the use of 
capital have grown worse over time, to the point where a simple | 
revival of investment, as may have taken place since 1976, is 
unlikely to increase growth rates.9 

In China, industrial growth rates have been higher, mainly 
because of a substantial investment effort, largely based on forced 
savings extracted from agricultural producers, but the output mix 
has been heavily weighted toward heavy industry rather than satis- 
fying consumer demand, which, at least until 1978, also stagnated. 
Policies that heavily insured all personnel in the state industrial sec- 
tor against economic reversals have led to the inefficient use of the 
huge amounts of capital invested, leading the Chinese to shift their 
focus to various schemes of institutional reform aimed at improving 
industrial management and responsiveness to consumers. 


The Politics of Solutions 


It can be tempting, when phenomena such as those described here 
are presented as problems, to conclude by prescribing solutions. 
The solutions may seem quite evident. If industrial policy and 
incomes policy are contradictory, then either redistribute income to 


г the poor or allow the private sector to produce luxury consumer 


goods freely (but subject to taxation). If public investment is 
inadequate, then increase it. If agriculture is growing too slowly, 
then increase investment in agricultural infrastructure. If indis- 
criminate protectionism coddles inefficient industries, then open 
India to the international market. If public sector management is 
too politicized and inefficient, then fire the incompetents and 
organize a technocratic meritocracy. And so on. 

„Such recommendations, however, are, at least implicitly, addres- 
sed to a-completely autonomous national leadership that need 
only exercise ‘political will’ to formulate and implement policy. 


` Yet the history of Indian development programs can be read as 


little more than a clear refutation of this model of policy. Many 
Indian leaders would have gladly carried out some or all of the 
? Richard Eckhaus disputes this (see Varshney 1983 and Eckhaus 1983), as he attri- 
butes the inefficiencies largely to inadequate demand, which increased investment 
could remedy in part. 
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, suggestions above, but the configuration of power in Indian society 
: prevents them from doing so. um 
To a large extent, the system described in the foregoing is the 
result of bargains that have been struck among powerful sectors of 
Indian society that could not be upset without major political trans- 
formations. Behind the shortfall of public investment, for instance, 
is the inability of the public sector to save, which results from a com- 
bination of its inability to tax agricultural income (which is insisted 
upon by the ever more powerful surplus producing peasantry), and 
the expanding claims on government expenditure of programs and 
subsidies designed to placate a variety of interest groups. Behind 
- the industrial policy is the rise of a new class, based in the govern- 
ment bureaucracies, resembling the ruling ‘intelligentsia’ of the 
socialist countries, that both looks down on business and depends 
on its power to license the private sector to extract the rents that 
make up much of its income. At the same time the big business 
houses, while occasionally protesting their being forced to submit to 
long waits and pressures to brive officials, benefit from the protec- 
tion of their markets from both foreign and new entrepreneurial 
competition. Bardhan (1983) has described this as rule by an 
alliance of three classes (business, surplus producing farmers, and 
goyernment bureaucrats), institutionalized in a pluralist democracy 
where politicians act mainly as brokers and bagmen between the 
interests. 

If this view is carried to an extreme, it may be that Indian democ- 
racy (whatever may be left of it by the time this essay is published) 
is itself to blame for India’s development problems. It allows 

(оо many interests, especially those with many resources, to lay 
claims on the state and leaves the political leadership with few 
resources but post facto physical repression, which the current 
leadership seems to have little reluctance in using. One scenario for 
India’s future, then, is an even starker choice between Stagnation, 
accompanied by escalating violence, and some form of authorita- 


rian rule, either a developmentalist bureaucratic-auth -ritarian 
10 There is a spirited and, to my mi 
this problemsresults from a ‘reso 
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regime (of which the 1975-77 Emergency was only a mild foretaste) 
or a revolutionary socialist one. 

Either of these transformations would be accompanied by 
bloodshed that would make today's news from Amritsar, 
Hyderabad, and Bombay appear to be part of a naive and calmer 
past. And indeed, as an examination of the Chinese experience 
shows, those parts of it that Indians may view as solutions to their 
own problems (heavy taxation of agriculture, huge investment out- 
lays in heavy industry, strict household registration and restriction 
of migration) may appear to those who must live under them as 
problems in their own right. Nor should we forget that the revolutio- 
nary transformation in China took the lives of millions of victims, 
including the perhaps 26 million dead for the sake of the Great Leap 
Forward. Socialist transformation in the USSR, Cambodia, 
Ethiopia, and Afghanistan has also been accompanied by mass 
death (by hunger and terror), a fact that the horrors 'of India's 
capitalism should not lead one to forget. 

Finally, however well or badly China's socialist leaders have dealt 
with their people, they remain not only socialist, but also Chinese. 
China and India differ from each other not only in their contempo- 
rary social systems but also in ways that millennia of pilgrimages have 
not changed. China has been for ages the preeminent bureaucratic 
state, characterized by ethnic homogeneity and a citizenry regis- 
tered with and regimented by a hierarchy of officials centered in the 
capital. India has been for ages a multi-national civilization, its var- 
ious states consisting of shifting alliances of elites arising out of the 
varying social and cultural structures of the regions. The problem of 
industrializing India is the modern version of this ancient problem 
of centralizing resources in such a diverse and centrifugal system. 

For this very reason, there remain some who, developing the, 
teachings of Gandhi, still question whether the path of industrializa- 
tion is the best path for India. Sen elsewhere in this volume argues 
that the main task facing India is providing basic sustenance and 
health care to the poorest rather than increasing the aggregate 
growth rate. The activists communicating with-each other through 
the Lokayan project (Lokayan 1982) argue, in their various ways, 
for decentralized development based on autonomous popular 
organizations. Both these views seem unlikely to find much of 
a hearing in the metropolises that rule India in a world where 
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industrialization may be the key to national independence. India 
may not be able to escape one or the other foreign model of 
development. But it is still worthwhile to reflect on the words of the 
Monkey King, the Great Sage Equal to Heaven, when the scripture 
pilgrim Tripitaka asked him how far it was to the Western Heaven 
(Yu 1977, 463-64): 


You can walk from the time of your youth till the time you grow 
old, and after that, till you become youthful again; and even after 
going through such a cycle a thousand times, you may still find it 
difficult to reach the place you want to go to. But when you per- 
ceive, by the resoluteness of your will, the Buddha-nature of all 
things, and when every one of your thoughts goes back to its very 
source in your memory, that will be the time you arrive at the 
Spirit Mountain. 


The problems that the modern sages set themselves cannot be sol- 
ved only by ‘using Mind to question Mind’ (i-hsin wen-hsin). But 
neither can they'be solved by pilgrimages to half imagined places. 


Whatever India's future may be, it will not be to become another 
China. 
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Stratification of Women's Work in | 
Rural India: 
Determinants, Effects, and Strategies 


KALPANA BARDHAN 


The Dichotomy 


In a society as hierarchical and unequal as India’s, women do not 
form a social stratum, a collectivity with shared interests, because of 
the enormous differences in their material resources, social culture, 
and occupational situation. Even the most romantic idealist must 
admit to that. It is thus important to specify issues — both analytical 
and policy-making — according to the Socio-economic coordinates. 
Even for the politics of solidarity, articulation of the specific needs 
of the working poor might help to dispel some of their justified skep- 
ticism about elite feminism. The starting point of this paper is the 
pattern of differences in female work participation and occupations 
generally observed in Indian villages: differences — based on the 
family’s access to economic resources — between the landed 
families, the peasant and artisan families, and the land-poor labor 
families; and differences along the axis of status (mainly caste) 
hierarchy, which is not always neatly aligned with economic 
inequality. Work-pattern stratification is, of course, a general 
characteristic of a society that is both status-hierarchical and asset- 
unequal; but it operates far more stringently in the case of women 
than men. 

A paradoxical feature of women's work in rural India is that while 
the overall rate of work-force participation is low, and has declined. 
over the last three decades, the proportion of wage-laborers among 
the female workers is rather high and rising.! In other words, the 


Author's Note: I wish to thank Mary Katzenstein and Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak 
for their comments on an earlier version of this paper. 

1 This is based on both the National Sample Survey (NSS) data for workers defined 
by ‘usual activity status,’ and the census data using the criteria of primary source of 
employment or of earning. Between 1972-73 and 1977-78, according to the NSS, the 
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female proportion is much larger in the wage-labor force, the rural 
proletariat so to speak, than in the total rural work-force. The 
largest female proportion is among the casual agricultural laborers 
and construction workers including those in rural public works. No 
less striking is the pronounced concentration of Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes (the most disadvantaged, economically and socially) 
among the women working as farm laborers.2 The core of rural 
India's working women is thus formed by Adivasi and Harijan 
wage-laborers. Their availability at low wages reinforces, for the 
women of peasant families, the status-differentiating value of 
eschewing farm work in order to be distanced from the ‘despised 
and hardworking female laborers’ (Boserup 1970), which is part of 
the reason why peasant women in India are not found working out 
in the fields as much as in Southeast Asia. The mode of differentia- 
tion from below is two-fold: by ostensibly avoiding тсоте-репега- 
ting work (as against income-processing or domestic work); and, if 
one is to be employed, by avoiding types of work {паї are status- 
degrading by association, particularly manual wage-labor. 


Explanatory Approaches 


The study of women's work in the traditional, yet in some ways 
transitional, context of rural India is rather fragmentary, derivatives 
of the various analytical concerns of different sets of social scien- 
tists. Anthropologists are primarily interested in deciphering the 
underlying socio-cultural codes. Even they are divided between the 


percentage of total days of employment accounted tor by casual agricultural labour 
went up from 20 to 33 in the case of women in rural India, while in the case of men, 
it remained lower and increased less, from 15to21. According to the census data, the 
percentage of ‘usual status’ agricultural laborers in the rural female work force 
increased from 25 in 1961 to 48 in 1971, and to 50 in 1981, while the percentage of 
such laborers in the male rural work force changed from 16 to 26 to 24 over the same 
period. These trends are also confirmed by the Rural Labour Enquiry data, accord- 
ing to which the ferhale to male ratio of agricultural laborers in 
increased from 0.65 in both 1956-57 and 1964-65 to 0.73 in 1974-75, 
2 Seven states (Bihar, Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Madhya 
Pradesh, West Bengal, and Uttar Pradesh) have relatively greater concentrations of 


Harijan (Scheduled Caste) and Adivasi (Scheduled Tribe) population in tural areas. 
The proportion of female to male agricultural laborers in these states is close to 0.9, 
or nearly as many women are farm labourers as men. 


the country has 
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'structuralism of cultural phenomenology, ideology as constitutive 
and prior to action, and the behavioral empiricism of dialectic inter- 
relationships between material conditions and social ideology 
(Lynch 1977). Anthropologists view the dichotomy of women's 
work only as an aspect — one of many — of the system of social 
status hierarchy and equivalence. They rarely view it as a causal fac- 
tory as an instrument — not just a symbol — of stratification. Nor 
are. they much concerned with the dynamics of work pattern, its 
causes and effects, in the context of contemporary Indian experi- 
ence. They have an explanatory framework, at least a crucial ele- 
ment of it: division of labor within the household and among social 
groupsas determined by the norms of hierarchical appropriateness. ` 
Work is not merely a medium of generating earnings or production. 
It is a symbol of hierarchical position, a conveyor of the value 
system ordering the village society. A woman’s work has a stronger 
significance for family status than a man’s work, and is thus much 
more closely regulated. Accordingly, the richest high caste women 
take no part in work outside their households; peasant caste women 
often help in the field (which includes taking meals and supplies to 
the men in the field, processing crops, and maintaining the lives- 
tock), working mainly within the family enterprise; the land-poor 
lowest caste and tribal women regularly do manual wage-labor on 
mostly agricultural operations. 

This basic explanatory model is significantly qualified by the 
operation of the ‘Sanskritisation’ process (Srinivas 1966, 1978), 
exerting powerful pressures on women in the middle ranks — peas- 
ant, artisan, service castes — to emulate upper caste norms of 
immurement and propriety іп work. Where female farm labor is 
supplied largely by a caste/ethnic community lower in ritual status 
than peasant castes, the ‘Sanskritization’ process is reinforced 
(Boserup 1970). There is considerable evidence that cultivating 
families, as they experience economic improvement, withdraw their 
women from direct farm work to processing activities at home, and 
then (at least with the younger generation) on into education for 
transition to status-enhancing marriage or white-collar government 
jobs, the supply of which has increased considerably in rural India 
in recent decades. f | f 

A contending process is also operating and arises from the tension 
between economic compulsion and status-norms of appropriate 
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work. The impoverished among the middle-upper caste and Muslim 
women are averse to the kinds of work which erode their distinction 
from women of lower status. The changing rural-economic environ- 
ment, with state-initiated and growth-induced factors at work, 
offers new channels of earning and generates face-saving, even 
status-enhancing, alternatives to immurement. The growing supply 
of *modern' service jobs in banks, schools, and various government 
agencies are thus readily taken up by women from peasant and 
artisan families, even by the upper-caste and Muslim women tradi- 
tionally averse to outside employment. 

Economists look at the occupational stratification or labor 
market segmentation from the viewpoint of allocative efficiency 
and distribution, to identify the obstructions to the ‘trickle down’ 
processes. While accepting the presence of extra-economic deter- 
minants, they try to isolate (from a policy-making standpoint) the 
working of economic incentives on the rate and pattern of work 
participation, the barriers to occupational mobility and market 
competition. The barriers can arise from the employers' or the con- 
sumers’ ‘taste’ for discrimination (hierarchic values) and from 
disparities in resources and options that affect the terms of labor 
supply by difference sections. The occupational-cum-wage differen- 
tiation by sex and social (caste/ethnic) status observed in village 
labor markets is explained at least as much, if not more, by the struc- 
ture of supply-side constraints or disadvantages. The major 
employers in the village know the differences in economic oppor- 
tunities facing different sections of laborers, and they use their 
market power to pay different wages or segregate them occupation- 
ally, thus acting profitably upon the sectional differences in labor 
supply conditions. 

In rural West Bengal, for example, women laborers from the 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes are hired much less in the non-farm 
jobs and are paid less when hired.3 For agricultural labor, in which 
they are concentrated, they get lower wages than male laborers, 


3 On the basis of household-level micro data on time disposition, from the 1972-73 
NSS for rural, West Bengal. This result is derived from a cross-classification of the 
employment pattern of usually working women by the family landholding size, on 


the one hand, and social status, on the other. The data base dictated the useofavery * 


broad division or cut-off point in the status hierarchy: between the Scheduled Castes 
and the Scheduled Tribes on the one side, and the rest (upper and middle caste Hin- 
dus and Muslims) on the other. For details of the analysis, see K. Bardhan (1981). 
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even in operations they are specially skilled in, like transplantation. 

` Part of the reason is that they are generally poorer and have fewer 
options, weaker bargaining positions and a lower minimum accept- 
able wage.* Landed employers, especially in areas lacking economic 
growth, insure against excessive outmigration of landless labor 
families by giving priority to men, the prime movers. Employers, no 
matter what their value system, profit by maintaining the discrimi- 
nation, since it serves to restrain wage increases both by inhibiting 
permanent outmigration of labor families, which would tend to 
follow excessive male unemployment, and by maintaining a reserve 
of cheaper female labor, which hold down the seasonal wage peak 
for men. 

Adivasi and Harijan women are funnelled into lowest-paid farm 
labor, construction, and coolie labor. Upward mobility through 
migration and through access to new kinds of employment oppor- 
tunities, even in the larger and more diversified villages, is more 
‘limited in their case by the lack of access to information, valued 
skills, and resources. Their relative educational handicap is likely to 
persist for a while, because of the substantial lag in school enroll- 
ment for their children, especially: girls.5 Their poverty and con- 
strained earning options are both the cause and effect of their wage- 


The occupational division (farm and non-farm) and the accompanying wage diffe- 
rential is observable in the case of men too, but it is much stronger in the case of 
women. 

i 4 In rural West Bengal in 1972-73 (NSS data), 63 per cent of the women farm 
labourers were in households with a per capita monthly consumption expenditure of 
less than Rs 30, which is the absolute poverty line as defined by the Planning Com- 
mission. A smaller percentage (53 per cent) of male farm laborers were from house- 
holds below the poverty line. Almost a quarter of the agricultural labor households 
in the sample either had no adult male currently in the labor force or the man had too 
little employment, because of sickness, and so on. These severely distressed house- 
holds accounted for as much as a third of all female farm laborers. 

5 In 1977-78, school enrollment among the 6-10 year -olds was 75 per cent for the 

Harijans and 66 per cent for the Adivasis, compared with 83 per cent for the aggre- 

gate. Though the gap has narrowed over time, it is still substantial. See the Report of 
the Commission for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 1978-79. In the 1972-73 
rural West Bengal data from the NSS, the percentage of 8-14 year-old girls attending 
school was 10 per cent for the landless Adivasi/Harijan households, and 55 per cent 
for the middle/upper caste households holding at least 2.5 acres. In between, the per- 
centage attending school varied directly with the level of household income and land- 
holding. For any income/landholding level, the incidence of girls’ schooling was 
lower for households belonging to the scheduled castes and tribes. (K. Bardhan 1981). 
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cum-occupational discrimination, rationalized in terms, of 
“customary nórms or, in discriminating by sex, alleged efficiency 
differences. . 

Aspects of stratification of occupations and remuneration struc- 
ture by sex and by social status are thus sustained by economic 
mechanisms, which can be seen as operating generally and respon- 
ding predictably to the forces of production. Although the family is 
the salient unit of analysis for stratification studies, whether based 


on class or caste analysis, it is not quite sufficient. Situated within | 


the broader framework, the divisions by sex and status affect its 
properties of stability and dynamics. 

The argument that women are supplementary earners does not 
apply in the case of India's rural agricultural proletariat, which not 
only exceeds its urban industrial counterpart, but has increased 
both absolutely and proportionally in recent decades.* The woman 
laborer in south, east, and west India works in.order to subsist at all, 
because the male.is earning far from a living wage, because she is 
often the primary earner,’ and because it is customary for her to 
work in order to support herself and her children. Among rural 
laborers, and in urban informal sectors, women's earnings are very 
important for family subsistence. In terms of labor contribution to 
the village economy and production system, the direct role of 
women in transplanting seedlings, weeding, harvesting, and proces- 
sing crops is obvious, as is the indirect role of peasant women 
cooking for the field hands and processing food for home use or the 
market. 

The argument that women's work — in domestic labor and in the 
high-turnover low-paid casual labor markets — is subsidiary and 
peripheral to the class system is clearly inconsistent with the direct 
and indirect roles in household and village economy. It is hard to 
9 In 1977-78, according to the NSS, there were in rural India 78 million laborers and 
einployees, while in urban India the number of laborers and regular employees total- 
led about 24 million. Between the mid-sixties and the mid-seventies, the number of 
primarily wage-dependent rural families increased from 18 million to 25 million; that 
is, from 25 per cent to 30 per cent of all rural families. In the irrigated paddy regions 
of south and east India, the degree of rural proletarianization is even higher than this 


average. In Tanjore district, for example, two-thirds of the agricultural work force is 
composed of wage-laborers. 


7 
. In 1972-73 rural West Bengal, a fifth of all ag acultural labor households have no 


adult male earning (K. Bardhan 1981). 
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reconcile this argument with the recurrent evidence of women's part 

not only in cases of revolutionary class struggle, but also in rural 

union (Kerala) and cooperative (Maharashtra) movements,- 
whenever they had-a chance. 

Garnsey (1979) argued that gender, although not an adequate 
dimension of stratification, because of the wide diversity in the con- 
ditions of women variously placed in the class or the caste structure, 
is important because the inequalities which stem from the division of 
labor between men and women pervade all levels of society and 
impinge on other aspects of inequality. Three aspects are most 
noteworthy. First, labor markets are segmented — occupations 
stratified and wages differentiated — primarily because of diffe- 
rences in the bargaining position rather than of technological condi- 
tions ot production. Female laborers have weaker bargaining 
positions and will accept a lower minimum wage.* The same-factor 
depresses wages and occupational mobility of Adivasi and Harijan 
laborers relative to others. In the case of women, part of the bar- 
gaining weakness also arises from the constraints of domestic labor, 
which in the case of the poor are modifiable through communal 
pooling facilities. Group-based meal preparation and child-care can 
both lighten the double burden of the poorest working women and 
improve their earning capacities. 

The second aspect of discrimination is the cumulation or rein- 
forcement mechanism. The segregation into static, low-paid jobs 
depresses incentives and capacity to invest in acquisition of educa- 
tion or valued skills. The third aspect of labor market segmentation 
or discrimination by sex, which perhaps makes it the most durable 
and pervasive form, is that potential conflicts can be more easily 
inhibited. Differences in social and economic remuneration systems 
between men and women tend to be more stable and durable com- 
pared with other, more openly conflict-prone divisions. However, 
in a society that has practised the technique of hierarchical inter- 
dependence for ages, it is not hard to see qualitative parallels in 
many traditional and *modern' kinds of patron-client relationships, 
in the methods of welding the subordinate personally to the interest 
of the dominant. The study of stratification must, of course, be 
* The 1972-73 NSS asked a probing question about the minimum acceptable wage 
for alternative regular employment inside or outside the village. It is much lower for 
а woman casual laborer than a man. 
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concerned with the conditions which inhibit open conflict in spite of 
manifest social inequalities (Garnsey 1979), as well as with those 
that stimulate it. At the heart of transition lies the tension, the 
change in the balance, between these two sets of opposing condi- 
tions. The crucial questions then is how the different aspects of 
labor market segmentation — among the layers of hierarchy'and 
among the groups within a layer — respond to economic change 
processes. 


Rural Economic Growth and the Division of Labor 


Parts of rural India have been experiencing capitalistic forms of 
economic growth "and also the increasing availability of educational 
facilities, social services, and productive infrastructure. One would 
expect these two change processes within villages, as well as the 
increasingly active conduits of rural-urban migration and commu- 
ting, to weaken the occupational-cum-wage segregation, homo- 
genizing the labor market if not the status hierarchy. The divi- 
sion of labor in the village is much less of a closed structure now than 
ever before. It is influenced by the pulls of employment oppor- 
tunities in and near the village or in the multiplying urban-industrial 
growth poles, as well as by the counteractive pressure of growing 
| numbers and low-end poverty. Although access to the opportunities 
for occupational improvement and mobility is structured by educa- 
tional and income differences, disfavoring the landless labor 
families more than the peasant and artisan families, still the 
economic growth process tends to weaken the hierarchy in rural 
division of labor. The change at the aggregate macro level is unim- 
pressive because of the regionally limited incidence of the growth 
factors, not just because it is based on a skewed distribution of land. 
The mechanisms of change, notwithstanding the low overall inci- 
dence, are discernible in comparisons across regions of varying growth 
and over time within a region of high agricultural or industrial growth. 
Across India’s rural regions, differences in economic develop- 
: ment and in growth factors (like the availability of irrigation and 


9 : e Ў 
Both agrarian capitalism (production growth centered on large hired labor-based 


farms) and the indirect impact of urban industrialization working through the spread 
of rural small industries linked with organized industrial sectors. 
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transportation) are inversely correlated. with the incidence of 
jajmani-type patron-client relations and of coercive bonded labor 
(Beteille 1979; P. Bardhan 1982a; Breman 1974; Mundle 1979). The 


incidence of contractual market-based relations replacing per- 


sonalized ties of asymmetric reciprocity is higher in rural areas that 
either have a high rate of agricultural growth or are close to urban 
areas. Some areas even have formal or informal collective bargain- 
ing by farm laborers. The nature of political mobilization is certainly 
a contributing factor in these cases of rural labor movement, but 
there is also a correlation with the local environment of economic 
and infrastructural factors (transport and communication, literacy 
rate, and school enrollment). 

In this initial phase of capitalist growth in rural India (including 
agrarian capitalism) there is evidence of a homogenizing tendency 
in the expanding labor market. Wage and employment gaps by sex 


_and caste/ethnic position seem to be more characteristic of economic 


stagnation. The village labor market tends to be less segmented in 
the presence of agricultural growth factors, such as irrigation and 
cropping intensity, or a nearby urban center. In rural West Bengal, 
the agriculturally more developed districts:(Hoogly, Bardhaman, 
Birbhum), and those with urban-industrial proximity (Howrah, 24 
Parganas), have higher wage and employment levels for female 
relative to male farm laborers.!° In contrast, the labor market is 
highly segmented in Murshidabad, Midnapur, Purulia, and West 
Dinajpur. In Karnataka villages, Rao (1981) found the correlation ` 
between caste and occupation, particularly the concentration of 
farm labor among Harijans, to be less in the larger and more diver- 
sified villages. In the case of Kerala, even within the low growth 
rate, rural labor market segmentation by sex and caste/ethnic status 
has been broken down by the combination of relatively high rural- 
urban mobility and the unionization of farm labor for collective 
bargaining. The farm laborers in Kerala used to be only from certain 
untouchable communities. With unionization and the relatively 
high and relatively equal farm wage rates, many other communities 
(Christians, middle castes, Muslims) aré now found working as 
agricultural laborers. 

10 K, Bardhan (1981), on the basis of the 1972-73 NSS of households in rural West 


Bengal, and a composite index of district-level agricultural development (from The 
Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, October 1969) and indicators of urban-industrial 


development of the different districts. 
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By and large, the economic growth process in rural India has gen- 
erated concurrent effects of proletarianization and labor market 
: homogenization. It has weakened the division of labor by sex and 
caste. It has also made the agrarian structure more class-polarized, 
increasing the proportion of semi-landless laborers and reducing the 
proportion of family labor-based peasants in between the wage- 
laborers and the farmer-employers.!! These two changes have major 
implications for the emergent forms of rural labor relations and 
class conflict. The increasing evidence of tension and the incidence 
of agitatians and conflicts should be interpreted not as chaotic 
crises, but rather as symptoms of incipient transition in rural labor 
relations and social hierarchy. The perspective on rural unrest mat- 
ters. It affects the scope and capacity for reforms. With proper 
responses of public policy and a strategy of progressive institutional 
intervention, the state of the rural labor movement can be a major 
input as well as an instrument for carrying out ameliorative policies 
and progressive reforms. The process can be blocked by repressive 
reaction as well as by an inflexible notion of the ‘impossibility of 
reform'. 

On the other side of the inverse correlation between rural 
economic growth and labor market segmentation there is the grim 
prospect that earnings will remain relatively depressed for female 
and Adivasi/Harijan laborers unless high priority is given to step- 

- ping up public investment (in growth infrastructure and input 
supplies) in the many remote and stagnant rural regions. It is also 
arguable that radical land reform might be more feasible in those 
areas than where agrarian capitalism is already developed and: 
entrenched. In any case, given the way things are, for the ameliora- 
tion of labor-market segmentation as а, cause and an. effect of 
poverty, the need will remain for training and work programs 
targeted to the poorest of rural laborers (the tribal and outcaste 
communities, and their female subset in particular) in order to 
improve their employment options and hence bargaining position. 
11 [n a study of agrarian class formation in West Bengal, P. Bardhan (1982a) shows 

_ that the proportional importance of the family farmer class (those neither hiring in, 
nor hiring out labor to any significant extent) is among the lowest in the agriculturally 
most advanced districts (Burdwan and Hoogly). Family farmers are proportionately 
much more important in the district With the lowest productivity in the state (like 

- Midnapore and Murshidabad). Correspondingly, the incidence of both capitalist far- 
mers and land-poor farm laborers are much higher in the two most advanced districts. 
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Since young girls in the typically nuclear households of landless 
labor families often have to take over the collection-maintenance- 
gathering activities of their laboring mothers, and thus miss school- 
ing even when it is made available, there is also a very urgent need 
for organizing cooperative facilities for reducing the heavier burden 
of domestic labor on the working women and girls of the disadvan- 
taged sections in particular. I will examine the details of this issue 
later. 

In concluding this section on the relation between the process of 
economic growth and the sexual division of labor, it should be noted 
that the conflicts of interest that surface and sharpen are not just 
those between the landed and the landless, the employers and the 
laborers, which give rise to and propel the labor movement, but also 
those between male and female laborers, which shape the gender- 
bias and skill-bias in the rising union movement. The growth in 
labor demand in the expansive phase of capitalism undermines the 
market segmentation by tapping the cheaper reserves of female labor, 
and thus keeping male wages from rising as much as they would if 
the pre-existing differentials were maintained. Instead of going for 
broad-spectrum organization and a ‘solidaric’ strategy for wage bar- 
gaining, unions tend to exclude low-skill and women laborers. 
History seems to repeat itself in the discouraging attitude of early 
unions and policy advocates towards women in the labor force.!? Is 
women's work participation a desirable thing after all? Should they 
not withdraw from the labor force to let the men win the battle for 
a family wage? Rather, should they not take care of the home and 
avoid being doubly stressed by domestic labor and economic work? 
Onestep forwardis two steps backward. The victory of skilled, male 
laborers in the early stages of the union movement comes at the 
expense of the excluded multitude of low-skilled, largely female, 
laborers shut out from institutionally regulated wages and social 
legislation. The emerging bipolarity is between, at one end, the 
labor aristocracy and the vast unorganized sectors, expanding and 
getting homogenized, and at the other end, the organized industrial 
and service workers. This situation is, of course, conducive to the , 
extraction of profit by the employers who operate outside the 
unionized pockets of labor markets. The intentional exclusiveness _ 
12 [n Britain and the United States in the nineteenth century, unions excluded 
women both formally and informally by limiting them to helper categories and non- 
ladder apprenticeship. Parallels can be seen in the developing countries today. 
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of the labor movement helps the landlord-employers and the sub- 
contractors of large-scale industrial and business concerns. It delays 
amelioration for the bulk of the disadvantaged laborers. Unions 
could affect the overall level, not just the structure, of wages by giv- 
ing more weight to the organization of laborers in the extensive 
periphery — in rural areas and in the urban informal sectors, and by 
following a broad-spectrum wage-bargaining strategy and stressing 
the broadly beneficial non-wage demands for food subsidy, health, 
and educational coverage. As can be seen in the case of Kerala, the 
union movement is strengthened, not dissipated, by covering farm 
laborers and employees of small enterprises: 

Aside from organization for collective action (bargaining wages 
as well as operating mutual-help schemes), the critical factor for the 
very low income laborers, especially women from the disadvan- 
taged sections, is public policy intervention. Two categories of prog- 
rams are involved: (i) employment targeting in order to counteract 
the access stratification; and (ii) provision of basic needs at the base 
level (nutrition, health and education). The latter should also 
include simple amenities, which can make a vast difference in the 
burden of daily chores for the poorest in most of rural India. 


Domestic Labor and Work Force Participation: 
Choice and Double Bind 


The allocation of a woman's time between employment (directly 
generating income or production in wages or in family enterprise) 
and domestic work (processing earnings into family consumption) is 
determined by the economic level and the social status rank of the 
family. Inter-household data on individual time disposition and 
| usual activity patterns show that the relative preoccupation with 
domestic as against income-producing work is much less in the land- 
poor rural households in general, and those belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes in particular (K. Bardhan 1981). For 
the relatively affluent upper/middle castes (and Muslims), the sex- 
ual division of labor and women's almost exclusive preoccupation 
with domestic work i$ a matter of preference, status-oriented or 
otherwise. In the case of the poorer women from tribal and lowest 
. caste families, when one looks closely at the content of their so-called 
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domestic work, one finds two elements which are much less promi- 
nent in the case of women in affluent households. Part of their time 
spent in domestic work is hidden unemployment consisting of the 
‘discouraged worker effect’ and seasonal withdrawal from the labor 
force,!3 which readily enters the direct labor force during peak sea- 
sons and with agricultural growth, and which therefore would be 
very responsive to the introduction of suitable work programs. 
Another sizable part of their domestic work consists of gathering 
(water, firewood, fodder, edibles, reusable discards) and mainte- 
nance activities, which are either of economic value to the house- 
hold or otherwise essential for survival. 

Landless labor families are generally nuclear and thus are without 
the pooling and mutual help available in the extended households of 
farmers.!^ They are also generally poorer, so they must undertake а 
lot more gathering and scrounging activities for subsistence. In this 
context, simple labor-saving amenities introduced on a public or a 
communitarian basis in the village (such as suitably located wells 
and fuelwood lots, simple transportation to save the enormous 
amounts of time and calories the poorest have to spend walking to 
and from work), inexpensive commercialization of certain standard 
chores (like the processing of grains and fodder, making unleavened 
bread), and some degree of social reorganization or communal 
pooling of child-care and meal preparation can be very productive 
in the sense of releasing more adult time for earning or production, 
without impeding their children's schooling. Besides, by saving the 
vast amount of female and child labor and energy currently spent in 
13 The female labor force participation rate is underestimated in most surveys 
because of disguised unemployment and disguised employment (in the gathering- 
processing-maintenance activities). For poorer rural women, mostly in labor house- 
holds, the unemployment rate turns out to be very high when one takes into account 
the seasonal and general ‘discouraged worker effect’ (P. Bardhan 1981). 
1^ Among the agricultural labor households in West Bengal, for example, the rate 
(time flow) of women's labor force participation is positively related with the degree 
of child engagement in domestic work, and with the number of adult women in the 
household to share the necessary chores of gathering/maintenance/housekeeping 
(K. Bardhan 1981; P. Bardhan 1982a). Rural labor households in India are generally 
nucleated and relatively small. According to the Rural Labor Enquiry data (1974-75) 
for India as a whole the average size was 4.7, consisting of 0.65 under 5 years, 1.44 
between the ages of 56 and 14, 2.47 adults of 15-59 years, 0.24 older than 59 years. 
The shortage of grandparents in the labor households is partly a result of the shorter 
life of the poor, and partly the higher rate of partitioning and nucleation of landless 
households in general. 
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- hauling water, fuel, fodder, and so on, a significant contribution can 
be made towards reducing their calorie deficits of expenditure over 
intake. For any given level of wages, the rural labor families’ 
caloric poverty could be reduced, among other things, by rapidly 
introducing’ effort-saving facilities and pooling devices to lessen 
their domestic labor, particularly the many gathering chores. It 
would, of course, also reduce the double burden of the poorest 
working women and the loss of schooling otherwise available for 
their daughters. Better access to potable water, ftielwood, fodder, 
and community kitchens would be very productive indeed in both 
private and sociai terms. . 

Employment growth in rural areas may induce increased female 
work participation. But, the labor-saving reorganization of domes- 
tic work, and the introduction of amenities of life relevant for the 
poor, do not readily follow the increased work participation. They 
tend to arise afterward: there is a considerable time. lag, which 
meanwhile inflicts a double burden on the working poor and a loss 
of education for girls. The problem is solvable by a combination of 
public and self-help measures. One of the many sensible suggestions 
for simultaneously increasing employment opportunity and reduc- 
ing the double bind in an inexpensive manner is that employment 
schemes for women in locations with a concentration of the disad- 
vantaged sections should require that the workers be 
cooperativized, partly to initiate and operate the pooling and 
mutual-help schemes (Dixon 1978). Employers could also run more 
purely economic schemes like loan funds and consumer coopera- 
tives along with the pooling of cooking and child-care. 

The poor systematically underinvest in education, particularly 
female education, not only because they lack access and cannot 
afford to release children from the labor for daily survival, but also 
because being crowded into static low-wage jobs leaves them with 
neither the resources nor the motivation for long-term strategies 
for occupational advancement. This, in its turn, reinforces and 
perpetuates their disadvantage in the segmented labor market. 


15 Batliwala (1982) reports on the basis of a study of human enetgy use patterns 

(ASTRA, Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore), that the average daily level of 
"calorie expenditure per woman is larger than-the average per man in rural ‘areas, 
primarily because of the laborious tasks of hauling (water, firewood, fodder) and 

cooking. Along the generally observed bias in calorie intake disfavoring women and 
girl children, this factor could be causing larger female undernutrition. 
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The case of the poorer women — in their unemployment, their load 
of low-wage labor, their position in a hierarchically segmented labor 
market, and in their double bind — also represents the mechanisms 
of stratification more generally true for the society as a whole. 


Division of Labor as a Demographic Determinant 


In India, the female to male ratio is less than one, the mortality rate 
in the 0-4 years age group abnormally higher for girls than boys. 
Even though life expectancy has been increasing, the rates of infant 
and maternal mortality declining, and health care facilities improv- 
ing in rural areas, the sex differential in mortality has been persis- 
tent (Miller 1981; P. Bardhan 1974, 1982b). Apparently, the con- 
scious or unconscious neglect of girl children in terms of nutrition, 
caring in sickness, and making use of available medical facilities are 
persistent features of parental behavior. Why is this so? India is not 
the only country with a strong culture of preference for sons over 
daughters; within it there are striking differences across regions and 
among communities with respect to the sex ratio (overall and 
among the young children) and there are differential rates of child 
mortality. The gap is the largest in north and northwest India, but 
decreases as one moves to the south and the east (P. Bardhan 
1982b). Why is the general neglect of female children more preva- 
lent in the northwestern parts of India? It could not be the stronger 
influence of Islamic culture, because there is little systematic evi- 
dence for the female-to-male sex ratio being lower among the 
Muslims. The phenomenon is more region-specific than religion- 
specitic: North and northwestern India are not poorer in terms of 
average per capita income and food availability than south and east 
India. The main explanation for the regional difference seems to be 
the fact that women's direct participation in agricultural production 
is much higher in the wet paddy regions of the south and east than · 
in the dry cultivation in the west and the wheat belt inthe northwest. 
The resulting difference in the economic value of women and 
female labor affects the attitude towards girls as an economic liabi- 
lity. Female participation in agriculture affects not only the marriage 
ment of young wives by in-laws, but 
d early childhood. Since dowry is 
India; among the landed 


payment pattern, and the treat 
also parental care in infancy an 
most prevalent in north and northwest 
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upper and middle castes, who have the lowest rates of female par- 
ticipation in agricultural work, this connection is quite significant 
(Miller 1981). In the south, in contrast, marriage payments are 
reciprocal among the propertied upper castes; and bride price cus- 
tomary among the unpropertied lower castes, who also have the 
highest degree of women's work in agriculture. 

Since the differential survival chances of the female child are so 
related to the employment or earning opportunities of the female 
adult, one can conclude that expanding employment opportunities 
for women or lowering the male-female wage differential in rural 
India is not just another ‘feminist’ cause: it may actually save the. 
lives of many little girls in rural households (P. Bardhan 1982b). In 
connection with the family planning problem arising from the pre- 
ference for a son, Miller warns that the future of females is jeopar- 
dized given the possibilities of sex selection of offspring in the 
course of pregnancy through the selective abortion of female 
fetuses. 

Finally, and in the way of conclusion, the pattern of women's 
work participation may have implications not only for female 
mortality, but also on natality: the rate and spacing of child- 
bearing, depending upon whether the work place is inside 
or outside the household. Dixon (1978) has analyzed this issue 
and made some very interesting policy suggestions to induce 

. postponement and spacing of childbearing through carefully 
designed work programs for young married and unmarried 
women which, of course, might serve to delay marriage. She 
suggests establishing a network of small industries for rural 
women, so that the visible earning capacity in extra-household 
work places will improve their economic leverage and ‘voice’ 
in decisions about their marriage age and the timing and fre- 
quency of childbearing. Such work places could also be used 
for pursuing female goals and objectives of the workers, espe- 
cially measures to lighten the burden of domestic labor, to 
organize child-care and health services, and training programs 
for the workers for imparting valued skills. In order to move 

_ towards an environment of equality of opportunity, it may be 
necessary to organize exclusive work places and facilities to 


overcome the vicious cycle of relative disadvantage and occupa- 
tional segmentation. 
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Caste in India Since Independence 
PAULINE KOLENDA 


In the first part of this paper, I shall deal with issues related to the 
established definition of caste — the rural local systems ДЕ inter- 
dependence between castes, endogamy, fission of castes, caste as 
related to occupation, and purity and pollution. In the second-part, 
I shall be concerned with the emergence of segmentary opposition 
of blocs of castes within the political arena, and the unification of 
castes with similar rank, identity, and economic interests. 


Issues Related to the Established Definition of Caste 


A caste is a large-scale kinship group into which a member is born 
and within which he or she must marry. Caste as a system operates 
in the rural areas of India. It is a set of interdependent specialist 
caste groups centering around those caste groups that control land, 
produce food and cash crops. These large-scale kinship-specialist 
groups are ranked locally along a dimension of purity-impurity, 
with the priests who serve the gods being the most pure while 
specialists who do manual ‘dirty work’ are impure. The groups with 
high or purer standings avoid physical or commensal contact with 
those of low or impure standings, on penalty of becoming impure 
themselves, because there is contagion from impure to pure. 
While this purity-impurity concept is often considered to be ‘re- 
ligious’ (Dumont 1970), the ranking of castes is sometimes 
associated with the Hindu religious concepts of samsara (reincarna- 
tion) and karma (quality of actions), the idea being that actions dur- 
ing one’s past lives determine present life conditions including one’s 
caste. Thus, the highest ranking castes, the Brahmans (learned in 
, religious teachings and the purest priests for household and temple 
worship, the ruling or dominant castes, often considered to be equi- 
valent to the ancient Vedic class), the Kshatriyas and the merchants 
(equivalent to the ancient Vedic Vaishya) may believe that their 
high caste status is due to good action in past lives. At the same time, 
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the servant and artisan castes — considered to be equivalent, if their 
work is ‘clean,’ to the ancient Vedic Shudras, and, if their work is 
*dirty,' to the Untouchables — may cringe from admitting that their 
lowly lot in life is due to inferior action in past lives. 

The plight of the lowest ranked caste groups, the so-called 
Untouchables, became a political issue during the movement for 
independence for India during the 1930s and 1940s. Under the 
Communal Award of 1932, the British granted to these lower 
castes, referred to as *depressed classes,' separate electorates for 
choosing representatives to central and provincial legislative 
bodies. Mahatma Gandhi, the spiritual as well as political leader of 
the independence movement, protested against the award às an 
attempt by the British to divide the Indian population. Negotiations 
with the spokesman for the Untouchable community, Dr. Bhimrao 
Ramji Ambedkar, resulted in the Poona Pact, assuring Untoucha- 
bles ‘an early removal of all social disabilities’ (Aggarwal and Ashraf 
1976:28). Thereafter, Gandhi made the abolition of untouchability 
and the amelioration of some of the conditions under which these dis- 
advantaged Indians lived prominent parts of his program. 

After independence, Ambedkar headed the assembly formula- 
ting the Constitution of India (1950). It abolishes untouchability and 
prohibits discrimination in ‘access to shops, public restaurants, 
hotels and places of entertainment,’ or in the ‘use of wells, tanks, 
bathing ghats, roads, and places of public resort,’ or in admission to 
educational institutions. Article 23 forbids forced labor, commonly 
part of the dominant caste rule or feudal regime. Article 25 allows 
for free entrance to Hindu religious institutions. In addition to these 
protections jn the Constitution, in 1955, Parliament passed the 
Untouchability (Offences) Act. About orie-seventh of the seats in 
state legislatures and in Parliament are reserved for Untouchable 
representatives; however, incumbents are not selected by an exclu- 
sively Untouchable electorate, though only candidates from Untouch- 
able castes may stand as candidates from such constituencies. 


If we ask whether the traditional caste system is breaking down in 


India and whether those who suffered most severely under it are 


now better off than they were when independence was achieved, 
we imply ten questions: 


1. Is the system of interdependent occupational groups, the 
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local rural caste system, declining? А 

- Aretraditional occupations associated with castes dying out? 

. Are low castes upwardly mobile? 

- Is caste endogamy, the rule that members of a caste must 
marry within the caste, broken? Or are inter-caste marriages 
occurring with frequency? ' 

5. Are the boundaries of castes being rent by members' chang- 
‘ing memberships? 

6. Arethe avoidances between high ‘pure’ castes and lower ‘im- 
pure’ castes lessening? Is there less belief in the Hindu pollu- 
tion concept? 

7. Is caste-segmentation as strongly endorsed by Hinduism as it 

might have been before independence? 

- Are the lower castes, dependent upon higher caste superiors, 
better treated than before independence? Is exploitation of 
low castes by high castes continuing, decreasing, or increas- 
ing? 

9. What is the relationship between caste and politics? 
10. Is there evidence that a class system is emerging in India? 


~ бо № 


oo 


The first seven questions will be addressed in the first section of 
the paper, the last three in the second. One caveat which must be 
made is that almost all generalizations advanced in this paper are 
undoubtedly overgeneralizations. On many of these questions, we 
have, at best, spotty information, and far from all-India, both rural 
and urban, coverage. What is presented here is a sketch of the con- 


dition of caste in India; some parts of that sketch are based on rather 
few hints and clues, 


Background Thinking 


Before taking up each of these questions in turn, let me briefly trace 
transformations in the way caste has been thought about over the 
first 35 years of independent India. World War II was a watershed 
in Indian studies. There were a few notable anthropologists and 
sociologists who did research in India both before and after World 
War II. These include G. S. Ghurye,-D. N. Majumdar, Nirmal 
Kumar Bose, David Mandelbaum, and S. C. Dube. Except for: 
Ghurye, even these anthropologists did most of their Work after 
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World War II. The new breed of anthropologists who descended on 
rural India after World War II were wedded to the concept of face- 
to-face interaction with their subjects over a lengthy period of time. 
They were social anthropologists doing microsociology. Two early 
volumes of these village studies were Village India, edited by 
McKim Marriott (1955), and India's Villages, edited by M. N. 
Srinivas (1955). 

During the 1950s and early 1960s there were two favorite con- 
cepts among social anthropologists: the dominant caste, an adap- 
tion from African studies (Evans-Pritchard's concept of *dominant 
clan’) and the jajmarii system, taken from a book written by a mis- 
sionary, William Wiser, published in Lucknow in 1936. The two 
ideas fit together nicely. A village was dominated by a dominant 
caste, which controlled land, usually had high caste ranking, and 
sizeable numbers. Above all, its members controlled land. Other 
castes served this dominant caste and each other. The potter made 
pots for the dominant caste and other caste people; the shoemaker 
made shoes, the launderer washed clothes, and so on. Virtually all 
Indianist social anthropologistsin the 1960s wrote a piece on the jaj- 
mani system (Gould 1958; Beidelman 1959; Rowe 1968; Elder 1970; 
Kolenda 1963). At that time, E. R. Leach could write an, essay 
(1960) emphasizing the essence of the caste system as interdepen- 
dence and cooperation; granted it was hierarchical interdependence 
and cooperation, but it was, nevertheless, interdependence and 
cooperation. Above all, the caste system was nota competitive sys- 
tem, Leach held, and if it were to become competitive, it would no 
longer be a caste system. 

From independence until the mid-1960s social anthropologists 
were concerned with the village; theirs was an inward-looking view 
in which the village was treated as a single system. The caste system 
of India should be understood as a local system operating only at the 
local level. There were, however, some demurrers. Oscar Lewis 


(1955) spoke of ‘rural cosmopolitanism,’ involving the marriage 


links between the caste chapters of different villages. Morris Opler 
wrote a paper (1958) on the ‘extensions’ of the village. Louis 
Dumont could suggest that marriage alliances integrated castes and 
this implied regional social integration within a caste. But the 
weight of the work done focused upon the village as a system. There 


was concern in the 1950s and 1960s about hierarchy — were castes 
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ranked? If so, how? With how much consensus? And with how 
much diversity in opinion? (See Marriott 1960, 1968; Mahar 1958;' 
Marriott, Freed, and Nicholas 1967). Generally speaking, rather 
high consistency was found in the ranking of the local castes within 
a village on the basis of ritual transactions involving food, water, 
and touch. 

Without anthropology in the 1970s there was something of a 
debate between two leading theorists of caste — Gerald Berreman 
(1981) and Louis Dumont (1970). The key difference between them 
was that Berreman was concerned about how people at the bottom 
of the caste system feel. His verdict: deprived — deprived in every 
way. Dumont, on the other hand, did not dwell on the feelings of 
those deprived ones, but saw that the system included everyone; 
each, according to his or her contribution, was rewarded. And the 
Hindu ideology held that the Brahman priest deserved more reward 
than did the day laborer in the field. Dumont saw the beauty of the 
caste system in its inclusiveness. Whereas in the West an ethnic 
group might be excluded, in the Hindu System it was ranked. In the 
local caste System there was an essential community consciousness; 
everyone was included. Wiser (1958) saw it as a kind of noblesse 
oblige. The Dharmasastras or the Bhagavad Gita might phrase it as 
one's dharma, one's religiously-given duty to care for others even 
though their lowly conditions could be believed to be the result of 
their past action in previous lives (karma). While Dumont and 
Wiser might suggest that the local caste System provided security for 
all castes’ members, needless to say Berreman, Beidelman (1959) 
and other anthropologists saw the system as exploitative, particu- 
larly Of the low castes and Untouchables. 

We have noted that the caste system is primarily a rural social- 
€conomic-political system — one with many speciality castes cen- 
tered around the landholding castes, often called dominant castes. 
This is a system quite suited to a subsistence economy producing 
relatively little surplus, or producing only sufficient surplus to sup- 
port a modestly organized government. There are six important 
changes that have taken place since independence that have hada 
substantial impact on the rural local caste systems of India: (i) the 
establishment of universal adult franchi 
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discrimination; (iii) the great increase in the productivity of grains, 
especially wheat; (iv) the explosion in educational facilities and the 
multiplication in the numbers of people attending schools and col- 
leges; (v) the increase in white-collar jobs — such as, teachers, gov- 
ernment officials, people in business, stenographers — an expan- 
sion of the modern sector of Indian society; and (vi) the tremendous 
expansion of the infrastructure of Indian society — buses, roads, 
railways, airways, electrification, hydraulic power, and so on. 
However, whatever security the caste system offers is a casualty ` 

of the Indian version of rural modernisation (such as, cash cropping 
and scientific-technological agriculture). The caste system, in the 
sense of the jajmani system, so dwelled upon by anthropologists of 
the 1960s, is probably now increasingly broken. The noblesse oblige 
of the old dominant caste, which needed lower caste people to serve 
itand support it and which had no use for the surplus food produced 
on their lands but to have it consumed by numerous dependents, has 
been replaced very frequently by a profit motive. Or, as some villagers 
put it, by ‘greed’. Twice-born Man has become Economic Man. Dum- 
ont (1970) has seen the root motive of capitalism in Mandeville's argu- 
ment that individual greed leads to the prosperity of all. The question 
is: does capitalistic self-interest lead to the welfare of all when the 
balance between numbers of people and resources available is so dis- 
proportionate? What happens to the dependents who do not have the 
land or wherewithal to participate in the new cash crop cultivation? 


The Declining Jajmani System 


Social anthropologists have called the cooperative system of 
exchange of goods and services among members of different castes 
in a locality the jajmani system, since the individual served is com- 
monly called a jajman. The term comes out of a religious context 
to have a ritual performed. Since the client 
from the religious context, it is sometimes 


be seen as economic transactions 


meaning one who pays 
served is given a name 


said that these services should not : 
so much as ritual ones, and it has been suggested that the function 


of the jajmani system is not so much the exchange of specialities as 
the process whereby the priests have been kept from having d defile 
themselves by doing impure work; the lower castes *absorb' impur- 
ity for them (Hocart 1950; Gould 1958). 
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There is a good deal of evidence from rural village studies indicat- 
ing that the jajmani system is in decline as a result of the introduc- 
tion of manufactured goods, which purchasers prefer to the hand- 
made local craft goods — mill-made cloth and shoes, manufactured 
brass vessels instead of pottery ones, and so on. Population increase 
has also meant that landholdings have fragmented; many аге: so 
small that landholders cannot afford the traditional panoply of ser- 
vant and artisan dependents. And cash cropping has meant that pro- 
ducers prefer to sell their produce, rather than share it with their 
dependents. Either unemployment or population pressure or both 
have led to some specialists leaving the rural areas. Their lot partly 
depends on whether their particular skill is in demand. In the rural 
areas, carpenters probably continue to be well-employed, while 
water-carriers have largely been displaced by courtyard pumps, or 
else people can no longer afford to employ them. Where irrigation 
or other improvements have fostered a more prosperous agriculture 
in some places, employment of some jajmani specialists may actu- 
ally have increased. 

Artisans have had varied fates. Some — goldsmiths, launderers, 
Sweepers — have moved in considerable numbers to the city or pro- 
vincial towns, where their services are more likely to be in demand. 
Some anthropologists report that villages are becoming depopu- 
lated as their contingents of artisan and servant castes leave for 
towns (Karve and Ranadive 1965:12; Mencher 1972:51). It is the 
very group not included in the jajmani system — the agrestic ser- 
vants — however, that are becoming the rural proletariat, as trac- 
tors and other labor-saving machines displace manual laborers. 
Oddly enough, except for Jan Breman’s study in southern Gujarat 
(1974), Edward Harper’s study of the Malnad of Karnataka (1961). 
and a collation of references made to svstems of agrarian relations 
by Beidelman (1959), we know relatively little about agrestic 
servants in the 'traditional' caste System. They also were involved in 
more or less permanent dependency relations with the landed 
castes. This is a matter begging for further study. 


'Modern' Occupations for Villagers 


While some villagers journey to urban areas, о! 


thers are turning to 
new occupations while remaining in their villa 


ges. They may work 
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in sugar mills or other kinds of factories. They may be absorbed in 
the building of the infrastructure — working on railways; road con- 
struction, and in the telephone and power companies. With the 
increase in bus transportation, some have started tea shops, grain 
mills, and auto repair shops at bus stands (Elder 1970; Miller 1976; 
Kolenda 1978:53). 

There are some success stories of middle caste cultivators who 
have taken up modern urban occupations and done well. An 
instructive and illustrative example is provided by Raymond Owens 
and Ashis Nandy who have described the Mahisyas (a Bengali cul- 
tivating caste), members of which have co-opted engineering 
machine businesses in Howrah, near Calcutta. Owens found that 
Mahisya jati members hired each other as apprentices, workers, and 
partners. As a cultivating caste, Owens suggests, Mahisyas more 
readily entered a business requiring manual labor (Owens 1973; 
Owens and Nandy 1977). The authors conclude their study by 
describing the transformation in Mahisya community life that has 
come about through their economic success: 


The entire social, political and cultural structure of the commun- 
ity has been radically changed from that which existed in the first 
two decades of the twentieth century. At that time all aspects of 
community life were dominated by Brahmins. One might say 
that Brahmin status was summated at the top of society. From 
the inception of semi-representative government in 1885 until 
1915 the local Ward Commissioner and the head of the local 
Brahmin caste panchayat were one -and the same person. 
Brahmins owned most of the land in the community, which had 
been the case since the seventeenth century. The Brahmin caste 
panchayat regulated all social and religious activities. Even 
religious celebrations (pujas) paid for by members of other caste 
groups had to be held in the name ofa Brahmin, and at feasts car- 
ried out in conjunction with such pujas people were fed in order 
of the status of their castes. Brahmins were fed first on an ele- 
vated platform; then the other twice born castes were served on 
a slightly less elevated platform; next the rest of the fourteen or 
so castes from which a Brahmin would take water were fed in the 
courtyard; and finally, outside the gates, those few castes from 
which a Brahmin would not take water, which included the 
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Mahisyas, were fed. By the time of our research, the Mahisyas 
had become the area's dominant economic group, owning most 
of the land in the community and 71 per cent of all the engineer- 
ing factories. All local candidates for Ward Commissioner were 
Mahisyas in 1967, and a Mahisya factory owner was elected that 
year to Parliament. Through their new economic power 
Mahisyas also dominated most of the community's voluntary 
associations, which had multiplied many times over during the 
economic rise of the Mahisyas. Feasting by caste rank could no 
longer be observed in the community; and at pujas sponsored by 
voluntary groups if any favouritism was shown in presenting 
prasad (food blessed by the deity) it was to offer it first to club 
Officers or the largest financial contributors to the puja, who were 
mostly Mahisyas. When we asked respondents to rank castes in 
the community, Mahisyas were found to have moved from a posi- 
tion at the bottom of society to a rank of fourth or fifth from the 
top, a position congruous with that of the Bengali merchant 
castes (Owens and Nandy 1977:196-97). 


Another study of a low caste, which traced the rise of many of its 
members out of their low condition, is Hardgrave's study of the 
Nadars of Tamil Nadu, whose traditional caste work was climbing 
the palmyra palm tree to tap its sap in order to make sugar and 
toddy. Unlike the Mahisyas, the Nadars' social ascent involved the 
acquisition of education, which they first obtained through attend- 
ing schools run by European (usually English) missionaries 
(Hardgrave 1969). 


New Dominant Castes 


The rural economy began to change in the mid-1950s with the begin- 
nings of the Community Development Programme, which later 
spread throughout India. There then began, in 1965, an increase in 
the production of food grains (especially wheat, and to a lesser 
extent, rice) as a result of the introduction of high-yielding seeds, 
chemical fertilizers, and the pumping of water through electricity — 
the green revolution. What has happenedsince the green revolution 
began is an accelerated transformation of the rural social structure. 
The hero in India is no longer the Brahman or the Kshatriya, but 
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rather the kulak or the yeoman — sometimes called the ‘bullock 
capitalist’ (Rudolph and Rudolph 1980) — the surplus food-produc- 
ing farmer. 

Before, when there was not such a large urban population, almost 
all food: was consumed within the village, and the dominant high 
caste landholders disdained manual labor and tended to depend 
upon low caste tenants, bondsmen, and day laborers to do the actual 
production of crops in the fields. The situation is different now. 
Many of the old dominant castes have become urban or modern in 
their occupations (Bhatt 1978:305). Jats have tended to displace 
Rajputs in Rajasthan; non-Brahmans have displaced Brahmans in 
Tamil Nadu (Beteille 1962; Sivertsen 1963; Gough 1960; Mencher 
1972). There has been a rise to dominance of the middle and lower 
cultivating castes (Bhatt 1978:306). More will be said about the 
political implication of these new powers later in this paper. 


Inter-caste Marriage 


Are the boundaries of castes being maintained? Are all marriages 
endogamous within caste connubia? In a nation that is largely rural 
in residence, with almost 70 per cent illiteracy, most marriages are 
arranged by elders who almost invariably arrange them between 
individuals of the same caste connubium, the bride and groom having 
little to say about the mate chosen. Educated males seem increa- 
singly to have a choice in selecting their brides, and educated brides 
seem to have at least ‘veto’ power with respect to a bridegroom, but 
higher education for men, and especially for women, is still rare. 

Occasionally, marriages are arranged between persons of contin- 
guously-ranked connubia within the same caste complex. So, for 
exaniple, Tamil Brahmans of the ‘Iyet’ surname, are divided into 
several traditionally endogamous groups, or jatis. Nowadays, how- 
ever, some marriages are taking place between brides and grooms 
of different Iyer jatis — thus a Vadama may marry a Уайта. Further- | 
more, people of the same caste from widely distant places are now 
more likely to marry than has been true in the past. So an educated 
bride of the Nattati Nadar caste, whose connubium is located in the 
Kanyakumari area of southern Tamil Nadu, may marry an educated | 
groom from a different Nattati Nadar connubium to the north, 
around the town of Usalampatti, in central Tamil Nadu. 
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As Andre Beteille (1965:63) has said, ‘the relevant question in 
examining intermarriage is the amount of structural distance spanned 
in each particular instance.’ There is probably still rather little inter- 
caste marriage between members of castes or connubia that are 
structurally distant from one another in terms of local or regional 
caste ranking, despite the encouragements of some reformist 
organizations like the Tamil Nadu political party, the All-India 

: Anna Dravidian Progressive Federation (All-India Anna Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam). There appears to be some widening of con- 
nubia, however, especially because of the shortage of educated 
bridegrooms. Enough of such marriages, of course, might result in 
a fusion of adjacent castes, though I am unaware of any documented 
case of the fusion of two connubia by inter-marriage as yet. 


Ritual Pollution 


The customs of avoidance of lower caste persons' pollution by high 
caste persons seems to be inapplicable in modern occupational con- 
texts — factories, business firms, universities and colleges, and gov- 
ernment offices. In urban areas generally, where many transactions 
are impersonal, there is seemingly no concern about the caste iden- 
tities of thé transactors. Milton Singer (1972) has spoken of the 
‘ritual neutrality’ of this modern sector of the economy. Both he and 
Shils (1960) have talked about the compartmentalization in the lives 
of modern men who follow the rules of purity in the home, but 
ignore them outside the home. Modern Western Brahmans usually 
continue to be vegetarians but they have greatly relaxed other pollu- 
tion restrictions. 

While such extra-domestic ‘ritual neutrality' would seem to mark 
progress in the dissipation of Hindu pollution practices, Joshi 
(1980:221) points out that Untouchables themselvés see these pri- 
vate rules of commensality as an index of profound prejudice 
against Untouchables. 

In his study of a Harijan elite in the state of Bihar, Sachchidananda 
found that these highly educated Harijans, who were legislators, 
social workers, and public servants (almost all worked for the gove- 
rnment), were still discriminated against, more so in rural areas 
than in cities. Such discrimination took place particularly with 
respect to eating with guests of other castes at ceremonies (1976:42). 
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He points out, however, that none of these highly educated Hari- 
jans had been tortured, suggesting 'that climbing up the socio- 
economic ladder through the acquisition of achieved traits is evok- 
ing less resistance even from those who are the champions of the 
status quo' (ibid:45). 

That discrimination in work places in the modern sector does 
occur is attested to by the infrequent case in which an Untouchable 
has the courage and wherewithal to complain. A recent one is that 
taken by a transport dispatcher at Delhi's Palam Airport, who pro- 
tested against being addressed by a pilot ‘as a chuda (sweeper) — a 
reflection on a Jatav's cobbler caste.' He is reported to have said in 
Hindi, ‘Which s..... gave you sweepers employment? I can have you 
sacked in no time.’ It took the transport dispatcher five years and 
Rs 3,00,000 (over $4,000) in legal fees and other expenses before a 
judge fined the pilot Rs 250 (about $30) and one month's imprison- 
ment (India Today, 1982:61). 

Marc Galanter, a scholar of Indian law, has found that very few 
cases have ever been brought under the Untouchability (Offences) 
Act, and of those, few have been decided in favour of the Untouch- 
ables. Of the 476 taken by the Harijan Sevak Sangh (The Service 
Society for the Children of God — the Untouchables) between 1961 
and 1966, only 90 cases (19 per cent) resulted in convictions; and the 
median fine in such cases was Rs 10 (a little over $1). Galanter con- 
cluded: ‘It is, simply, very hard to win one of these cases' 
(1972:278). He believed that legislation protecting Untouchables 
could be improved and that other kinds of initiatives could be taken 
by the government to seek out ‘patterns of discrimination’. How- 
ever, he noted, ‘there is no interest in the intellectual community in 
the mechanics of programs for attacking untouchability, no debate 
about alternatives, no assessment of prospects’ (ibid:276). 


Caste and Hinduism 


With respect to the relationship between caste and religion, let 
us consider two touchstones. The first is a statement made by 
M.N. Srinivas (1962:76) when he raised a question which he refused 
“What will happen to Hinduism when caste disap- 
reaching issues that I cannot hope to 
» The other is a statement made by 


to answer: 
pears?" It raises such far- 
. deal with it satisfactorily here. 
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Louis Dumont, who said that the caste system would go only if there 
was a turning against the Brahmans. There is а certain inconsistency 
in the causal relationships of the predictive propositions made by 
these two scholars — one, that if caste goes, religion will go; the 
other, that if religion, at least the apical position of the priest, goes, 
the caste system will go. The two are similar in their emphasis upon 
the close relationship between the caste system and the Hindu reli- 
gion. 

Actually, many centers of Hindu religious learning have been in 
decline since independence. Some writers (Embree 1974; Bharati 
1974) see a new, modern kind of Hinduism as being characteristic of 
Western-educated urban men, one based on the teachings of 
nineteenth century reformers like Vivekananda and Ramakrishna, 
who did not emphasize the importance of caste as related to Hin- 
duism, but rather emphasized mystic union and social service as the 
best modes of religiosity. Embree suggests that vocal public opinion 
does not support the caste-Hinduism connection when he reports: 


A rather bizarre illustration of the ambiguities of secularism was 
provided in 1969 when the Sankaracharya of Puri, one of the 
most prestigious figures of Hindu orthodoxy, began making pub- 
lic speeches in which he, stated that ritual pollution and the idea 
of untouchability were scripturally sanctioned. Not surprisingly, 
he was able to quote chapter and verse. The fierce public outcry 
that followed indicated how sensitive a nerve he had touched. 
The leaders of the Jana Sangh were content to say that they disag- 
teed with the Acharya’s interpretation of the shastras, but many 
spokesmen for the modernising groups, true to the Neo-Hindu 
approach, began earnest exercises in textual criticism to show 
that the Scriptures, far from sanctioning untouchability, 
preached equality and brotherhood (Embree 1974:116). 
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even to non-Hindu foreigners), does not seem to be troubling these 
pilgrims. Hinduism without purity-impurity and even without 
Brahmans and possibly without caste seems to be a real possibility. 
This statement must be qualified, however, by the fixity of the 
revulsion that seems to be felt by vast numbers of Hindus toward 
their Untouchable fellow citizens. 


|| 
New Кпав ог Caste Organisations 


Caste and Political Parly Fissioning 


Both thestrength and the weakness of caste organisation in India has 
been its tendency to fragmentation. J. H. Hutton (1961 :50) spoke of 
the ‘fissiparous tendencies of castes’. These tendencies seem to 
characterize political parties in India — witness the evolution of the 
DK to the DMK to the All-India Anna DMK. One can trace similar 
fissions in the Congress, the Communists, the Lok Dal, and so on. 
Weiner points out that there are now ‘three Congress parties, two 
Communist parties, two Janata parties, two Lok Dals, two Dravida 
parties, two Muslim Leagues, and countless small state parties’ 
(Weiner 1982:342). The same tendency to fission in the farmers’ 
organizations may greatly deplete their strength, and, of course, 
their threat to the rural proletariat. This characteristic of the Indian 
caste system — to solve differences by separation rather than by 
compromise — seems to be reflected in the new social structures 
brought about with a democratic electoral system — the political 


parties. 


Caste.Blocs 


As stated in the foregoing, there is no evidence, despite occasional 
inter-caste marriages, that fusion of contiguously ranked connubia 
is taking place, although caste blocs have emerged as political com- 
binations directed toward winning elections and achieving other 
benefits. One of the prime examples of such a bloc (iri this instance 
a bloc of non-Brahman, non-Untouchable castes), is the DMK 
party of the southern state of Tamil Nadu. By 1952, the DMK had 
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become a political power in south India; the DMK candidates won 
most of the Tamil local elections in 1967, and since then the party or 
its fission-party, the AADMK, has usually held the chief minister- 
ship and the plurality of seats in the Tamil Nadu state legislature. 
Through the medium of cinema especially, their Tamil chauvinism 
and their anti-Brahmanism were powerfully conveyed. Discrimina- 
tion against Brahmans applying for seats in universities and schools 
and for employment became well-established, and south Indian 
Brahmans in greater numbers than ever poured into the cities — 
Madras, Bombay, Delhi, and Calcutta. By the mid-1960s there was 
only one other important political party that seemed to have a 
strong caste basis: the Republican party representing mostly the 
Untouchable Mahars of Maharashtra (Zelliot 1970: Lynch 1969). 

More recently, the combination of democracy and modern 
agriculture has brought about a farmers’ movement. Regional 
organizations are already well-established — the Shramik San- 
ghatana led by Sharad Joshi in Maharashtra, the Ramizhaga Viv- 
asayigal Sangam led by C. Narayanaswamy Naidu in Tamil Nadu, 
the Lok Dal in the northern plains. And many demonstrations in 
several parts of the countryside have taken place —such as the Mal- 
prabha agitation in Karnataka in 1980 — expressing demands for 
higher prices for cereals and. oilseeds, a higher subsidy on diesel 
fuel, and complaining about the high price of electrical power. The 
unification of the various regional farmers’ organizations into an all- 
India movement might seem to be the next logical step, but given 
the Indian penchant for fissioning of social units, unification is 
unlikely to be brought about. 

Does the rise of the farmers’ movement signal the development of 
a competitively integrated caste system? Both the Tamil and the 
Maharashtrian movements see the urban food consumers as their 


enemy. To quote C. Narayanaswamy Naidu of the Tamil Agricul- 
turalists: 


When we were said to have attained freedom in 1947, there was 
an acute shortage of food grains j 


America, etc. One day t 
sufficiency in food grain 


s с n S and to this end all our farmers should 
intensify their cultivatio: 


n. They implored us to “grow more food’. 


4 
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They laid the trap for farmers: loans at 4.5 per cent, fertilisers, hyb- 
rid variety seeds, insecticides, farm implements, etc. The farmers 
were lured into the trap. All in the name cf making the country 
prosperous. But what happened? It might have worked well in the 
case of a few. There has been an unequal exchange between coun- 
tryside and towns. We didn’t get fair prices for our produce. Mid- 
dlemen, traders, manufacturers profited from the green revolutions. 


The reverse stock of 20 million tons of food grains in 1980 was the 
blood and sweat of farmers, Naidu argued (Rajaduri 1980:2170). 

Sharad Joshi of the Maharashtrian organizations poses Bharat, or 
the countryside, against India, the city. The poverty of the coun- 
tryside, he agrees with Naidu, is a result of low prices for food pro- 
duced by the farmers. The opposition between the countryside and 
city is a form of rivalry not predicted by sociologists. And, so far, 
these movements have taken the tack of trying to convince agricul- 
turalists at all levels that their interests are all the same — although 
both Joshi’s and Naidu’s organizations have been suspected of rep- 
resenting the interests of the larger landowners (those with 10-15 
acres). Neither organization includes the landless low castesmen. 
And the question is: after complaining about the exploitation of the 
city food middlemen, will these organizations complain about the 
economic drag of non-productive supernumeraries? Will they turn 
on the landless low castes in an organized way? 

In his recent Gandhi Memorial Lecture (1977), M. N. Srinivas 
saw dual cultures as having emerged in independent India. One is a 
modern urban middle class culture, the other the culture of the rural 

"poor. Srinivas saw the better-off landowners as ‘eager to become 
part of the urban middle class’. ‘Educated members of the dominant 
castes prefer to socialize with their urban peers and ignore, as far as 
possible, their links with their rural relatives.’ He says further, ‘the 
overall hierarchy that then emerges includes the urban middle class 
and the rural poor with the richer section of the dominant Jandown- 
ing castes occupying a crucial position between the two’ (ibid:3). ° 

Srinivas’ suggestion that the dominant landowning castes have 
the crucial position seems true, but these farmers’ movements 
suggest that larger numbers are still oriented toward rural life, at 
least to the rural agricultural economy. It may well be that the old 
entrenched dominants like the Rajputs and Brahmans are urban- 
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oriented, while the new ascendant dominants like the J. ats and Vel- 
alas are rural-oriented. The present political party situation seems 
to reflect this kind of caste bloc picture: the wealthiest of the landed 
and the landless supporting and being supported by the Congress 


(1), the farmers supporting one or another or a few different oppo- 
sition parties. 


Violence Against Untouchables 


There is ample evidence to suggest that economic tensions in India 
are being vented in violence. Communal incidents have begun to 
Occur after thirty years of peaceful coexistence between Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians, Sikhs, and Jains. In the late 1970s Hindu-Mus- 
lim riots re-emerged. In the spring of 1982 Christian-Hindu riots 
Occurred in the district of Kanyakumari in Tamil Nadu, one of the 
most literate districts in India. In October 1982, in Delhi, Sikhs 
Sought to attack the convening national Parliament itself. 
Magazines and newspapers have been regularly reporting ‘bride- 
burnings’ as a bridegroom’s family, trying to extort dowry money 
from a bride’s family, drives a bride to suicide, or, through a cont- 
rived accident, kills her. Atrocities against members of the Scheduled 
Castes are a part of this pattern of blood-letting, as stories of 
atrocities against rural Untouchable agricultural laborers appeared 
in the late 1970s. 

Actually, highly educated Harijans do not function as leaders 
of their deprived caste-fellows. While Sachchidananda (1976) 
Says that there is a great gulf between these educated people and 
the other members of their caste, and quotes some who claim * 
that there has been no Untouchable leader of Ambedkar's stature 
produced since independence, he also reports stories narrated by 
his survey respondents about serious threats to their lives when they 
have tried to help their weak castefellows in villages (ibid:134). 
Sachchidananda speaks of ‘years of exploitation and failure of the 
present government machinery to fully protect the Harijans from 
the onslaughts of the upper castes struggling hard to cling to their 
diminishing power which keeps the Harijans in a state of inertia’ 
(ibid:135). 

Harijans continue to be the most 


disadvantaged group within the 
Indian population. 90 per cent are i 


n the rural areas; 95 per cent are 
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involved in agriculture as compared to 67 per cent of the total popu- 
lation (Sachchidananda 1976:162). Very few live in cities; yet only 
about 28 per cent own or rent land, the others being largely landless 
laborers. Very few have been able to obtain land under land reform 

: programs. Since independence, the Untouchables probably have 
lost ground economically in the countryside (Joshi 1980:203-5). The 
patterns of systematic deprivation of a social group that has been the 
presumed beneficiary of a policy of protective discrimination 
reflects the severe difficulty of inducing upward mobility at the low- 
est rungs of the Indian social hierarchy as it may portend a centre of 
future social and political conflict. 


Caste and Class 


Modernization creates differentiation within a caste. The process 
has been identified in varied locales. Beteille (1977:63-64) describes 


it as follows: у 


Each caste tends to become increasingly heterogeneous in terms 
of occupation, income, education and rural-urban residence. 
The process of horizontal extension is accompanied by vertical 
differentiation. Internal differentiation has proceeded much 
further among some castes than among others. Those most open 
to Westernisation are most differentiated — the Brahmins, 
Kaystha, Nairs. Peasant castes remain more homogeneous and 
less changed. 


A single caste extending over a region usually includes within it 
segments that still operate within the traditional caste systems, and 
others that are modernised. Hardgrave’s study of the Nadars of 
Tamil Nadu examines such diverse structures within the same caste. 
Not only do segments within a jati differ in degree of modernisation, 
but the segments, families, and lineages within а јап may have mem- 
bers in both traditional caste relations and in modern occupations 
(Kolenda 1978:149). 

A number of social scientists have suggested that new identities 
may gradually outweigh caste identity: school ties, professional ties, 
possibly region, neighborhood, and cultural ties (Kothari 1970:20- 
23; Barnett 1977). Differences in income, occupation and style of 
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life are contained within the same caste, and except among some 
urban elite, the caste social unit is too strong to allow a solidification 
of social classes across caste boundaries, though the inducements 
for action in the political sphere may be stronger than the con- 
straints of ritual purity and social autonomy. 


Conclusion 


This analysis and review is intended to portray in broad outline what 
might be happening to caste in India. Whenever we as scholars talk 
about this topic we grossly overgeneralize — we take a village study 
from here, a political demonstration from there, or take a handful 
of each and suggest that that is what is happening all over India. 
Obviously, that is far from satisfactory; but until we have more com- 
plete and better coverage by social scientists, that will be about as 
good as we can do. That quality evidence which we do have availa- 
ble, however, suggests the following propositions. 


1. The inclusive local caste System that provided for everyone in 
the village, at least minimally, seems to be broken. 

2. To a considerable extent artisans and some servants are still 
supported and needed; but many have had to seek new kinds 
of employment. 

3. Landless agrestic servants are increasin gly supernumerary and 
suffer increasing deprivation. The fundamental question is: 
are they also viewed as expendable? Can they be absorbed in 
either the rural or urban economy elsewhere? 

4. Caste as connubia, as large endogamous kinship groups, are 
very much intact. There is little inter-caste marriage. There is 
some very slight trend toward fusion of connubia within a caste 
complex. 

5. Pollution seems to be increasingly ‘the custom of my 
grandmother’ except for a deep-set feeling against the 
Untouchable. 

6. There are important indications that blocs of higher and lower 
castes are forming within the political arena and which consti- 


tute in several instances major act--s(?) within the Indian 
states. 
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Pursuing Equality: 

An Assessment of India's Policy of 
Compensatory Discrimination for 
Disadvantaged Groups 


MARC GALANTER 


Independent India embraced equality as a cardinal value against a 
background of elaborate, valued and clearly perceived inequalities. 
Her constitutional policies to offset these proceeded from an aware- 
ness of the entrenched and cumulative nature of group inequalities. 
The result has been an array of programs that I call, collectively, a 
policy of compensatory discrimination. If one reflects on the pro- 
pensity of nations to neglect the claims of those at the bottom, I think 
it is fair to say that this policy of compensatory discrimination has 
been pursued with remarkable persistence and generosity (if not 
always with vigor and effectiveness) for the past thirty years. 
These compensatory discrimination policies entail systematic 
departures from norms of secular equality. These departures are 
justified in several ways. First, preferential treatment may be vie- 
wed as needed assurance of personal fairness, a guarantee against 
the persistence of discrimination in subtle and indirect forms. Sec- 
ond, such policies are justified in terms of beneficial results that they 
will presumably promote — integration, use of neglected taient, 
more equitable distribution, and the like. With these two — the 
anti-discrimination theme and the general welfare theme --- is 
entwined a notion of historical restitution to offset the systematic 
and cumulative deprivations suffered by lower castes in the past. 
These multiple justifications point to the complexities of pursuing 
such a policy and of assessing its performance. | ) 
India's policy of compensatory discrimination, authorized by 
constitutional provisions that permit departure from formal equa- 
lity, comprises a wide array of preferential schemes. These extend 
to a variety of groups, including three major classes. First, are 
those castes designated as Scheduled Castes on the basis of their 
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*untouchability,' which number nearly 80 million (14.6 per cent of 
the population) according to the 1971 Census; second, are the 
Scheduled Tribes who are distinguished by their tribal culture, 
physical isolation, and many of whom are residents of specially-pro- 
tected Scheduled Areas. They numbered more than 38 million (6.9 
per cent of the population in 1971). Third, are the ‘Backward Clas- 
ses’ (or, ‘Other Backward Classes’ as they are sometimes called) a 
heterogeneous category, varying greatly from state to state, com- 
posed for the most part of castes (and some non-Hindu com- 
munities) low in the traditional social hierarchy, but not as low as 
the Scheduled Castes. Also included among the Other Backward 
Classes are a few tribal and nomadic groups, as well as converts to 
non-Hindu religions from the Scheduled Castes and in some areas 
the Denotified Tribes. It has been estimated (Dushkin 1961:1665) 
that there were approximately 60 million persons in the Other Back- 
ward Classes (OBCs) category in 1961 — roughly the magnitude of 
the Scheduled Caste population at that time (64 million). Today the 
portion of the population designated under this heading is probably 
larger. 

For the most part, preferences have been extended on a com- - 
munal basis, with all members of the community, however prospe- 
rous, being entitled to the benefits. Some schemes, ho wever, use a 
means test to supplement the communal one — only members of the 
listed communities with incomes below the specified ceiling are eli- 
gible. In a few instánces, the communal test has been replaced by an 
economic one — income or occupation or a combination of the two 
— and a few schemes use tests which are neither communal nor 
economic. 

Preferences are of three basic types. First, there are reservations, 
which allot or facilitate access to valued positions or resources. The 
most important are reserved seats in legislatures, reservation of 
posts in government service, and reservation of places in academic 
institutions (especially the coveted higher technical and profes- 
sional colleges). To a lesser extent, the reservation device is also 
used in the distribution of land allotments, housing, and other 
scarce resources. Second, there are programs involving expenditure 
or provision of services — for instance, scholarships, grants, loans, 
land allotments, health-care, legal àid — to a beneficiary group 
beyond comparable expenditures for others. Third, there are 
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special protections. These distributive schemes are accompanied by ` 
efforts to protect the Backward Classes from being exploited and 
victimized. Forced labor is prohibited by the Constitution (Art. 
23(2)) and in recent years there have been strenuous efforts to 
release the victims of debt bondage, who are mostly Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes. Legislation regulating money-lending, providing 
debt relief, and restricting land transfers attempt to protect 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes from the economic oppression of their 
more sophisticated neighbors. Anti-untouchability propaganda and 
the Protection of Civil Rights Act attempt to relieve Untouchables 
from the social disabilities from which they have suffered. This 
legislation is not ‘compensatory discrimination’ in the formal sense 
of departing from equal treatment to favor these groups; it enjoins 
equal treatment rather than confers preferential treatment. How- 
ever, in substance, it is a special undertaking to remedy the disad- 
vantaged position of the Untouchables. 


The Array of Costs and Benefits 


Few in independent India have voiced disagreement with the pro- 
position that the disadyantaged sections of the population deserve 
and need ‘special help’. But there has been considerable disagree- 
ment about exactly who is deserving of such help, about the form 
this help ought to take, and about the efficacy and propriety of what 
the government has done under this head. There is no open public 
defense of the ancien regime. Everyone is against untouchability 
and against caste. Public debate takes the form of argument among 
competing views of what is really good for the lowest castes and for 
the country. These views involve a host of assertions about the 
effects — beneficial and deleterious — of compensatory discrimina- 
tion policies. 

Let me sketch here in general terms the full range of claims that 
are made as to benefits and costs — the various ways in which the 
policy of compensatory discrimination allegedly helps or hurts the 
protected groups, others, and India as a whole. Rough and redun- 
dant as it is, this anthology of claims will provide us with a checklist 
that will help in devising appropriate standards for evaluating 
specific schemes. For convenience each claimed benefit is paired 
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with the opposite claim of cost. Given that, the lines between the 
claimed effects are not always distinct, some overlap and redun- 
dancy is unavoidable. 


Table 1 
Alleged Benefits and Costs of Policy of Compensatory Discrimination 


Re-Distribution 


Preferences provide a direct flow 


* of valuable resources to the bene- 


ficiaries in larger measure than 
they would otherwise enjoy. 


Representation 


Preferences provide for partici- 
pation in decision-making by those 
who effectively represent the intere- 
sts of the beneficiaries, interests 
that would otherwise be under- 
represented or neglected. 


Integration 


By affording opportunities for parti- 
сірайоп and well-being, preferences 
promote feelings of belonging and 
loyalty among the beneficiaries, 
thereby promoting the social and 
political integration of these groups 
into Indian society. 


Acceptance 


Preferences indu: in others ап 
awareness that the beneficiary 
groups are participants in Indian life 
whose interests and views have to be 
takea into account and adjusted to. 


Integrity 
Preferences permit forms of action 
that promote pride, self-respect, a 
sense of achievement and personal 
efficacy, which enable the bene- 
ficiaries to contribute to national 
development as willing partners. 


vs. 


vs. 


vs. 


vs. 


vs. 


Diversion 


These resources are enjoyed by a 
small segment of the intended bene- 
ficiaries and do not benefit the 
group as a whole. 


` Misreprésentation 


By creating new interests which 
diverge from those of the bene- 
ficiaries, preferences obstruct accu- 
rate representation of their interests. 


Alienation 


By emphasizing the separateness of 
these groups, preferences reduce 
their opportunities (and feelings of) 
common participation. 


Rejection 


Preferences frustrate others by what 
they consider unfair favoritism and 
educate them to regard ‘ite bene- 
"iciaries as separate elements who 
enjoy their own facilities and have 
no claims on general public facilities. 


Manipulation 


Preferences subject these groups to 
manipulation by others, aggravate 
their dependency, and undermine 
their sense of dignity, pride, self- 
sufficiency, a*&! personal efficacy. 
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п. 


Incubation 


By broadening opportunities, pref- 
erenees stimulate the acquisition 
of skills and resources needed 
to compete successfully in open 
competition. 


Mobilization 


By cultivating talents, providing 
Opportunitiés and incentives, and 
promoting their awareness and self- 
consciousness, preferences enhance 
the capacity of the beneficiary 
groups to undertake organized 
collective action. 


Stimulation 

By increasing the visibility of the 
beneficiary groups, promoting their 
placement in strategic locations, 
and emphasizing the national com- 
mitment to remedy their condition, 
preferences serve as a stimulus and 
catalyst to enlarged efforts for their 
uplift and inclusion. 


Self-liquidation 


The benefits of preferential treat- 
ment are mutually reinforcing and 
will eventually render unnecessary 
any special treatment. 


Fairness 
Preferences compensate for and 
help to offset the accumulated 
disablements resulting from past 
deprivation of advantages and 
opportunities. 

Secularism 
By reducing tangible disparities 
among groups and directing atten- 
tion to mundane rather than ritual 


standing, preferences promote the 
development of a secular society. 


vs. 


vs. 


vs. 


vs. 


vs. 


vs. 


Over-protection 


Preferences provide artificial prote- 
ction which blunts the develop- 
ment of the skills and resources 
needed to succeed without them. 


Enervation 


By making them dependent, blun- 
ting the development of talent, 
undermining self-respect, prefe- 
rences lessen the capacity for organi- 
zed effort on their own behalf. 


Sedation 
By projecting an image of compre- 
hensive governmental protection 
and preferment, preferences stir the 
resentment of others, allaying their 
concern and undermining initiatives 
for measures on behalf of the bene- 


ficiary groups. 


Self-perpetuation 
These arrangements create vested 
interests in their continuation, 
while discouraging the development 
of skills, resources, and attitudes 
that would enable the beneficiaries 


to prospér without special treatment. 

Unfairness 
Preferences place an unfair handi- 
cap on individuals who are deprived 
of opportunities they deserve on 
merit. 


Communalism 


By recognizing and stimulating 
group identity, preferences perpe- 
tuate invidious distinctions, thereby 


undermining secularism. 
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12. Development vs. Stagnation 
Preferences contribute to national Preferences impede development 
development by providing incentive, by misallocation of resources, 
opportunity, and resources to utilize lowering of morale and incentive, 
neglected talent. and waste of talent. 


Table 1 is clearly not a set of explanations of why these policies 
were adopted, although such goals undoubtedly played a part. It is 
instead a set of standards for judging these policies. But whose stan- 
dards? They are obviously in a formal sense, the author's; but they 
constitute refinements and generalizations of arguments found in 
current Indian discourse about these policies. I would claim further 
that the list encompasses most of the standards that would occur to 
a disinterested policy-maker, by which I mean a policy-maker con- 
cerned with these policies per se rather than with their implications 
for his or her political fortunes. 

The evaluation of these compensatory programs involves a two- 
stage inquiry. First there is what we might call the problem of per- 
formance: does the program actually deliver the goods (for 
instance, more jobs or housing or better performance in schools). In 
making such judgements we must be wary of all the pitfalls of 
measuring program effects. Having satisfied ourselves that the 
program has the projected effect, we then face what we might call 
the problem of achievement. Has the program produced the results 
that it is supposed to achieve — do more jobs for Scheduled Castes 
produce considerate treatment by officials, or stimulate educational 
accomplishment, or produce social integration? To what extent 
does delivering the jobs entail the costs alleged by critics of prefe- 
rential treatment — stigmatizing the beneficiaries, fomenting group 
resentments, lowering self-esteem, and so on. 


A Costly Success 


And at what costs? 
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mixtures that vary from program to program, from time to time, and 
from proponent to proponent. Evaluation of a specific scheme for a 
specific group during a specific period is itself a daunting task. In 
other places, I have attempted to use this checklist of claims in’ 
evaluating specific schemes.! 

What I want to do here is draw а crude sketch of the effects of the 
compensatory discrimination policy in their largest outline. What 
has the commitment to compensatory discrimination done to the 

' shape of Indian society and to lives lived within it? The limited cla- 
rity of such a sketch is dimmed by the necessity of distinguishing bet- 
ween compensatory discrimination for the Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes on the one hand, and for the OBCs on the other. The follow- 
ing summary focuses on programs for Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
and adds some qualifications in the light of experience with schemes 
for the OBCs. ; 

Undeniably compensatory, discrimination, policies have pro- 
duced substantial redistributive effects, though redistribution is not 
spread evenly throughout the beneficiary groups. Reserved seats, 
for example, provide an important legislative presence and swell the 
flow of patronage, attention, and favorable policy to SCs and STs. 
The reservation of jobs has given to a sizeable portion of the 
beneficiary groups earnings, as well as the security, information, 
patronage, and prestige that go with government employment. At 
the cost of enormous wastage, there has been a major redistribution 
of educational opportunities to these groups. In the utilization of 
these opportunities, however, there is evidence for substantial clus- 
tering, which appears to reflect structural factors (for instance, the 
greater urbanization of some groups) more than deliberate group 
aggrandizement, as is often charged.? The better situated among the 
beneficiaries enjoy a disproportionate share of program benefits.° 
This tendency, inherent in all government programs — quite inde- 
pendently of compensatory discrimination — is aggravated here by 
passive administration and by the concentration on higher echelon 
benefits. Where the list of beneficiaries spans groups of very dispa- 
rate condition — as with the most expansive lists of OBCs — the 
‘creaming’ effect is probably even more pronounced. 


1 Galanter (1979). 
2 Shah and Patel (1977), pp. 149. 
5 Malik (1979), p. 158. 
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The vast majority are not directly benefited, but reserved jobs 
bring a many-fold increase in the number of families liberated from 
circumscribing subservient roles, enable them to utilize expanding 
opporturities and support high educational attainments. Although 
such families constitute only a tiny fraction of all Scheduled Caste 
families — an optimistic guess might be 6 per cent? — they provide 
the crucial leaven from which effective leadership might emerge. 

Reserved seats afford a measure of representation in legislative 
settings, though the use of joint electorates deliberately muffles the 
assertiveness and single-mindedness of that representation.5 The 
presence of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in legislative 
settings locks in place the other programs for their benefit and 
assures that their problems are not dismissed or ignored. Even so, 
there is evidence that Scheduled Castes and Tribes.are not accepted 
politically — few are nominated for non-reserved seats, only a tiny 
number are elected, and there is massive withdrawal by voters from 
participation in election for reserved seats in the legislative 
assemblies. Apparently large numbers of people do not feel rep- 
resented by these legislators and do not care to participate in choos- 
ing them.5Job reservationspromote their presence in other influen- 
tial roles, and educational preferences provide the basis for such 
participation. Of course these positions are used to promote 


€ Isaacs (1965:111) estimates: that perhaps as many as 10 percent ofthe Scheduled 
Caste population is ‘coming up,' largely through reserved posts. Our figures 
suggest that his estimate is probably on the high side. By 1975, just about 180,000 
Scheduled Castes were in Class III or higher service with the central government. 
Let us assume (generously) about an equal number of Class III or higher in public 
sector enterprises and the-same number in state services. That gives us about 
500,000. If we make the very optimistic assumption that for every such person, 
there is another person similarly situated in local government, public sector, or 
private sector employment, we come to a total of 1,000,000. If we assume that 
each of these Persons is the head of a family of five, we come to a total of five mill- 
ion persons in such mobile families — just over 6 per cent of the entire Scheduled 
iUd bum eu If x te willing to include Class IV employment as having 
ial for mobility, w 

Qut with something close to dict 30, гея ien aur lo неар 

The seats are ‘reserved’ in the sense that candidates' who stand for them must 
belong to the specified group, but the electorate is. joint, in that all voters partici- 
pate in choosing from candidates so qualiffel. These јон electorates’ Gis jux- 


P 
eel xs electorates,’ made up of voters, of specific minority groups; 

Presentation by Separate electorates was decisively rejected by the fi f 
the Indian Constitution. See Art. 325, Pj ew M 


6 This evidence is presented in Galanter (1979). 
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narrower interests — although we should not assume automatically 
that those they displace would bestow the benefits of their influence 
more broadly. If, for example, reserved seat legislators are dispro- 
portionately attentive to the concerns of their fellows who already 
have something, it is not clear that this is more the case with them 
than with legislators in general seats. : 

Preference programs are integrative in several ways. Reserved 
legislative seats are generally occupied by members of national 
political parties. They must aggregate broad multi-group support in 
order to get elected and, once elected, must participate in multi- 
group coalitions in order to be effective. In the office settings, too, 
there are relations of reciprocity and interdependence. The broad 
participation afforded by reserved seats dnd reserved jobs is for 
many others a source of pride and warrant of security. : 

If, as critics of preferential programs charge, receiving separate 
and special treatment in itself wounds and alienates the members of 
beneficiary groups, this is surely amplified by the hostility encoun- 
tered on being identified as a recipient. As sources of alienation, 
these experiences must be placed against the background of more 
devastating manifestations of hostility, such as the much publicized 
assaults and atrocities perpetrated on Scheduled Castes. | 

In the long run, education and jobs help weaken the stigmatizing 
association of Scheduled Castes and Tribes with ignorance and 


incompetence, but in the short run they experience rejection in 


offices, hostels, and other set-ups into which they are introduced m 
У nify 


preferential treatment." Resentment of preferences may mag 
hostility to these groups, but rejection of them obviously exists inde- 
pendently of compensatory programs. | j 
Compensatory programs provide the basis for personal achieve- 
ment and enlarge the beneficiaries’ capacity to shape their own 
lives. But in other ways the programs curtail their autonomy. The 
design of legislative reservations — the dependence on outside par- 
ties for funds and organizations and needs to appeal to constituen- 
cies made up overwhelmingly of others — tends to prodori a 
pliant and accommodating leaders rather than forceful articu V 
of the interests of these groups. The promise of good posi PE 
offers a powerful incentive for individual effort. But reservation 


7. Cf. Malik's (1979:50) finding that middle class Scheduled Castes experience тоге 


exclusion than do their less educated fellows. 
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government service — and educational programs designed to pro- 
vide the requisite qualifications — deflect the most able to paths of 
individual mobility that remove them from leadership roles in the 
community. Constraints intrude into central issues of personal iden- 
tity by eligibility requirements that penalize those who would solve 
the problem of degraded identity by converting to a non-Hindu 
religion. ј 

Although preferential treatment has kept the beneficiary groups 
and their problems visible to the educated public, it has not stimu- 
lated widespread concern to provide for their inclusion, apart from 
what is mandated by government policy. This lack of concern is 
manifest in the record of private sector employment — as it was in 
public employment before the introduction of reservations. Against 
a long history of such lack of concern, it is difficult to attribute its 
current absence to compensatory discrimination policy. But this 
policy has encouraged a tendency to absolve others of any responsi- 
bility for their betterment on the ground that it is a responsibility of 
the government.’ The pervasive overestimation of the amount and 
effectiveness of preferential treatment reinforces the notion that 
enough (or too much) is already being done and nothing more is cal- 
led for. 

Compensatory preference involves a delicate combination of self- 
liquidating’ and self-perpetuating features. Reservations of upper- 
echelon positions should become redundant as preferential treat- 
ment at earlier stages enables more beneficiaries to compete suc- 
cessfully, thus decreasing the net effect of the reservations. A simi- 
lar reduction of net effect is produced by the extension to others of 
benefits previously enjoyed on a preferential basis (for instance, 
free schooling). Judicial requirements of a more refined and rele- 
vant selection of beneficiaries (and of periodic reassessment) and the 


growing use of income cut-offs provide opportunities to restrict the 
number of beneficiaries, 


8 Cf. Lelah Dushkin's Observation (1979:666) that: 
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to consider compensatory discrimination a major factor in the low- 
ering of standards that has accompanied the vast expansion of edu- 
cational facilities since independence. The pattern in education has 
been less one of excluding others than of diluting educational ser- 
vices while extending them nominally to all. Similarly, the effect of 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes on the effectiveness of a much 
enlarged government bureaucracy is overshadowed by a general 
lowering of standards combined with the assumption of a wide array 
of new and more complex tasks. 

As a forced draft program of inclusion of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes within national life, compensatory discrimination 
has been a partial and costly success. Although few direct benefits 
have reached the vast mass of landless laborers in the villages, it has 
undeniably succeeded in accelerating the growth of a middle class 
within these groups — urban, educated, largely in government ser- 
vice. Members of these groups have been brought into central roles 
in the society to an extent unimaginable a few decades ago. There 
has been a significant redistribution ofeducational and employment 
opportunities to them; there is a sizeable section of these groups 
who can utilize these opportunities and confer advantages on their 
children; their concerns are firmly placed on the political agenda 
and cannot readily be dislodged. But if compensatory discrimina- 
tion can be credited with producing this self-sustaining dynamic of 
inclusion, there is at the same time a lesser counter-dynamic 
of resentment, rejection, manipulation, and low self-esteem. 
And these gains are an island of hope in a vast sea of neglect and 
oppression. This mixed pattern of inclusion and rejection, charac- 
teristic of urban India and of the ‘organized’ sector, Is echoed 
in the villages by a pattern of increasing assertion and increasing 


repression. } 

ae independence India has undergone what might crudely be 
summarized as development at the upper end and stagnation atthe 
bottom. With the boost given by compensatory discrimination, Е 
section of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes have tC : 
entry into the modern class populating the pee аа ae 
does this portend for the bulk of Untouchables and tribals wh : 
l orse off by vir- 


remain excluded and oppressed? Are they ES dr. oups have a 
tue of the fact that some members of their descent gr! 


Share in the benefits of modern India? The meaning of these 
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achievements ultimately depends on how one visualizes the emer- 
gent Indian society and the role of descent groups in it. 

Even this kind of crude characterization of the overall impact of 
policies is not possible in dealing with measures for OBCs. Policies 
diverge from state to state, and very different groups of people are 
involved. In some states the OBC category is used to address the 
problems of a stratum of lowly groups who are roughly comparable 
in circumstance to the Scheduled Castes and Tribes. In other places 
this category has been used to tilt the distribution of government 
benefits in favor of a major section of the politically dominant mid- 
dle castes. The latter doubtless produce substantial redistributive 
effects, if less in the way of including the most deprived. But these 
expansive preferences for OBCs are of immense consequence for 
the Scheduled Castes and Tribes. They borrow legitimacy from the 
national commitment to ameliorate the condition of the lowest. At 
the same time they undermine that commitment by broadcasting a 
picture of unrestrained preference for those who are not distinctly 
worse off than non-beneficiaries, which attaches indiscriminately to 
all preferential treatment. And because the OBC categories are less 
bounded and are determined in the states rather than at the center, 


they carry the threat of expanding into a general regime of com- 
munal allotments. 


Fairness and History 


Costs, is compensatory preference so tainted by unfairness that it is 
illegitimate to promote the general welfare by this means? We have 


? Is it unfair to сотреп- 


sate members of some Broups for injustice perpetrated on their 
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advanced for the compensatory discrimination policy. Although 
they are often entwined in practice, we can isolate three sorts of jus- 
tifications for these measures, which I label the non-discrimination, 
the general welfare, and the reparations themes. We shall examine 


each in turn. 
The Non-discrimination Theme 


Compensatory discrimination may be viewed as an extension of the 
norms of equal treatment, an extension invited by our awareness. 
that even when invidious discriminatory standards are abandoned 
there remain subtle and tenacious forms of discrimination and struc- 
tural factors that limit the application of new norms of equality. 
Aspiring members of previously victimized groups encounter 
biased expectations, misperceptions of their performance, and a 
cultural bias in selection devices; they suffer from the absence of 
informal networks to guide them to opportunities; entrenched sys- 
tems ofseniority crystallize and perpetuate the results of earlier dis- 
criminatory selections. Thus norms of non-discrimination in present 
distributions are insufficient to erase or dislodge the cumulative . 
effects of past discrimination. Compensatory preference operates 
to counter the residues of discrimination and to overcome structural 
arrangements that perpetuate the effects of past selections in which 
invidious discrimination was a major determinant. In this view com- 
pensatory preference serves to assure personal fairness to each indi- 
vidual applicant. Group membership is taken into account to iden- 
tify those individuals who require special protection in order to vin- 
dicate their claim for selection on ‘merit’ grounds. The justification 
for much American affirmative action is often cast in these terms — as 
an extension of classical individualistic non-discrimination principles. 


The General Welfare Theme 


On the other hand, compensatory discrimination may be advocated 
not as a device to assure fairness to individuais, but as a means to 
produce desired social outcomes — for instance, to reduce group 
disparities, afford representation, encourage the n ET. 
talent, and so on. Arrangements for reservations in pes a H 
were justified on such ‘functional’ grounds} as are the vari 
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preferences for ‘Oriental’ Jews in Israel today.? Americans are 
familiar with the ‘balanced ticket’ and other arrangements by which 
shares are apportioned among various constituencies in the expec- 
tation that abrasive disparities are kept in bounds, participation is 
spread out, representation is secured, and responsiveness assured. 
The units in such functional ‘welfare’ calculations are groups rather 
than individuals. The chances of individuals are affected by the re- 
arrangement of the chances of groups. But the purpose is not to rectify 
discriminatory selection among individuals, but to introduce a stan- 
dard quite apart from personal merit. 


The Reparations Theme 


In some cases, compensatory policies have another root — that a 
history of invidious treatment has resulted in accumulated dis- 
abilities which are carried by certain groups. No matter how fair and 
unbiased the measures presently employed for distributing benefits, 
the victims of past injustice will not fare well in terms of current per- 
formance. To distribute benefits by neutral standards will per- 
petuate and amplify unjust exactions and exclusions in the past. 
Fairness then demands that present distributions be arranged to 
undo and offset old biases, not to perpetuate them. 10 

Like the non-discrimination theme, this is a fairness argument 
rather thana welfare argument. But it emphasizes groups as the car- 
tiers of historic rights rather than as indicators of individual victimi- 
zation. And it looks to a very different time frame. Weliare argu- 
ments are prospective; non-discrimination looks at the present situ- 
ation and seeks to refine out lingering inequalities, The reparations 
theme sees the present as an occasion to reckon accounts for past 
Injustice, 


? On these programs, see то 
10 The notion of restitution for. 
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Do preferential programs unfairly confer benefits on grounds 
that depart from evenhandedness, merit, etc., which should govern 
the distribution of opportunities and resources? Along the lines 
referred to earlier as the non-discrimination theme, proponents 
might respond that some of the preference accorded is not depar- 
ture from evenhandedness but its extension in substance rather than 
form to individual members from the beneficiary groups. In this 
view, compensatory discrimination arrangements counter subtle 
discriminations and overcome the structural arrangements that 
entrench the results of past seiections from which the beneficiaries 
were excluded. 

In the Indian setting, few would argue that compensatory dis- 
crimination seeks only to protect merit against subtle or structural 
bias. Preferential treatment is accepted as a departure from merit 
selection in order to promote such goals as redistribution, integra- 
tion, and representation. Is it unfair to combine these with merit as 
a basis for distributing benefits? 

Let us take merit to mean performance in tests (examinations, 
interviews, character references, and the like) thought to be related 
to performance relevant to the position (or other opportunity) in 
question and commonly used as a measure of qualification for that 
position. Performance on these tests is presumably a composite of 
native ability, situational advantages (stimulation in the family set- 
ting, good schools, sufficient wealth to avoid malnutrition or 
exhausting work, etc.), and individual effort. The latter may be 
regarded as evidence of moral deservingness, -but neither native 
ability nor situational advantages would seem to be. The common 
forms of selection by merit do not purport to measure the moral 
deservingness dimension of performance. Unless one is willing to 
assume that such virtue is directly proportionate to the total perfor- 
mance, the argument for merit selection cannot rest on the moral 
deservingness of individual candidates. Instead it rests upon P 
supposed consequences: those with more merit will be more e a 
cient or productive; awarding them society's scarce resources W Ш 
Produce more indaect benefits for their fellows. A тере 
rewarding merit will maximize incentive to cultivate n t Е 
demoralizing effects of departing-from merit ounie DIRT і 
advantages, based on calculations of imponderables. e m e 
for merit is an argument for production of more 50014 we g. 

è 
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Many sorts of effects flow from any allocation of resources: 
benefits are multiple, they include not only tangible production, but 
symbolic affirmations and the creation of competences. The alloca- 
tion of education, government jobs, or medical careers arguably has 
consequences for the distribution of incentives, levels of participa- 
tion, and disparities in the delivery of services. Which dimensions of 
benefits are to be taken into account in designing a given selection? 
In settings where there has been a broad consensus that a single- 
minded test of performance is appropriate, what is the argument for 
shifting to a broader, promotional basis of selection? Compensatory 
discrimination schemes involve enlargement of the basis of selec- 
tion to include other criteria along with the productivity presumably 
measured by ‘merit’ — representation, integration, stimulation, 
and so forth. This enlargement is justified on the ground that with- 
out it society would be deprived of the various benefits thought to 
flow from the enhanced participation of specified groups in key sec- 
tors of social life. The argument is that the combination maximizes 
the production of good results. Of course there is always the empir- 
ical question of whether the promised results are indeed produced, 
but the supplementation of merit with other instrumental bases of 
selection hardly seems unfair in principle. Pursuit of other worthy 
results can be balanced against merit, as one result-oriented justifi- 
cation for unequal allocations against another. | 

Compensatory discrimination is both more and less than а refor- 
mulation of selection criteria. It is less because, typically, merit (in 
narrow performance terms) is left intact for the main part of the 
selection. The criteria are modified to require the inclusion of cer- 
tain groups, an inclusion thought to produce a wide spectrum of 
beneficial results. But the new mixed standards are not applied 
across the board to the whole selection. So compensatory discrimi- 
nation involves something more: the demarcation of those groups 
on whose behalf the broader promotional standards should be 
employed. 

„То prefer one individual over another on grounds of caste, reli- 
gion, or other ascriptive criteria is specifically branded as unfair by 
B ea oon of the Indian Constitution. The 
preferential treatment i ао фа have seen, qualified 198 Ir 
and condition seemed disti certain range of groups, whose history 

1 nective. There was agreement tha: some 
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groups were burdened by a heritage of invidious discrimination, 
exclusion, and/or isolation that made their condition distinct from 
that of their fellow citizens; the deprivations of their past and pre- 
sent members were thought to justify a special effort for their 


improvement and inclusion. 
Those representing the Backward Classes sometimes call for 


measures specifically to remedy the wrongs of the past. If one thinks 
ofthe blighted lives, the thwarted hopes, the dwarfing of the human 
spirit inflicted on generations of Untouchables, or of the oppression 
and exploitation of tribal peoples, the argument for a measured vin- 
dication of these historic wrongs has an initial appeal. But there are 
many kinds and grades of victimization; deprivations are incom- 
mensurable. Perpetrators and victims sometimes stand out in stark 
clarity, but infirm and incomplete data often leave unclear precisely 
who were brutally expioitative, who willing or reluctant col- 
laborators, who inadvertant beneficiaries of what we now see as sys- 
tems of oppression. These arrangements interact with many other 
factors (climate, invasions, technology) in their influence on the 
nt distribution of advantages and disadvantages. The web of 
d and, as we try to trace it across generations, 
es are visible. Without minimizing its hor- 
rors, the past provides a shaky and indistinct guide for policy. It is 
beyond the capacity of present policy to remedy these wrongs: in the 
literal sense these injustices remain irremediable. 

But if our perception of past injustice does not provide a usable 
map for distributing reparative entitlements, it can inform our vis- 
ion of the present, sensitizing us to the traces and ramifications of 
historic wrongs. The current scene includes groups that are closely 
linked to past victims and that seem to suffer today from the 
accumulated results of that victimization. In a world in which only 
some needs can be met, the inevitable assignment of priorities may 
take some guidance from our sense of past injustice — thus provid- 
ing the basis for a metaphoric restitution. a 5 

All remedies involve new distinctions and thus bring in their wake 
new and, it is hoped, lesser forms of unfairness. Заре out ne 
historically deprived groups for remedial attention ae ne a m 
tinction among all of the undeserved inflictions and un pe 
the world. One batch of troubles, but not others, are ріске tie x 
comprehensive remedy using extraordinary means. Those afflicte 


prese: 
responsibility is tangle 
only the boldest outlin 
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by other handicaps and misfortunes are left to the succor and aid 
that future policy-makers find feasible and appropriate within the 
framework of competing commitments, including commitments to 
equal treatment. But drastic and otherwise outlawed remedies were 
authorized for victims of what was seen as a fundamental flaw in the 
social structure. The special quality of the commitment to correct 
this flaw is dramatized by the Constitution's simultaneous rejection 
of group criteria for any other purpose. 

The line of distinct history and condition that justifies compensa- 
tory discrimination is of course less sharp in practice than in theory. 
There are borderlines, grey areas, gradual transitions. There is dis- 
agreement about just where the line should be drawn. And once it 
is drawn, the categories established are rough and imperfect sum- 
mations of need and merit; there are inevitable ‘errors’ of under- 
inclusion and over-inclusion. 

We arrive then at an ironic tension that lies at the heart of the 
compensatory discrimination policy. Since the conditions that invite 
compensatory treatment are matters of degree, special treatment 
generates plausible claims to extend coverage to more groups. The 
range of variation among beneficiaries invites gradation to make 
benefits proportionate to need. Those preferential policies create 
new discontinuities and it is inviting to smooth them out by a con- 
tinuous modulated system of preferences articulated to the entire 
range of need and/or merit. But to do so is to establish a general sys- 
tem of group allotments. 

Compensatory discrimination replaces the arbitrariness of formal 
equality with the arbitrariness of a line between formal equality and 
compensatory treatment. The principles that justify the preference 
policy counsel flexibility and modulation. We may shave away the 
arbitrary features of the policy in many ways. But we may dissolve 
the arbitrary line separating formal equality and preferential treat- 
ment only at the risk of abandoning the preference policy for some- 
thing very different. 

If there is to be preferential treatment for a distinct set of histori- 

_ cally victimized groups, who is to bear the cost? Whose resources 
and Hfe-chances should be diminished to increase those of the 
beneficiaries of this policy? In some cases, the costs are spread 
Mod among the tax-payers, for example, or among consumers of 
a iluted public Service. But in some cases major costs impinge оп 
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specific individuals, like the applicant who is bumped to fili a reser- 
vation. Differences in publicacceptance may reflect this distinction. 
Indians have been broadly supportive of preferential programs — 
for instance, the granting of educational facilities and sharing of 
political power — where the ‘cost’ of inclusion is diffused broadly. 
Resentment has been focused on settings where the life-chances of 
specific others are diminished in a palpable way, as in reservations 
of jobs and medical college places. 

There is no reason to suppose that those contenders who are 
excluded from valued opportunities are more responsible for or bene- 
fited by past invidious discrimination than are those whose well-being 
is undisturbed. Reserved seats or posts may thus be seen as the con- 
scription of an arbitrarily selected group of citizens to discharge an 
obligation from which equally culpable debtors are excused. The inci- 
dence of reservations and the effectiveness with which they are 
implemented tends to vary from one setting to another. Reservations 
impinge heavily on some careers and leave others virtually 
untouched. The administration of compensatory discrimination 
measures seems to involve considerable unfairness of this kind. If 
some concentration of benefits is required by the aims of the prefer- 
ence policy,!! it seems clear that more could be done to distribute 
the burden among non-beneficiaries more widely and more evenly. 


Secularism and Continuity 


Fairness apart, to many Indian intellectuals compensatory discrimina- 
tion policies seem to undermine progress toward the crucial national 
goal of a secular society. Secularism in this setting implies more than 
the separation of religion and state — religious freedom, the 
autonomy of religious groups, withdrawal of state sanction for 
religious norms, and so forth. It refers to the elimination (or minimi- 
Zation) of caste and religious gróups as categories of public policy and 
as actors in public life.!? In the 1950s and 1960s this was frequently 
tail costs, in terms of the benefits delivered to the 


ation of reserved legislative seats among cons- 
but it would vitiate the value of 


mulation of experience, senio- 


П Cost spreading may itself en 
beneficiaries. For example, rot: 
tituencies might cure unfair clustering of costs, 
the reserved seats rendering impossible the accu 
rity, and politicaPstréngth. Ma 

* On the aspiration to secularism, see the literature свеза Сави РО); 
Chap. 9, note 85. 
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expressed as pursuit of a ‘casteless’ society. Proponents of such a 
transformation were not always clear whether they meant the dises- 
tablishment of social hierarchy or the actual dissolution of caste 
units. But at the minimum what was referred to was a severe reduc- 
tion in the salience of caste in all spheres of life. 

The Constitution envisages a new order as to the place of caste in 
Indian life. There is a clear commitment to eliminate inequality of 
status and invidious treatment and to have a society in which gove- 
rnment takes minimal account of ascriptive ties, But beyond this 
the posture of the legal system toward caste is not as single-minded 
as the notion of a casteless society might imply. If the law discour- 
ages some assertions of caste precedence and caste solidarity, in 
other respects the prerogatives previously enjoyed by the caste 
group remain unimpaired. The law befriends castes by giving recog- 
nition and protection to the new social forms through which caste 
concerns can be expressed (e.g., caste associations, educational 
societies, political parties, and religious sects).'? 

If the legal order's posture toward caste is ambivalent, public 
denunciation of caste has universal appeal. For the lower castes it 
provides an opportunity to attack claims of superiority by those 
above them; for the highest castes it is a way to deplore the increas- 
ing influence of previously subordinate groups, either the populous 
middle castes that have risen to power with adult suffrage or the 
lowest castes whose inclusion is mandated by compensatory dis- 
crimination programs. Looking up, the call for castelessness is an 
attack on the advantages retained by those who rank high in tradi- 
tional terms; looking down, it denies legitimacy to the distributive 
claims of inferiors and insists on the even-handed application of 
individual merit standards. 

The use of caste gro&ps to identify the beneficiaries of compensat- 
ory discrimination has been blamed for perpetuating the caste sys- 
tem, accentuating caste consciousness, injecting caste into politics. 
and generally impeding the development of a secular society in 
which communal affiliation is ignored in public life.!^ This indict- 
ment should be regarded with some skepticism. Caste ties and caste- 
based political mobilization are not exclusive to the backward clas- 
ses. The political life within these groups is not necessarily more 

. > See Galanter (1968). 
14 See Galanter (1983), chap. 3. 
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intensely communal in orientation,'5 nor are the caste activities of 
greatest political impact found among these groups. Communal 
considerations are not confined to settings that are subject to com- 
pensatory discrimination policies but flourish even where they are 
eschewed. Although it has to some extent legitimated and encour- 
aged caste politics, it is not clear that the use of caste to designate 
beneficiaries has played a preponderant role in the marriage of caste 
and politics. Surely it is greatly overshadowed by the franchise 
itself, with its invitation to mobilize support by appeal to existing 
loyalties. But the avowed and official recognition of caste in com- 
pensatory discrimination policy combines with the overestimation 
of its effects to provide a convenient target for those offended and 
dismayed by the continuing salience of caste in Indian life. 

The amount of preference afforded the Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes is widely overestimated. The widespread perception of 
ubiquitous and unrestrained preferment for these groups derives 
from several sources. First, there is the chronic overstatement of the 
effects of reservation: large portions of reservations (especially for 
cherished higher positions) are not filled; of those that are filled, 
some would have been gained on merit; the diversion of benefits to 
a few may be perceived as a deprivation by a much larger number. 
The net effect is often considerably less than popularly perceived. 
Second, ambiguous nomenclature and public inattention combine 
to blur the distinction between measures for Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes and those for Other Backward Classes. The resentment and 
dismay engendered by use of the OBCS category to stake out mas- 
sive claims on behalf of peasant middle groups (particularly in some 
southern states), are readily transferred to discredit the more mod- 
est measures for Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 

If caste has displayed unforeseen durability, it has not remained 
unchanged. Relations between castes are increasingly independent 
and competitive, less interdependent and cooperative. ‘Horizontal’ 
solidarity and organization within caste groups have grown at the 

15 Consider, for example, the fascinating finding of Eldersveld and Ahmed 

| (1978:205), studying political participation, that 


the overwhelming majority of...activists are politically conscious [of] caste. 
They know how the caste leader voted. Among upper castes the ratio is 6 to 
1 that activists are aware of caste, in the middle castes it is better than 8 to 1, and 
for the lower castes and Harijans it is 3 to 1 that activists are caste conscious. 
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expense of 'vertical integration among the castes of a region. The 
concerns of the local endogamous units are transformed as they are 
linked in wider networks and expressed through other forms of 
organization — caste associations, educational societies, unions, 
political parties, religious societies. 

If secularism is defined in terms of the elimination of India's com- 
partmental group structure in favor of a compact and unitary soci- 
ety, then the compensatory discrimination policy may indeed have 
impeded secularism. But one may instead visualize not the disap- 
pearance of communal groups but their transformation into compo- 
nents of a pluralistic society in which invidious hierarchy is dis- 
carded while diversity is accommodated. In this view.compensatory 
discrimination policy.contributes to secularism by reducing group 
disparities and blunting hierarchic distinctions. 

The development of a secular society in which the hierarchic 
ordering of groups is not recognized and confirmed in the public 
realm is a departure from older Indian patterns. The compensatory 
discrimination policy is a major component in the disestablishment 
of a central part of the traditional way of ordering the society. But 
this break with the past itself is conducted in a familiar/cultural and 
institutional style. The administration of preference programs 
reflects older patterns in the fecund proliferation of overlapping 
Schemes, the fragmentation of responsibility and the broad decen- 
tralization of authority under the aegis of unifying symbols. When 
these policies encounter the judiciary, what purports to be a pyrami- 
dal hierarchy establishing fixed doctrine turns out to be a loose col- 
legium presiding over an open-textured body of learning within 
which conflicting tendencies can be accommodated and elaborated. 

The compensatory principle of substantive equality is added to 
the constitutional scheme of formal equality but it does not displace 
it. The expectation that these principles could co-exist has been ful- 
filled. The compensatory principle has been implemented but it has 
not been allowed to overshadow or swallow up opposing commit- 
ments to merit and to formal equality. : , 

The compensatory discrimination policy is not to be judged only 
for its instrumental qualities, Itisalso expressive: through it Indians 
EU m kind of people they are and what kind of 
deny Tho po'icies express a sense of connection and shared 

Broups that occupy the stage today are the repositories 
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and transmitters of older patterns. Advantaged and disadvantaged 
are indissolubly bound to one another. There is a continuity bet- 
ween past and future that allows past injustices to be rectified. Inde- 
pendence and nationhood are an epochal event in Indian civiliza- 
tion which makes possible a controlled transformation of central 
social and cultural arrangements. Compensatory discrimination 
embodies the brave hopes of India reborn that animated the free- 
dom movement and were crystallized in the Constitution. If the rea- 
lity has disappointed many fond hopes, the turn away from the older 
hierarchic model to a pluralistic participatory society has proved 
vigorous and enduring. 
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The Consciousness of Freedom 
among India's Untouchables 


JAMES M. FREEMAN 


The Debate: Do Untouchables Accept Their Oppression? 


Many people have singled out the Untouchables of India as being a 
notable exception to the rising modern consciousness that social 
inequality must be abolished, along with the poverty, hunger, frust- 
ration, denigration, and the denial of freedoms that it perpetuates. 
Untouchables, according to popular belief, are people at the 
bottom of India's caste hierarchy who not only docilely comply, 
but even approve of and support the system of degradation and 
oppression that strips them of human dignity and the opportunity 
to change their status. 

If this view of a hundred million persons (some 16 per cent of 
India's population) is accurate, the implications are far-reaching for 
our interpretations both of ‘human nature’ and of the desire for 
freedom among the oppressed peoples. Is human nature such that 
there are people who willingly accept degradation and exploitation? 
Can they be made to believe that they deserve such treatment? In 
the light of the widespread forceful oppression of peoples that has 
occurred both historically and in the contemporary world, the ques- 
tion of India's Untouchables (surely among the world's most 
oppressed minorities) becomes a crucial test case for the examina- 
tion of one of the most compelling issues of our time: why people 
put up with oppressive sacial inequality, how they adapt to it, and 
the circumstances under which they willingly accept it, or reject and 
resist it. 

Since 1950, the view that India's Untouchables are compliant has 
been attacked as an invidious stereotype and a rationalization for 
keeping the Untouchables at the bottom of society. One of the most 
vehement advocates for a reassessment of the Indian Untouchables 
is the anthropologist Gerald D. Berreman, who writes, ‘no group of 
people is content to be low in а caste hierarchy — to live a life of 
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inherited deprivation and subjection’ (1979:12). Berreman views 
caste systems as“always in equilibrium, like pots of water on the 
fire, always threatening to boil over,’ and he refuses to dismiss what 
he calls ‘two thousand years of struggle to escape the oppression of 
their status by those the caste system deprives' (ibid.:89, 159). 

Nevertheless, the popular view of Untouchables as being com- 
pliant continues to surface and to challenge the claim that people at 
the bottom of society know they are being treated badly and resent. 
it. Barrington Moore, Jr., an influential historical sociologist, 
claims that ‘many Untouchables appear to take pride in their servile 
status and degrading work rather than resent thei: situation’ 
(1978:50). He adds, ‘In a reasonable diligent search of the litera- 
ture, I have been unable to find any trace of open revolt among 
Untouchables.’ Because he finds no evidence of a 'severe repressive 
apparatus,’ he concludes that ‘the internalization of the norms of 
Hindu society must have taken place’; in other words ‘an acceptance 
of the moral authority of the oppressor’ (ibid. :62). 

Of even more extreme view is the anthropologist Michael Mof- 
fatt, who declares that Untouchables ‘define themselves as low for 
the same reason as the higher castes do, and they agree with the 
evaluation that persons with their characteristics should be low’ 
(1979:129). Moffatt claims that Untouchables express ‘no criticism of 
the legitimacy of the system as such,’ but rather ‘are in consensus with 
a system that defines them as fundamentally low' (ibid.:147, 215). 

Whom should we believe? Berreman claims that for centuries the 
Untouchables have rejected the legitimacy of their low station in 
Society; Moore argues that they compliantly accepted their degra- 
dation, and Moffatt insists that they 'are also. among the truest 
believers in the system that so орргеѕѕеѕ them’ (1979:304). My aim 
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from birth as ritually defiling and therefore potential pollutors of 
*clean' high caste people, India's Untouchables lived for centuries in 
segregated hamlets and villages. The high castes denied them the 
use of public wells, as well as entry to schools, shops, and high caste 
shrines, and forced them to perform the most despised, disgusting, 
and defiling jobs of their society — exhausting unskilled physical 
labor, farm labor, scavenging, cleaning latrines, and taking away 
dead animals. 1 

Untouchability is now officially ‘abolished’ in India. Contempo- 
rary Indian law, as well as the Constitution of India, prohibits dis- ` 
crimination against Untouchables; job and educatión quotas (simi- 
lar to 'affirmative action' programs and as described by Galanter in 
this volume) exist for the Untouchables. Nevertheless, any gains in 
their situation have been sparse and uneven (Galanter 1972:261-63; 
India Today, 15 October 1978:51-53). Most Untouchables, despite 
legislation, the expenditure of millions of rupees, and over three 
decades of federal and state efforts to improve their economic and 
social position, remain desperately poor, semi-literate or illiterate, 
and are subject to brutal discrimination and economic exploitation, 
with no realistic prospects for economic or social gain. 

High caste people, historically, have claimed that Untouchables 
deserve their low status because they must have misbehaved in a 
previous existence. The higher castes have justified forcing the 
lower castes to perform undesirable defiling and menial occupations 
because they say that the Untouchables are polluting anyway. 
Sometimes, reversing the argument, the higher castes have claimed 
that the Untouchables are polluting because of the jobs they per- 
form. 

High caste people also have had a low regard for the personal 
character, integrity, intelligence, cleanliness, and morality of the 
Untouchables. They address the Untouchables by the same terms 
they use for children or with terms of abuse. Many high caste persons 
who, in following the spirit of the new laws of India, are advocates 
of the abolition of Untouchability, nevertheless betray their deep- 
seated prejudices when they describe Untouchables in patronizing 
terms such as ‘simple,’ ‘not very clean,’ ‘having no desire to improve 
themselves,’ and ‘accepting the way things are’. = 

During my last visit to India (1970-72), I lived in a village com- 
munity where I came to know an Untouchable named Muli well 
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enough for him to confide in me the story of his life — in some 
350,000 words (Freeman 1979). And through him I came to know 
many other Untouchables who were willing to express their views. 
Both Muli and his friends, all illiterate unskilled laborers, dismissed 
high caste explanations of caste rankings and behavior toward 
Untouchables as simply self-serving. The only difference between 
the high castes and themselves, one of Muli's friends said to me, is 
that the high castes were wealthier; and he called the high castes 
uncivilized because of their marriage customs of village endogamy. 

Muli and his friends described numerous instances in which they 
resisted or expressed resentment of the high caste treatment of 
them: they insultingly threw food offered by a Brahman on to the 
road after the Brahman insulted them; they complained about high 
caste men who cheated them out of wages or overcharged them in 
the market, and during my two-year stay in the village, Muli publi- 
cally confronted and insulted a Brahman landowner-employer who 
had cheated him (Freeman 1979:324-72). 

The community in which I lived and studied was not exceptional; 
Untouchables elsewhere also dispute their status and the treatment 
they receive from the higher castes. For centuries, throughout 
India, many castes not only have disputed their caste ranking, but 
have attempted to raise their status (Srinivas 1966:1-45; Barber 
1968:18-35). Such movements usually occur after aspiring gri 
have achieved some measure of ec 
ables frequently attempt to break away from economic and political 
exploitation by the higher castes (Rudolph and Rudolph 1967:36- 
64; Lynch 1969). Although the Untouchables of Muli's village, fear- 
ing immediate reprisal from the high castes, have made no such 
group attempts, Untouchables in nearby villages have attempted 
unsuccessfully both to wrest land from the landowners and to form 


oups 
onomic independence. Untouch- 
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Those persons who argue that India's Untouchables accept their 
station in life are well aware of the dissidence and strife that charac- 
terize contemporary relations between Untouchables and higher 
castes. But they dismiss the Untouchables involved in such conflicts 
as ‘unrepresentative’ of the majority of Untouchables, or as reflec- 
ting the influence or ‘contamination’ of foreign ideas, moderniza- 
tion, and modern urbanization. Their assumption is that in the 
‘traditional’ or pre-Contaminated caste system, Untouchables 
accepted their oppression and even supported it; in other words that 
an oppressed community of persons can exist with no consciousness 
of the desire to be free. The examination of this assumption is the 
focus of this essay. 


Moore, Moffatt, and Berreman 


In explaining the ‘overwhelmingly compliant behavior' of Untouch- 
ables, Moore minimizes overt physical force and favors the notion 
that Untouchables internalized, at least partially, high caste beliefs 
and moral standards: “.. ме can exclude military and police force or 
the application of overt terror. There is no hint of these sanctions in 
the sources’ (1978:461). In Moore's view Untouchables believe that 
са secure status is much easier to bear than no position at all’ 
(ibid.:463). Moore bases his conclusion largely on two sources, 
Hazari’s Untouchable: The Autobiography of an Indian Outcaste 
(1951, 1969), and Isaacs's /ndia's Ex-Untouchables (1965, 1974), plus 
the fact that he found no sources indicating resentment and revolt. 
Moore tells us that Hazari expresses acceptance of his 'station in 
life’ without signs of resentment until halfway through his life story 
(1978:59). Hazari’s father gives ‘good servant's” advice to his son, 
‘.,.always thank God, even if you have only a piece of dry bread and 
a cup of water for a meal' (quoted in ibid.:61). Moore comments, 
‘To dismiss this type of statement as mere camouflage or rhetoric 
would be a grievous error. There is such a thing as pride in resigna- 
tion. What else could make their situation tolerable?’ (ibid.:61). He 
quotes Isaacs to emphasize that ‘...great masses of legal ex- 
Untouchables remain Untouchables not only in fact but in their own 
minds, living in the words of a high ex-Untouchable politician, “in 


psychological cages" (quoted in ibid.:61) 
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Michael Moffatt, who applies the structuralist and consensus 
perspective of Louis Dumont (Dumont 1970), to the study of 
Untouchables, extends Moore's claims by arguing that‘... Untouch- 
ables and high caste actors hold virtually identical cultural con- 
structs, that they are in nearly total conceptual and evaluative con- 
sensus with one another' (Moffatt 1979:291). Consensus, Moffatt 
points out, refers not to simple and uniform agreement between 
people, ‘...for no such consensus exists in South Indian villages. It 
refers, instead, to deeper and often unarticulated identities of cul- 
tural construction. ... The present argument for cultural consensus is 
not meant to rule out the possibility that power plays a role in the 
maintenance of this consensus’ (ibid.:3-4; see also 290-91). 

Indeed, Moffatt demonstrates convincingly that in South India, 
including the village he studied, economic and political power, along 
with physical violence or its threats, have been used to keep 
Untouchables in their low place, and he suggests that if such power 
Were removed, Untouchables would refuse to perform their 
required low roles (1979:51, 79-82, 217-18, 289). Moffatt also 
describes expressions of unhappiness, resentment, and cynicism by 
a few Untouchables toward the high castes who treat them as low 
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leave them alone, Untouchables ‘...recreate among themselves the 
entire set of institutions and of ranked relations from which they 
have been excluded by the higher castes by reason of their extreme 
lowness’ (ibid.:5). Untouchables act as Untouchables for other 
Untouchables (ibid.:217). Similarly, they replicate a cult identical 
to that of a high caste deity, along with a ‘replicatory set of ranked 
specialists drawn from the Untouchable microcaste system’ 
(ibid.:222). Replication this thorough, claims Moffatt, is the most 
powerful demonstration of a willing acceptance by Untouchables of 
the principles of the system that oppresses them. 

In contrast to Moore and Moffatt, Berreman, who claims that 
caste can be compared cross-culturally, emphasizes the pluralism 
and divisiveness of caste groups. He cites six reasons why Untouch- 
ables resist oppression. First, castes often do not share similar va- 
lues. Second, since a caste society lacks consensus, it is held together 
by ‘...behavioral conformity achieved through the threat or exercise 
of power...’ (1979:101; see also 77, 273). In Berreman’s view, castes 
(that is, birth-ascribed groups), are ranked on the basis of differen- 
tial intrinsic worth or evaluation. Unlike Dumont and Moffatt, he 
rejects the claim that the crucial criterion for the ranking of Indian 
castes is the notion of purity or pollution; rather he considers these 
to be rationalizations which high castes use for keeping Untoucha- 
ble castes in their place (ibid.:74, 75, 85-86). Third, Berreman views 
caste systems as exploitative: they function through the use of 
power to perpetuate diversity, to articulate diversity, and to protect 
privilege for those at the top of the system (ibid. :97). Fourth, Berre- 
man claims emphatically that the low castes reject the legitimacy of 
their being given alow status. The fact that people adapt to their low 
position, stigma, and oppression *...does not reflect agreement or 
endorsement, but rather an accommodation to the realities of the 
distribution of power, the nature of sanctions, and the opportunities 
for change. Every opportunity is taken to utilize any cracks in the 
wall of oppression to mitigate it or escape it’ (ibid.:167). : 

Fifth, and particularly crucial to his argument, Berreman claims 
that the desire to break out of opposition is intrinsic to the organiza- 
tion and functioning of caste systems (1979:212-13). He states, 
*...those who are deprived will inevitably attempt to change their 
situation,’ and this is a constant threat to the status quo (ibid. :224-25; 
see also 89). For proof, Berreman cites 2,000 years of anti-caste 
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religious and reform movements in India, along with numerous. 
local and regional movements, caste attempts at upward social 
mobility, and individual attempts to escape caste oppression 
(ibid.:10, 210-11, 221, 229, 272). Sixth, Berreman's view of caste as 
conflict prompts him to focus on the effects of maintaining such sys- 
tems: the psychological results of discrimination and segregation on 
both high and low castes; the socio-cultural concomitants — espe- 
cially the patterns of restrictive interaction between castes — and 
finally the costs in psychic and social energy to maintain it 
(ibid.:90-91; see also 205-6, 283-84, 306-7, 323-24). 


Have Higher Castes used or Threatened Force to 
Suppress Untouchables? 


Severe economic retaliation usually has been sufficient to keep the 
Untouchables in line, but evidence exists that the ultimate sanction 
was the use and threat of physical force. Galanter mentions pre- 
independence high caste ‘self-help’ retribution against Untoucha- 
bles (1972:232-34). A vast body of folklore exists that recounts high 
caste physical violence directed at Untouchables (Ved Vatuk, per- 
sonal communication). 

: Most illuminating are pre- and post-independence violent 
incidents orchestrated as public object lessons to terrify Untoucha- 
bles into obedience. In the village in Orissa where I lived and 
studied, massive object-lesson retaliation against the Untoucha- 
bles was taken for granted as the basis for maintaining order 
in the community. Until the end of the 1950s, if the Untouchables 
failed to run to them when high caste leaders called, or did not 
crouch low enough when Passing these leaders, the Untouchables 
were tied to trees, beaten, and left hanging there all day, while 
the high castes burned and levelled the entire ward from which 
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were quite capable of and in fact did crush the slightest perceived 
resistance to their will. 

Since independence, and particularly since the 1970s, as 
Untouchables have more openly resisted discrimination, reports of 
terrorism against them have increased both in number and in tero- 
city: gouging out the eyes of Untouchables in full view of assembled 
villagers who are terrified into silence, burning groups of Untoucha- 
bles to death, chopping off their hands or feet, raping women, 
destroying whole villages (Dushkin 1972:211; Glaser and Possony 
1979:259-60; Gough 1973:81, 231, 235; Kamble 1981; Zelliot 
1972:93). N.D. Kamble (1981) documents hundreds of attacks on 
Untouchables that have occurred during the post-independence 
period from 15 August 1947 to 15 August 1979. His accounts are but 
a fraction of the total number of incidents. Between 1966 and 1976, 
over 40,000 atrocities against Untouchables were reported. From 1973 
to 1977 the number of incidents of reported violence rose from around 
6,200 to nearly 9,000 (India Today, 15 October 1978:44); police and 
elected political officials were reported as often looking the other 
way (India Today, 16-31 December 1978:51). By 1979 the number 
of atrocities had increased to nearly 13,500 (Kananaikil 1982). 

Although the number of reports of violence against Untoucha- 
bles is small in relation to India's population and the population of 
Untouchables, it probably reflects only a small fraction of actual 
cases. Kamble claims that *most of the cases regarding the atrocities 
on SCs (Scheduled Castes) are hushed up at the place where they 
take place....little concern is shown by the police only after it is 
reported to them' (Kamble 1981:x). Of these cases, says Kamble, 
only a small fraction are registered, only a small fraction of the regis- 
tered cases are channelled into the courts; of these, few are actually 
brought to trial (ibid., see especially 306-7). Furthermore, he claims 
that most cases tried in court are not dismissed for lack of evidence, 
but rather the refusal gf higher castes, who are ‘party to the atrocities,’ 
to provide the evidence for Untouchables. Because they are 
€conomically and socially dependent on high castes, Untouchables 
often cannot pursue cases against them. Consequently, the reported 
data from law courts greatly understate the actual number of cases. 

Kamble also accuses high caste elected and appointed officials — 
legislative, executive, and judicial — of deliberately underplaying 
the gravity of complaints made by Untouchables, or of obstructing 
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and covering up the prosecution of atrocities in order to protect 
their own high caste people (1981:xi-xii). Kamble singles out the 
courts and the police as the nfajor obstacles hindering justice for 
Untouchables, and he cites cases in which the police were actively 
involved in the very atrocities they were supposed to prevent 
(ibid.:xiv-xvi). In particular, Kamble calls attention to the degree to 
which the high castes deliberately plan massive violence against the 
Untouchables not only to terrorize them but also to prevent them 
and other witnesses from publicly complaining about their treat- 
ment. In conclusion, the use of violence to suppress Untouchables 
is so well-entrenched that it appears to be intrinsic to caste rather 
than a new development. 


Are Untouchables Compliant or Resistant to Oppression? 


Moore finds no evidence of resistance to oppression except in mod- 
ern times, while Berreman cites numerous anti-caste religious and 
social movements from the sixth century B.C. to the present day, 
prompting him to claim that the notion of overturning the caste 
social order has an indigenous as well as a foreign origin. 

Many early and later religious movements were indeed ‘anti- 
caste' and did draw Untouchable followers, but their significance as 
social movements is questionable. As Kolenda has observed, many 
of these movements appeared to have flourished.without directly 
criticizing the social order, and thus they may not have been viewed 
as a threat to the status quo (1978:155-56). Might such movements 
have deflected the attention of Untouchables not to resistance and 
Social change, but to escape through religious salvation? Both Mof- 
fatt and I have described such movements in pre-independence 
times for southern and eastern India respectively, which in no way 
undermined the Brahman-dominated social order (Moffatt 
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extraordinary Untouchable achievers who try to succeed by 
assimilating into high caste society — hardly a population of 
revolutionaries or resisters. The views of such people do represent 
some Untouchables. But other sources show that India’s one 
hundred million Untouchables respond in a wide variety of ways to 
oppression — ranging from meek compliance to open revolt or its 
threats (Berreman 1979:168-72; Freeman 1979:54; Gough 
1973:222-45; Lynch 1969; Mahar 1972, articles on Buddhism; Rao 
1979; Times Weekly, 1973; Kamble 1981). 

Why does Moore ignore the many descriptions of resistance and 
resentment by Untouchables to the high castes? Moore says that he 
is aware of recent militant movements of Untouchables, particu- 
larly in the cities, but he dismisses their outlook as ‘new,’ ‘contami- 
nated,’ and ‘the consequence of foreign contact’ (1978:60-61, 63). 
Moore’s ‘uncontaminated’ sources are treatises that idealize the 
high caste values of a static society and compliant Untouchables. By 
definition he assumes that conflict is foreign to caste traditionally, 
and so he excludes it whenever it appears. Moffatt also associates 
non-compliance and resistance with modernity. Berreman, by con- 
trast, insists that conflict and resistance are implicit in caste inequa-. 
lity and so he rejects the notion that resistance is necessarily ‘new’ or 
exclusively foreign. Moore, Moffatt, and Berreman cite sources to 
support conclusions that contradict each other. What this suggests is 
that both the conditions of oppression and the responses to it vary 
widely throughout India. 

Might not the size and wealth of Untouchable castes, as well as 
historical changes and the relative strength of high castes. affect the 
extent to which Untouchables resent and resist higher castes? 
Untouchables may show greater alienation from and resistance to 
higher castes when, as in Berreman’s study, they are only 10 per 
cent of the population, quite poor, and see no realistic prospects of 
improving their condition (Berreman 1979:168-72). 

By contrast, in the village studied by Moffatt, Untouchables con- 
stitute 30 per cent of the village, many are landowners, they are 
Teasonably well-off economically, although poorer than the higher 
castes, and they have made substantial economic gains over the past 
century. Such conditions may provoke, not resentment and resis- 
tance, but rather, as Moffatt claims, a willing acceptance and strong 
Support of the system (1979:74). Since, according to Moffatt, this 
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village is less ‘traditional’ than others in the south, might not the 
‘consensus’ that Moffatt found (ibid.:xxiv) be a result of modern 
changes and not a traditional condition? However, as M.S.A. Rao 
has observed, even when Untouchables imitate high caste customs, 
they may not be imitating the beliefs and practices of high castes, 
but challenging their moral authority — that is, protesting and chal- 
lenging to wrest economic, political, and religious power and pri- 
vileges from such groups (1979:249). ` 


Did Open Revolts by Untouchables Occur in the Past? 


Although Untouchables in: recent decades have been involved in 
revolution, Moore may be correct in maintaining that no evidence 
exists of open revolts of Untouchables in the past, particularly large 
scale revolts. But does this prove Moore’s contention that the 
Untouchables were compliant? The evidence is inconclusive for 
three reasons. First, as Kolenda has observed, violent revolt did not 
occur in the past because there was room to maneuver within the 
caste system, both for individuals and for groups; non-compliant 
low and Untouchable castes had some bargaining power to better 
themselves, and they could move to а new locality if they believed 
that they were being oppressed (1978:107-8). The extraordinary 
oppression and constriction of the opportunities for Untouchables 
may be, not ‘traditional’ but ‘modern’ — linked both to the unin- 
tended effects of British colonial rule and the modernization of India. 
Second, the Untouchables were denied schooling; older sources 
on caste, written by high caste Indians, foreign colonial adminis- 
trators, and missionaries, systematically overlooked the views and 
actions of the Untouchables in favor of describing their ideal 
expected behaviors. Local or small-scale revolt, had it occurred, 
and particularly had it failed, might well have gone unreported; the 
absence of revolt might well have been the result of the ever-present 
threat or use of physical force in controlling the Untouchables. The 
collection and examination of the oral histories of the Untouchables 
and higher castes might provide additi 
presence or absence of open revolts. 
Third, and most 
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based on single community studies such as those done by Berreman 
or Moffatt or myself: It requires a comparative historical assessment 
of the wide spectrum of the social, economic, geographical, and 
demographic conditions in which Untouchables live. In his study of 
slave revolts in the New World, Genovese provides such a perspec- 
tive. He asks why there was such a low incidence of slave revolts in 
North America compared with those in the Caribbean islands and 
South America. Because of particular conditions, slaves in the 
United States came to view revolt as suicidal. Consequently, they 
centered their efforts on other forms of resistance, on alternative 
strategies for survival. ‘In no sense,’ claims Genovese, ‘did that 
decision imply acceptance of slavery’ (1979:6). Slaves elsewhere 
had much better opportunities to revolt. This becomes clear in the 
light of Genovese’s comparison of ‘conditions such as degrees of 
economic distress, the extent of absenteeism of masters, size of 
slaveholding units, degree of factionalism among the ruling classes, 
the relative proportion of Blacks and Whites, differing social struc- 
tures, the proportion of A frican-born to American-born slaves, the 
geographical and political environments, the relations between 
Blacks and native tribes, and the degree to which enforcement was 
done by mercenary troops or by local militia. 

Genovese concludes, ‘The wonder, then, is not that the United 
States had fewer and smaller slave revolts than some other countries 
did, but that they had any at all. That they did, in whatever propor- 
tion, demonstrated to the world the impossibility of crushing com- 
pletely the slaves’ rebellious spirit’ (1979:50). Clearly the conditions 
of New World slaves and Indian Untouchables differ considerably, 
but the types of questions that Genovese asks might be useful in the 
comparative study of Untouchable resistance movements. 


Did Untouchables Historically Accept the 
Moral Authority of Their Oppressors? 


Moore cites the Untouchables as an example that ‘people are 
inclined, to grant legitimacy to anything that is or seems inevitable 
no matter how painful it may be’ (1978:458-59). But to say, as Moore 
does, that the Untouchables ‘accepted’ the moral authority of their 
oppressors is confusing rather than enlightening. That people do 
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not revolt does not mean that they willingly accept their situation. 
By arguing that the Untouchables have internalized high caste val- 
ues, Moore blurs the distinction between (i) willing acceptance (wil- 
ling consent), and (ii) unwilling acceptance (unwilling consent). 
Willing acceptance is going along with a code and its sanctions, 
knowing that this is what you would do if you were free of external 
constraints; internalization occurs when the following of that code 
becomes a part of your very being. Unwilling acceptance is going 
along with a code and its sanctions in order to survive, knowing that 
you would not follow that code if you had a free choice. Doing 
what someone else forces you to do is not internalization; no 
oppressor's code is internalized if it is viewed as unjust. As Berre- 
man observes, what Untouchables have internalized is a set of adap- 
tive behaviors necessary for survival. He states that ‘even where 
escape and resistance are unattempted, deprived and oppressed 
people constantly harbor plans or cherish hopes to effect them’ 
(1979:281). 

Moffatt, however, claims that Untouchables willingly accept the 
system that oppresses them. But this acceptance can hardly be cal- 
led willing if it vanishes, as Moffatt says it would, the moment that 
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Implications 


The conflicting views of Moore, Moffatt, and Berreman illuminate 
aspects of the oppression and condition of Untouchables that other- 
wise might go unnoticed, but each appears to present extreme posi- 
tions that do not do justice to the wide spectrum of adjustment 
strategies that are characteristic of the Untouchables. Moore unde- 
restimates the use of physical force and starvation (economic 
boycott) to control Untouchables in some circumstances, and also 
the apparent ability of Untouchables to escape or lessen oppression 
in other circumstances. Berreman overlooks or simply rejects as 
untrue numerous areas in which high and Untouchable castes are 
inextricably related in a pervasive consensual structure. Iagree with 
Moore that Hazari's compliant acceptance cannot simply be dismis- 
sed; and I accept Moffatt's claim that the activities and world-view 
of Untouchables in the community he studied clearly represent con- 
sensus, not conflict. But this does not mean that conflict is unimpor- 
tant in the relationships between high castes and Untouchables. 
Both Moore and Moffatt fail to explain the extraordinary depths 
and varieties of dissent and resistance that Berreman (1979:168) 
reports as standard behavior for the Untouchables of a remote, 
‘traditional’ mountain village. Moffatt, in particular, overstates the 
degree of consensus in caste systems precisely because he neglects 
what Berreman highlights: the psycho-social consequences of living 
in caste systems (Berreman 1979:81-91, 204-8). Caste in Berreman's 
terms is more than an idealized unarticulated structure; it also 
includes what caste injustice and degradation do to people, the high 
as well as the low. To say that high and Untouchable caste roles and 
self-images are ‘complementary,’ as Moffatt claims, masks the 
psychological impact of what high castes do to Untouchables and 
themselves when they habitually address Untouchables with insults 
such as ‘uncivilized,’ ‘wife’s brother’ (a sexual insult), ‘boy,’ ‘girl’ (a 
sexual insult), ‘famished one,’ ‘fool,’ and ‘dirty’ (see Freeman 
1979:3, 416). Untouchables put up with these insults in order to sur- 
vive, not because they think they deserve them. There is nothing 
‘complementary’ in the estimated 40,000 atrocities committed 
against Untouchables between 1966 and 1976. Berreman’s con- 
tribution here is that he has shattered at once and forever the 
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stereotype of the downtrodden of the world, especially the Indian 
Untouchables, as persons who accept willingly their low position in 
society, and he has called attention to the responsibility of social 
scientists to make available the views of oppressed minorities, whose 
voices have hitherto been unheard, unheeded, or suppressed. 

But not all Untouchables are clamoring to revolt. The problem 
with all of these perspectives is their refusal to admit that Untoucha- 
bles throughout India live in a wide variety of environments which 
prompt a wide diversity of responses to oppression. My life history 
studies suggest, furthermore, that we may find wide variation in 
adjustive responses and attitudes within the same caste, within the 
same family, and within a single individual. The life history of Muli, 
an Untouchable unskilled laborer, reveals precisely the sort of exp- 
losive dependence-rage that Moore attributes to the plantation 
slaves of the American South, but rejects for Indian Untouchables 
(1978:464). In some circumstances, Muli 


works as a faithful and subservient employee; at other times he 
seeks indirect ways to escape his plight; sometimes he cheats his 
employer; and sometimes he openly revolts against what he con- 
siders unfair and excessive oppression....Muli's ambivalent 
responses reflect respect for, affection for, resentment of, and 
rebellion against the same person (Freeman 1979:54). 


like Hazari's father, urges compliance with and acceptance of the 
Status quo. ‘You are а laborer,’ she says to her husband, 'so work as 
a laborer. Feed us with a wage’ (instead of trying to better yourself 


Be unfamiliar work and speculative schemes) (Freeman 1979:325, 
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elsewhere (1979:391-96), my outlook no doubt had influenced my 
selection of what I consider to be pertinent facts and conclusions 
regarding Untouchables. 

So too, the contradictory perspectives of Moore, Moffatt, and 
-Berreman involve the marshalling of facts that are observer-depen- 
dent. Their facts or data are not external entities independent of 
time, place, and person, but rather are conceptual constructs 
formed by their selective ordering of a small fraction of the totality 
of possible phenomena that they might investigate. By framing, 
they have created the data that they then analyze. Berreman’s sig- 
nificant fact is Moore’s and Moffatt’s unrecognized or deliberately 
discarded triviality, and vice versa. Depending on the perspective 
used, the same events (for example, the history of Indian religious 
reform movements) can be used to prove, or to disprove, that the 
desire for freedom, conflict, and revolt are intrinsic to caste. 

The Untouchable experience is a complex phenomenon, and can- 
not be explained adequately from a single perspective. The perspec- 
tives of Moore, Moffatt, and Berreman provide important insights 
concerning aspects of the Untouchable experience, and even 
though their accounts are in some ways conflicting, all three 
perspectives must be taken into account if the Untouchable experi- 
ence is to be understood. 

Many writers have assumed that modernity brings with it a rising 
consciousness of the desire for freedom. In my view, an investiga- 
tion of the situation of the Untouchables calls this assumption into 
question, for evidence exists that the desire for freedom from 
oppression has been part of the Untouchable experience for over 
two thousand years. What Untouchables have lacked has been a 
means of adequate expression of these desires — except for evading 
high caste oppression when the opportunities presented them- 
selves. 

The distinctive characteristic of the contemporary world is not the 
desire for freedom, or even the capacity for revolt, but rather the 
creation of a new vision of freedom; not the restoration of the old 
but the creation of a fundamentally new society. Indian indepen- 
dence is a watershed event precisely because it both embodies this 
ideal of a new order and in fact has set in motion widespread and 
momentous changes that have affected virtually every Indian citi- 
zen, including the 100,000,000 Untouchables of India. The changes 
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include -both the heightened consciousness and resistance of 
Untouchables to oppression, as well as the determined backlash of 
other castes against them. In this sense I believe that the recent 
struggles of the Untouchables of India represent a movement that is 
thoroughly contemporary and that has much in common with the 
movements of oppressed minorities elsewhere in the world. 
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Problems of Integration in the 
Indian Political Community: 
Muslims and the Political Process 


GOPAL KRISHNA 


The cultural heterogeneity of the Indian population and the clea- 
vages arising from it have induced momentous political changes, 
accompanied by a great deal of violence, in independent India’s first 
thirty-five years. Consequently, ‘national integration’ has been a 
major theme in Indian political life and a matter of continuous con- 
cern to India’s political leaders. Social disharmony is a source of 
weakness to any state. It distracts the nation from the more urgent 
tasks of economic and social reconstruction and development. 
India’s linguistic, religious, and tribal plurality have presented a 
daunting challenge to the innovative and managerial capabilities of 
its leadership and the resources of its political system. While 
debilitating and frequently attended by violence, the containment 
of the many disruptive tendencies inherent in India’s heterogeneity 
represents a considerable achievement. It is, however, generally 
undervalued, partly because it brings into question the conventional 
wisdom regarding the negotiability of primordial identities, and ` 
partly because the tensions and the uncertainties of Indian politics 
have often cast doubts on the future of the polity itself. 

I take the view that ‘national integration’ is a process and not a 
Status. It is first a process of progressive incorporation of the 
hitherto more or less autonomous social groups into a coherent, 
durable. political community. It is second a process of formation of 
an authoritative center. These processes have been at work in India 
now for several decades, but especially since independence. There 
have also been contrary tendencies asserting linguistic, religious, 
and tribal claims, sometimes in opposition to those of the nation, 
but mostly demanding a rightful share in power and disposable 
resources without questioning the moral and legal status of the sys- 
tem. So far the polity has successfully withstood the strain arising 
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from assertions of such claims by employing a dual strategy of non- 
disruptive accommodation and uncompromising resistance to anti- 
system demands. 

The democratic electoral process, deliberately chosen by the 
founding fathers of the Indian Union as an instrument of political 
integration, has seemed, at least in the short run, to have assisted 
the consolidation of the linguistic, religious, and tribal groups. But 
this, I suggest, is a superficial impression. *National integration' and 
center formation are evolutionary processes requiring extended 
periods of time for their results to become durable. Furthermore, 
there is no assurance that these processes themselves will not be 
interrupted or reversed. At this stage of India's developmental his- 
tory all one can say is that these processes have operated for the past 
three decades, not without occasional strain, and as a result the 
Indian polity has acquired general acceptance, though only a rather 
limited degree of authoritativeness. The integrative process has 
resulted in the incorporation of the major constituents of society 
into the political community, and nowhere is this more evident than 
with the Muslims of India. In the following discussion I propose to 
examine the incorporation of this large and powerful minority into 
the emerging Indian political community. 


The Context of Integration 


The Muslims of India have long constituted an important element in 
the Indian population and at times they have been instrumental in 
determining the outcome of critical national struggles. Their num- 
bers have given them a crucial place in the life of the nation. Their 
political and cultural achievements have been impressive. The 
religious traditions of Islam have fostered a profound sense of com- 
munity identity and a measure of solidarity, especially in contrast to 
non-Muslims. In the Indian context these are matters of great sig- 
nificance. India has been a home for many diverse tendencies and 
social groups loosely held together, each partaking of a common life 
and yet preserving its own distinctive style. The major social groups 
in the country have been characterized by different, though related, 
languages, and distinct religious systems, which, despite their 
differences of origin and outlook, have yet exerted some mutual 
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influences, not in doctrine but often in the expression of religious 
sentiment. 

The agglomerative society of India is cellular in character — that 
is to say it is composed of loosely held together mutually non- 
communicative cells. The element of integration in such a society is 
minimal, the degree of mutual tolerance high, and the relations bet- 
ween the constituent units generally limited to economic transac- 
tions. This type of agglomerate permits organic evolution of the 
parts as well as the whole in coriditions where groups are relatively 
isolated from each other and the pace of change is slow. An accele- 
rated pace of change, increased mobility of the population, exposure 
to modern communications, and the penetration of government in 
social processes gives rise to tendencies towards ethnic group integ- 
ration and tension and stress between groups. The problem of over- 
all integration in such a society is made more complicated if its resolu- 
tion is being worked out in conditions of relative poverty or politi- 
cal subjugation. Conditions of scarcity make communal competi- 
tion for available economic resources fierce, while the distortions 
that foreign rule introduces are generally disruptive of the unifica- 
tory processes that operate even in an agglomerative society. 

There have been so far two ways of accommodating the aspira- 
tions of the diverse populations of multi-ethnic societies. One is to 
insist upon the separation of the political rights and functions of the 
citizen from his or her rights and functions as a member of a particu- 
lar ethnic, religious or linguistic group, and to provide for the pro- 
tection of each of these sets of rights on rather different bases. The 
political rights are enjoyed by the citizen in his or her individual 
Capacity as a member of the political society, while cultural rights are 
enjoyed in association with others belonging to hisor her particular 
group. Both sets of rights are constitutionally guaranteed, but the 
political community is broader and more inclusive, and its member- 
Ship individual and compulsory. It also enj Oys, generally speaking, 
superior authority, subject to constitutional restraint in spheres of 
minority rights. 

The other form of pluralistic accommod 
as a confederal entity in which the consti 
certain common facilities (such as admi 
rency) but are for most Purposes autono, 
spheres considered vital for the preserva 


ation is to view the society 
tuent communities share 
nistration, defence, cur- 
mous, especially in those 
tion and strengthening of 
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the coherence of the community and its survival as a distinct entity. 
In such a system the primary unit of identification as well as of 
authority is the ethnic community and not the confederal state. The 
relations between the communities sharing the state are transac- 
tional, not integrative. 

In India, in the aftermath of partition, a choice was made in favor 
of a system that promoted the gradual political unification of society 
while assuring the ethnic groups the right to develop their distinct 
cultures. The ideology of Indian nationalism had characterized 
‘synthesis’ as the dominant tendency in Indian culture, whose ope- 
ration was frustrated by the divisive policies of the British empire. 
Unsurprisingly, therefore, free India’s political institutions refused 
political expression to communal sentiment. 

The Constitution of India provides for the protection of the cul- 
tural rights of minorities under special provisions. Articles 25, 26, 27 
and 28 embody provisions assuring freedom of religion to all. The 
Indian state committed to secularism was not hostile to religion as 
such but extended equal protection to all religions. The right to free- - 
dom of religion is buttressed by the right to propagate religion, to man- 
age religious affairs, and to establish and maintain institutions for 
religious purposes. Under Articles 29 and 30 the Constitution guaran- 
tees certain cultural and educational rights of minorities. Article 29 
protects the right of communities to conserve the distinct language, 
script or culture, while Article 30 provides that ‘all minorities, whether 
based on religion or language, shall have the right to establish and 
administer educational institutions of their choice,’ and the state is 
prohibited from discriminating against any educational institution. 

But the matter of accommodation is not so easily settled. The par- 
tition of India made religion-based politics unpopular as well as 
unviable. It did not mean that the democratic order, as enshrined in 
the Constitution, was considered wholly satisfactory by all elements 
of the minority community most affected by partition, namely the 
Muslims. Communal cleavages do not give way to social harmony, 
or ever to less disruptive forms of social conflict, over such a short 
period. Legal equality and constitutional guarantees of political 
rights, religious freedom, and protection of culture do not suffice to 
assure minorities of their survival as distinct entities or to persuade 
them to view themselves as significant elements in society exercising 
a due influence on its functioning and evolution. 
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The very large body of Muslims left in India had to accept the new 
democratic state, with its commitment to secularism and impartial 
treatment of all religions. The political power enjoyed by the Mus- 
lims in the affairs of the country had greatly diminished. This pro- 
duced, despite the assurances of the national leadership, a sense of 
despondency. The departure of established political leaders left the 
community leaderless. Partition marked the end of an era as far as 
the Indian Muslims were concerned, with no clear signposts for the 
future. 

The issue ofthe relationship between a secular state committed to 
freedom of religion and the sense of protection and obligation of 
religious communities to the state prompted the Indian government 
to concern itself with an academic investigation of social conflict in 
India. The study on social tensions, commissioned by the Ministry 
of Education in 1949-50 and directed by Gardner Murphy, was the 
first such study to explore the problems of the Indian Muslims in the 
changed circumstances of post-partition India.! The study was car- 
ried out by different teams in seven cities (Calcutta, Patna, 
Lucknow, Aligarh, Bombay, Ahmedabad and Madras), with three 
teams investigating the problems of Muslims (i.e., those in 
Lucknow, Aligarh and Bombay). On the basis of the results 
obtained in these three centers, Murphy reported that the Muslims 
of India, on the whole, preferred to stay on in India ‘if conditions do 
not become too catastrophically difficult for them.’ On the other 
hand, he also formed the impression that ‘many Muslims belonging 
to a strongly organised social group with a great deal of fellow feel- 
ing and loyalty to their own people and tradition, would like to func- 
tion under a regime which is definitely Islamic in its orientation.’2 In 
the Muslim outlook, as he found it, he discerned a contradiction 
between preference for an Islamic environment and the necessity of 
living in the non-Islamic environment of India. 

Apart from the remote and recent historical factors contributing 
to the Muslims’ feeling of separateness and anxiety for their future 
in the Indian Union, Murphy commented on the insecurity 
associated with a minority group position. An embattled minority 


1 Gardner Murphy, In the Minds of Men: The Study of Human Behaviour and Social 
Tensions in India. New York: Basic Books, 1953. 
2 Ibid., p. 120. 
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is inclined to scrutinize every act of the government or of an indi- 
vidual member of the majority community to see whether it repre- 
sents an immediate or potential threat to itself. It is likely to see 
offence where none was intended, or perceive a collective attack 
where only an individual transgression might be involved. ‘The 
Muslim minority,’ Murphy reported, ‘is sure of its ground, proud of 
its tradition, and eager for full acceptance as a poweriul and effective 
group within India. It feels that such status is not being accorded it.” 
The study ot Aligarh is instructive in this regard. In this locale, 
Muslims judged mutual perceptions with others ina variety of ways: 
they saw themselves as Indians in their civic and economic life, but 
as a disadvantaged group in comparison with non-Muslims; in poli- 
tics as a distrusted minority denuded of power. In a sample of 50 
Muslim respondents, a majority felt that Muslims were rejected or 
persecuted by the Hindus, an attitude more widespread among the 
lower-middle class and the upper class with only a small fraction of 
the working class respondents expressing this attitude. Fear of and 
hostility toward Hindus was noted in many of the expressions used 
by the respondents — an attitude reciprocated in like measure by 
Hindus towards Muslims. In the case cf communal riots nearly 
three-fourths of the Muslim respondents took the view that they had 
been part of a deliberate policy of the government and the majority 
community to drive the Muslims out of India.4 
Twenty years after Murphy’s study, the conventional wisdom 
about Indian Muslims was still that they were insufficiently integ- 
rated with the rest of Indian society, were discriminated against, 
were relatively more poor and backward, and suffered from a sense 
of powerlessness. The official and non-official enquiries made 
hitherto have been restricted to specific instances of communal con- 
flict, and were primarily aimed at investigating the effectiveness of 
the law and order machinery. Academic writing has tended to view 
- Indian Muslims as an undifferentiated mass and to formulate 
generalizations about them on slender evidence, often without . 
reference to the dynamic tendencies at work ir the country as a 
whole and within the Muslim community in particular. 
3 Ibid., p. 125. 
*' [bid., p. 153. 
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In our current study, whose partial findings are reported later in 
this рарег,5 we began with the commonsense assumption that the 
Muslims of India did not constitute a single, homogeneous, 
monolithic entity, but were a highly differentiated and pluralistic 
conglomerate sharing a common faith which distinguished them 
from the rest of society. The differentiating features that charac- 
terized Indian society as a whole were also to be found within the 
Muslim community. Despite the unity derived from a shared reli- 
gious belief, the expression of religious sentiment took varied forms 
— orthodox, sufistic, and syncretic. The vast majority of the Muslim 
population were immersed in the popular religion of saints and 
spirits. Differences of caste and sect abounded among them as they 
did in the rest of the population. Nor were Muslims free of linguistic 
and cultural diversity, despite the dominance of Urdu. Neither was 
the characteristic social stratification by age, education, occupation, 
and income absent among them. Socio-economic, demographic, 
and cultural differences, we thought, must be reflected in the poli- 
tical orientations of the Muslims of India, and what one needed to 
have was a reasonably differentiated picture of their attitudes. 


The Process of Integration 


The literature hitherto has concentrated on the broad theme of 


5 The results reported in this paper are derived from a national survey on the socio- 
economic conditions, religious life, and political attitudes of Indian Muslims car- 
ried out in 35 districts of India, spread over 14 major states and the Union Territ- 
ory of Delhi. The total number of interviews done for the survey consisted of 
3,992 male respondents (2,995 Muslims — 2,382 cross-section, 613 elite), and 997 
male respundents, (682 cross-section, 315 elite), selected from 46 town wards 
and 24 villages. The eross-section sample was randomly drawn from enumeration 
lists of male residents between the ages of 18 and 60, while for the elite sample 
specified categories of persons to be iaterviewed were pre-determined. These 
were the local member of Parliament, the member of the State Assembly, «ће 
leading defeated candidates for both the office-bearers of the panchayat munici- 
pality, the leading maulvi of the place, leading political activists, teachers, profes- 


sional, literary and administrative notables, leading businessmen and so on. The 
field survey was done between September 1970 and August 1971. The interviews 
were done in the respondent’s lan; 


iu 2 Buages; in most cases Muslim investigators inter- 
viewed Muslim respondents and non-Muslim investigators interviewed non-Muslim 
respondents. 
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Hindu-Muslim conflict and the Muslims’ feeling of insecurity and 
alienation in the aftermath of partition. The post-independence 
political context, however, was radically different from the one that 
preceded it. The Constitution provided for the evolution of a more 
harmonious society, promoting integration while permitting diver- 
sity. The new political process, with universal adult franchise and 
competitive politics, would create new types of political associa- 
tions. The participant polity would not be without cleavages, but 
they would be political and economic rather than communal or cul- 
tural. Muslims as participants in the political life of the country 
would acquire new secular orientations and associations, as would 
others, at least in the political sphere. Such orientations and bonds 
develop slowly. In our study we were concerned with exploring the 
extent to which Muslims, given the strains to which they have been 
subject for many years, were becoming an integral part of the evolv- 
ing new political society of India. 

In an effort to examine these issues, we endeavored to explore a 
variety of questions through our survey: What is the level of infor- 
mation about political matters? How do Muslims view the political 
system? Should Muslims participate in politics? To what extent do 
they participate? Which parties do they feel close to? What effect'do 
they think their participation in politics has? Should they have a 
party of their own? 

The data exhibited in Table 1 indicate that Muslim and non-Mus- 
lim elites possess substantially equivalent levels of knowledge about 


Table 1 


Level of Knowledge about Politics (Percentage) 


Levelof Muslims Non-Muslims 
Information Elite Mass Elite Mass 
Well-informed 69 23 68 31 
Moderate 18 20 7 19 
Somewhat 7 27 9 29 
Uninformed i S 31 6 21 


roles and players in political life. Nearly 70 per cent of each sample 
demonstrated high levels of knowledge about political life while 
only approximately 5 per cent of each were poorly informed about 
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such matters. In the case of the cross-sectional or mass sample, how- 
ever, a larger proportion of Muslim respondents were uninformed 
than were non-Muslims with the relative proportion reversed at the 
other end of the scale. 

There is striking regional variation within the Muslim population 
with respect to levels of political knowledge. Among the cross-sec- 
tion respondents, the highest percentage of well-informed persons 
were found in Tamil Nadu (92) followed by Kerala (69) and Punjab 
(50); in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Madhya Pradesh, Karnataka, Orissa and Rajasthan, the mode- 
rately informed dominated the sample, while in Bihar, Maharashtra, 
Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, and Delhi.the ‘somewhat informed’ 
category predominated. 

The chief features of the Indian secular democratic system are 
equal rights for all citizens irrespective of religion, caste, sex, or 
place of birth, equality before law, and equality in representation. 
In an effort to plumb sentiments about the manifestation of these 
values, we put three propositions to our respondents, asking them 
to express their agreement or disagreement. The propositions were: 
(i) ‘It is said that all citizens enjoy equal rights in India. Do you 

` agree with this or not?’ (ii) ‘It is said that there is no discrimination 
in the matter of dispensing of justice in the courts of law in this coun- 
try. Do you agree with this or not?’ (iii) ‘It is said Parliament repre- 
sents all sections of the Indian people. Do you agree with this or 
not?' The responses received are presented in Table 2. 


Table 2 


Perceptions of the Political System (Percentage Positive) 


Propositions “Muslims Non-Muslims 
Elite Mass Elife Mass 

Allcitizens enjoy 

equal rights r 2552 71 " 72 
Мо discrimination in j 

courts of law 46 38 58 48 
Parliament represents Е 

all sections 49 60 S 82 -60 
How voted 3 90 80 95 70 
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Several things are striking about these data. First of all, a lower 
proportion of the Muslim elite agreed with these propositions than 
did their non-Muslim counterparts while a noticeably higher propor- 
tion of the Muslim cross-section sample registered positive judg- 
ment on the first and third propositions than did the elites from 
within the community. Indeed, the distribution of responses in the 
Muslim cross-sectional sample was more congruent with its non- 
Muslim equivalent. The data would suggest, however, that the 
elite's disagreement on the representativeness of Parliament, and 
both the cross-section and the elite view that the courts of law are ` 
not above discrimination suggest disenchantment with the political 
and the legal processes. 

One should not, however, conclude from the foregoing that 
democratic participation is seen by our respondents as being with- 
out value. We tried to enquire into this dimension of citizenship by 
establishing their voting record, and ascertaining their views on 
political participation, elections, the need to have parties, and simi- 
lar matters. A substantial proportion of the Muslim respondents 
(68 per cent of the cross-section and 81 per cent of the elite) believe 
that Muslims benefited from participating in, politics. This is well 
supported by their increasing participation in elections both as vot- 
ers and candidates. When asked if they had voted in the elections 
after becoming eligible, a substantial majority of our respondents 
affirmed that they had exercised their franchise, while 97 per cent 
indicated that they planned to vote in the next election. Claims to 
voting have. been known to be exaggerated and one would imagine 
that this may be the case with our respondents as well. There is, of 
course, no way of establishing the degree of exaggeration. One 
obvious conclusion is that most people know about voting, which is 
quite likely after several general elections, and it is probable that a 
large majority have voted in at least one election. 

We judge citizenship orientation by reference to the considera- 
tions governing party and candidate choice, the parties considered 
to be worthy of support, and the way the elected representative is 
looked upon. We asked our respondents — ‘In deciding for whom 
to vote which one of the following considerations weighs with you 
most: candidate's caste/religion? candidate's party affiliation? can- 
didate's personal qualities, or any other consideration?’ The 
responses showed that ‘personal qualities of the candidate’ was the 
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primary preférence of the Muslim and non-Muslim cross-section 
and non-Muslim elite respondents, while ‘party affiliation’ featured 
highest among the elite Muslim respondents. It is striking that 
‘caste/religion of the candidate’ was mentioned by only a small 
proportion of our respondents. 


Table 3 


Primary Factors in Voter Decision (Percentage) 


Muslims Non-Muslims 
Factor Elie Mass Elite Mass 
Qualities of candidates 44 53 51 57 
Party 49 37 32 32 
Caste/religion 0 1 4 10 
Other* 6 4 14 1 


* Includes mixed responses 


In continuing our exploration of voter decision, we were 
interested in determining whose advice our respondents regarded as 
the ‘most important’ in deciding for whom to vote for the light this 
would throw on their political orientations. The question posed 
was: “Whose advice do you regard as most important in deciding for 
whom to vote: family members, religious/caste leaders, political 
leaders of your own community, party leaders, locality leaders, 
your own judgment?’ The results are presented in Table 4. 


Table 4 


Sources of Cueing in Voter Decision (Percentage) 


Muslims Non-Muslims 
Cue 

Elite Mass Elite Mass 
Family members 7 20 1 14 
Caste/communities leaders п 19 17 16 
Locality leaders 2 9 0 1 
Party leaders 17 12 15 21 
Own judgment 62 41 68 48 


It is evident from the data 


; 1 that respondents consider their own 
judgment to be primary in th 


eir decision as to how to vote in the 
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" elections. This is true of each category of our sample. Family mem- 
bers and locality leaders were comparatively more important for 
Muslim than for non-Muslim respondents while party leaders and 
caste/community leaders were slightly more important for the latter 
than the former. d 

One other question bearing on the Muslim attitude towards the 
representative system was whether the system provided for fair rep- 
resentation of Muslims. This is an extremely difficult question. The 
Indian Constitution provides for representation of individuals 
through territorially demarcated constituencies, and not of com- 
munities. And yet, for ethnic groups (especially for the Muslims), 
community representation has been a political issue throughout the 
twentieth century. However, over two-thirds of the Muslim cross- 
section sample took the view that the system did provide fair rep- 
resentation to Muslims. The dominant elite view that it did not 
reflects a measure of alienation. i 


Table 5 


Perceptions of Fairness in Representation for Muslims 


Р Muslims Non-Muslims 
iercephon Elite Mass Elite Mass 
Fair 33 66 85 98 
Not fair 67 34 15 2 


Further examination of these data within the Muslim sample 
suggest that those of low socio-economic status are more inclined to: 
perceive the present system of representation as being fair while those 
at the higher end.of this scale tend to view the system as unfair. Simi- 
larly, in terms of level of political information, those with less informa- 
tion tend to view the system as fair while those who are well informed, 
particularly within the elite sample, are more likely to judge it as unfair. 

We are also concerned in our analysis with exploring the relation- 
ship of Muslims with the various political parties that populate the 
Indian political scene and to plot these relationships on a state-wise 
as well as on a national basis. In this regard, we inquired of our 
respondents as to which party they ‘felt close to’. The distribution is 
exhibited in Table 6. 
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Itis obvious from Table 6 that on a national basis Muslims — both 
the elite and mass publics — feel closest to the Congress, thus sub- 
stantiating the common wisdom in this regard. Again, on a national 
basis, the second most attractive groupings are parties of the left and 
Muslim parties. 


Table 6 


Party the Respondent Feels Close to 


Left Right Regional Muslim 
States Congress Parties Parties Parties — Parties | 


Mass Elite Mass Elite Mass Elite Mass Elite Mass Elite 


Andhra Pradesh 88 80 4 11 — — 2 — 6 9 
Assam 100 100 = >= — — — — — = 
Bihar 6 46 ЗРАК eS 1 10 
Gujarat 90 76 3 8 6 16 — — 1 = 
Jammu and Kashmir 4 "M 210) у ee 23 
Karnataka* | SUEDE РЕКЕ Ц 5 — 9 == 
Кегаја** 24 3 Ло 108 - — 48 38 
Madhya Pradesh 82 88 7 12 — — — — 1 = 
Maharashtra 97 99 3 1 = = = = == = 
Orissa* 63 67 33 11 3 = 1 22 = = 
Punjab*  . 54 69 1 DEN Sere, Lt — 
Rajasthan* 87 100 1 — 10 — — — 3 = 
TamilNadu  , 23 11 = — 1 — 52 4 24 86 
Uttar Pradesh 94 77 — 15 — 4 = = 6 5 
West Bengal 68 63 24 24 — — — — 8 14 
Delhi* 98 100 — — 2 = = = == 
All India 79 62 6 19 1 1 1 I3 . 12 


* refers to urban respondents only 


** refers to гига! respondents only 
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opposition parties was so great in Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, and 
Tamil Nadu that the Congress attracted less than 25 per cent of the - 
mass public and no more than 11 per cent of the elite. 

These data suggest an important observation concerning the 
party affiliation of the Muslim community. Whenever a strong alter- 
. native to the Congress party has emerged, a considerable propor- 
tion of the Muslim community has been attracted to it. For example, 
in the case of Jammu and Kashmir, Muslim support has been 
extended to the Plebicite Front; in Kerala, where the Congress 
showed tentative electoral power before the assumption of gover- 
nmental power by the CPI in 1957, support has been extended tothe 
Muslim League or parties of the left; similarly in Tamil Nadu, 
Muslim support has gone to the DMK and the Muslim League, while 
in Punjab it has gone to the regional Akali Dal. Similar shifts in 
support have been extended to the CPM in West Bengal. Thus, these 
data suggest that while the Congress enjoys Muslim support where it 
is the dominant party, where it is not and where its autho-rity has 
receded, Muslims tend to extend support to alternative parties. 

A pointed question — ‘Which party/parties are sympathetic to 
the needs and problems of Muslims?’ — produced a pattern of 
responses indicative of firmer political associations and disclosed 
the extent of distrust of all political parties. The mass and elite 
responses are presented in Table 7. Given their limited reference, 
we shall exclude the Socialist Parties (0.6 per cent), Right parties 
(1.2 per cent), and Others (0.6 per cent). The DMK in Tamil Nadu 
and the Akali Dal in Punjab were seen as *sympathetic to the needs 
and problems of Muslims,’ being mentioned as such by 51 per cent 
of the cross-section respondents in the former and 25 percentinthe . 
latter case. But given considerations of space and the fact that they 
are regional parties, they too are ignored in Table 7. Our main 
categories are limited to the Congress, the Communist parties, the. 
Muslim parties, ‘No Party is Sympathetic,’ and ‘Refused to Answer’. 

These distributions suggest a series of important observations and 
propositions. While a substantial majority of both the cross-section 
and the elite sample felt ‘close to’ the Congress party, less than 50 
per cent of each perceive the Congress as sympathetic to the needs 
and problems of Muslims. The variation by region and state is sub- 
stantial and reflects the same fall-off as we have noted for the Con- ` 
gress nationally. For example, in 8 of the 16 states listed, 50 per cent 
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or less of bth samples perceive the Congress as unsympathetic. Strik- 
ing are the large proportions in several states that see по party as sym- 
pathetic. In this regard consider Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Uttar 
Pradesh, West Bengal and Delhi. It should be noted, however, that 
the Communist parties are perceived as sympathetic by substantial 
proportions in Assam, Orissa, and West Bengal, while Muslim parties 
are perceived in a positive fashion by even more substantial propor- 
tions in Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, and Tamil Nadu. 


Table 7 


Perception of Parties Sympathetic to the Needs and Problems of Muslims 


a Refused to 
States Congress Communist Muslim None Answer 


Mass Elite Mass Elite Mass Elie Mass Elite Mass Еше 


Andhra Pradesh 574. 39 8 15 14 13 17 26 2 2 
Assam Ui Tode 25. 51 = r 26 8 3 — 
Bihar 20 * 26 5 18 3 18 66 30 18 1 
Gujarat 51200756 — 5 — 5 20 29 2 — 
Jammu and Kashmir 11 36 — 3 52 27 34 27 3 8 
Karnataka* 43 50 7 3 9 13 21 7 = = 
Kerala** 37 24 13 6 46 56 1 — 3 = 
Madhya Pradesh 53 43 10 20 11 f. 22 18 — = 
Maharashtra 54 59 2 2 1 — 43 38 == = 
Orissa* 39 31 34 31 2 8 20 31 S ELS 
Punjab* 52058 8 ^10 4 10 3 ob 8 — 
Rajasthan* 79 42 2 4 — 8 2 23 4 = 
Tamil Nadu 36 21 1 — 11 31 == 4 — = 
Uttar Pradesh 60 59 2 13 3 4 19 20 15 — 
West Bengal 45 35 15 28 5 16 26 22 10 = 
Delhi* 42 21 7 10 2 ei 46 62 2 = 
All India 47 45 6 11 15 20 20 16 8 1 


* represents urban sample only 
** represents rurai sample only 


Given the fact that only slightly over half of our sample of Muslim 
voters found parties other than the Musli 
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for the particular view they held on this question. A bare majority 
of the cross-section respondents — 50.2 per cent — and a larger 
majority of the elite respondents — 61 per cent — told us that, in 
their view, Muslims should work through other parties. But since 
the proportion of those who held the contrary view is very large, it 
is important to try to locate them both socially and regionally. We 
examine the responses by state, socio-economic status groups, age 
clusters, and with reference to religious sentiment and political 
awareness. The detailed distribution of opinion for both cross-sec- 
tion and élite respondents in different states is presented in Table 8. 


Table 8 


Should Muslims have Their Own Political Party? 
(Percentage of Positive Responses) 


States Elite Mass 
Andhra Pradesh 32 49 
Assam 10 22 
Bihar 67 70 
Gujarat 32 36 
Jammu and Kashmir 23 56 
Karnataka* 25 19 
Kérala** 64 56 
Madhya Pradesh 33 34 
Maharashtra 24 í 46 
Orissa* 56 30 
Punjab* У 30 11 
Rajasthan* 44 10 
Tamil Nadu 52 58 
Uttar Pradesh 23 47 
West Bengal 29 50 
Delhi* 40 39 
India 39 50 


* represents urban areas only 
** represents rural areas only 


The majority of cross-section Muslim opinion in Bihar, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, and West Bengal favored Mus- 
lims having a separate party of their own, while the majority elite 
Muslim opinion held the same view in Bihar, Kerala, Orissa, and 
Tamil Nadu. Muslim opinion in Assam was the most emphatically 
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opposed to such an idea, as it was also in Punjab and Karnataka. 
Furthermore, Bihar, Kerala, and Tamil Nadu stand out as the states 
in which a separate Muslim party is most strongly desired. Indeed, 
over two-fifths of the cross-section and almost three-fifths of 
the elite respondents favoring this alternative came from these 
three states with Bihar and Kerala accounting for much the larger 
fraction. 

: Viewed from the perspective of socio-economic status; we find 
that the higher the level the greater the proportion who believe that 
Muslims should work through parties other than those that are 
organized solely from within the Muslim community. In terms of 
age distributions, our data suggest that younger respondents in both 
samples tend to favor working through secular parties. In terms of 
the level of political information, within mass publics those with 
higher levels of information tend to favor working through secular 
parties while the distribution is reversed for elites. Of particular 
interest is the relationship between the intensity of religious senti- 
ment held by our respondents and preference with respect to Mus- 
lim parties. Our finding in this regard is that with the exception of 
elites with low religious sentiment, only 1 per cent of whom felt that 
Muslims should achieve political access through a Muslim party, the 
higher the incidence of religious sentiment in both samples, the 
lower the preference for working through such parties. 

It is useful to explore levels of satisfaction with the political sys- 
tem by combining the two variables bearing on the extent of satis- 
faction with the present System of representation and the preference 
for or opposition to Muslims having a political party organized from 
within the community. The explanation of categories employed and 
the distribution of values associated with them are given in Table 9. 

These data suggest that a majority of the mass public is ‘satisfied’ 
with the general system of representation while the elites are much 
less so. As was true of our other measures, there is considerable 
state-wise variation in leyels of satisfaction. The highest levels of 
satisfaction among mass publics are found in the states of Assam, 
Karnataka, Punjab, and Rajasthan, with Bihar, Orissa, Tamil 
Nadu, and West Bengal showing high levels of satisfaction *with 
reservation’. The highest levels of dissatisfaction’ are found in 
Gujarat, Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, and Delhi. The distribution 
of elites is different, with the exception of Assam and Karnataka 
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Table 9 


Levels of Political Satisfaction (Percentage) 


Elite Mass 

States Dis- Acqui- Satis- Satis- Dis- Acqui- Satis- Satis- 

satis- escent fied fied satis- escent fied fied 

fied with fied with 

Reser- Reser- 
vation vation 

Andhra Pradesh 24 49 8 19 19 14 26 41 
Assam 10 50 — 40 15 24 9 52 
Bihar 60 22 12 7 22 15 43 21 
Gujarat 34 51 — 15 34 42 10 14 
Jammu and Kashmir 16 34 9 41. 44 16 14 26 
Karnataka* ЛОМЕ 205 оп S rst T vui 
Kerala** 36 5 27 32 39: 12 ali? 32 
Madhya Pradesh 32 43 4. 22 20) 29 14 38 
Maharashtra 25 5 1 19 29 20 17 33 
Orissa* 56 ~ — — 10:55:33 20 37 
Punjab* 27 50 5 18 - — 7 93 
Rajasthan* 19 44 25 13 7 14 1 78 
Tamil Nadu 5 4 47 48 10 4 48 38 
Uttar Pradesh 20 57 4 19 13 5 28 45 
West Bengal 17 34 12 37 6 11 47 36 
Delhi* 40 40 — 20 30 39 9 23 
All India 29 38 12 22 23 11 28 37 


* represents urban sample only 
** represents rural sample only 
The definitions employed for the categories used are as follows: 


Dissatisfied 


Acquiescent 


Satisfied with 


Reservation : ] 
;The system of representation considered fair and preference 


` Satisfied 


: The present system of representation considered unfair, and 


desired that Muslims should have a party of their own. 


: The present system of representation considered unfair, but prefe- 


vence expressed for working through other parties. 
The system of representation considered fair, but desired that 


Muslims should have their own party. 


expressed for working through other parties. 


where they, like mass publics, indicated satisfaction with the current 
system of representation. When those satisfied ‘with reservation’ 
are included, Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, Tamil Nadu and West 
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Bengal show strength in this regard. Elites tend overall to be more 
‘acquiescent’ than do the mass public — this being the dominant 
sentiment in Andhra-Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat, Punjab, and Uttar 
Pradesh. Elites show high levels of dissatisfaction in Bihar and 
Orissa. 


law), may be resisted, there is evidence enough to show that Mus- 
lims are not politically alienated, nor do they seem to suffer from a 
sense of powerlessness. This is indicated by responses to our ques- 
tions on how much influence Muslim respondents thought they had 
on the government. The responses disclose the extent of identifica- 


lims in the cross-section sample feel they have no influence on the 
government as do their non-Muslim counterparts. The Muslim elite 


respondents’ sense of efficacy, on the other hand, is not unlike that 
of the-non-Muslim elites. H 
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Table 10a 


Effect of People Like You on Government 


Muslims Non-Muslims 
Effect Elite Mass Elite Mass 
A great deal 17 5 28 41 
Some 59 28 51 27 
None 24 67 21 33 
Table 10b 


Influence You have on Local Government 


Muslims Non-Muslims 
Influence Elite Mas Teme OU 
Alot 43 9 36 21 
Some 39 44 40 38 
None 18 47 24 40 

Table 10c 
Voice of Muslims in Local Affairs 

Muslims Non-Muslims 
Kefee 4 Еше Mass Elite Mass 
A great deal 42 13 34 28 
Some 46 57 64 70 
onc 12 30 2 3 


The response patterns prove to be somewhat more positive when 
the object of influence is focused upon the institutions of local gover- 
nment. Here the respondents were also asked to state how much 
influence they had — rather than what people ‘like them’ had as in 
question 1 — on the policies and actions of local institutions. While 
respondents in the Muslim mass sample do not perceive themselves 
as having ‘a lot’ of influence, those in the elite sample were тоге. 
inclined than their non-Muslim counterparts to perceive themselves 
as enjoying considerable influence. A smaller proportion of Muslim 
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elites feel they have no influence than non-Muslims. This sense of 
efficacy is registered in even more positive terms in the distribution 
of responses to the question of whether Muslims as a community 
have a voice in the affairs of their political locality. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that politics is not the consuming 
passion of Muslims, and even Muslim elites assign it a relatively low 
priority. 32 per cent of both the cross-section and elite Muslim 
respondents believed that politics caused dissension within the com- 

- munity, and though a large majority (76 and 85 per cent respec- 
tively) considered political participation necessary, its utility in their 
view appeared to be rather limited. When asked to assign priority to 
the Muslim leaders' task to promote Muslim interests through poli- 
tics, the dominant tendency was to place it third on a four-point 
scale. And when a proposition positing a contradiction between 
political pursuits and economic betterment was put forward (*Mus- 
lim leaders should withdraw from politics and work for the 
economic betterment of the community"), a majority of the cross- 
section respondents thought that the leaders of the community 
ought to give preference to the latter over the former. 


Summary 


The nation-formation process in a plural society consists, above all, 
in the emergence and consolidation of a new durable structure of 
authority to which superior allegiance is owed by the citizens, and 
not necessarily in the homogenization of cultural groups into a 
monolithic whole. In the case of India, because the cultural groups 
are well-formed and cherish a strong sense of identity while the 
institutions of central authority arc recent and insufficiently 
entrenched, every political strain has seemed threatening to the 
integration process, which.has been halting and hesitant in the best 
of circumstances. But it would appear that despite the many ten- 
sions and cleavages which are so noticeable an aspect of Indian pub- 
lic life, the political unification of the Indian people, through the 
establishment and growth of authoritative political and administra- 
tive institutions, is continuing. 

While it is obvious that ethnic, religious, and cultural identities 
are deeply valued and seem to survive all manner of political and 
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cultural changes, they are not immune to change, and one often 
finds that while the identity rhetoric does its duty for political pur- 
poses, the substantive content of that identity is greatly trans- 
formed, enabling the group to adjust to the changing. socio- 
economic, cultural, and political conditions. Less emphasis, there- 
fore, needs to be placed on the immutable properties of ethnicity 
ànd more on its altering significance, for it is the conditions within 
which ethnicity operates that determine the manner of its opera- 
tion. 

What I have argued in this paper is that there are between Indian 
Muslim perceptions of the interests of the Muslim community and 
the needs of the evolving nation points of congruence and of ten- 
sion: the points of tension have their origins in the recent, and 
perhaps even distant, past; the points of congruence are due to the 
working of the political system during the thirty-five years of inde- 
pendent India. The Indian state, while it enables ethnic, religious 
and linguistic groups to preserve their identities, and is accepting of 
party-politics expression, resolutely denies them formal political 
manifestation in the structure of the state. The results of this inquiry 
suggest that gradually, though perhaps reluctantly, but increas- 
ingly, Indian Muslims have come to see that there is no contradic- 
tion between the Indian nation, thus conceived, and the interests of 
the Muslirn community. So far.there has been no generally accepted 
authoritative formulation of the behavioral pattern I have reported, 
but it is a common experjence in the history of societies that doctri- 
nal formulations sanctioning new realities always come after 
behavior has become sufficiently general to ensure the new doctri- 
nal formulation easy acceptance. 


From Satyartha Prakash fo Manushi: 
An Overview of the ‘Women’s 
Movement in India 


SURESHT RENJEN BALD 


The movement for improving the Indian woman’s position in the 
home and society, loosely referred to in the literature (and this 
paper) as the ‘women’s movement,’ originated in the nineteenth. 
century as part of a larger concern for reform in Indian society.! The 
need for such improvement was first articulated by the social refor- 
mers. These men took it upon themselves to define the nature and 
source of disabilities under which Indian women lived and to pro- 
vide leadership for organized activities that sought to address what 
they considered to be the ‘woman’s movement’ acquired the biases 
of its urban male, upper caste, upper class advocates. 

These biases became further reinforced in the early decades of 
the twentieth century when this movement became intimately 
associated with the mainstream of Indian nationalism. Taking its 
direction from the leaders of the Indian national movement, the 
women’s movement tended to seek solutions for inequality in legal 
measures rather than in structural change. It therefore saw a suc- 
cessful culmination of its efforts in the acceptance of gender equality 
in the Indian Constitution (adopted after India became indepen- 
dent). Indeed, women political activists, most of them members of 
‘five star’ political families of the national ‘struggle days, were 
adequately rewarded with ambassadorships, governorships, and 
even a ministership with the ‘appropriate’ portfolio of Health and 
Welfare. In the 1960s, Mrs. Indira Gandhi stated that Indian 
women did not need to fight for their rights, they had them. In the 
1970s, however, a resurgence of feminism in the West and the 
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intensification of class and caste tensions in India provided impetus 
for the formation of several women’s groups of varying degrees of 
radicalism. One such group, an urban-based feminist collective, 
Samta, composed of educated middle class young women, publishes 
aradical feminist journal, Manushi. Others include left wing organi- 
zations of Dalit and Adivasi women agricultural laborers,? the Prog- 
ressive Organization of Women, United Women’s Anti-Price Rise 
Committee, the Self-Employed Women's Association,‘ the policy- 
oriented women’s studies section of the Indian Council of Social Scie- 
nce Кеѕеагсћ ‚> and women’s groups organized around the issues of 
rape and dowry ‘murders’.° They do not yet constitute a widespread 
movement organized by women with feminist goals and aspirations. 
This paper presents an overview of the Indian ‘women’s movement’ 
and the historical influences that made it elitist and contributory 
rather than central to the interests of women. It examines the con- 
tradictions resulting from its political initiation to explain the wide dis- 
crepancy that exists today between the progressive laws that recog- 
nize gender equality and an environment that systematically denies 
women such equality in society, the family, and the work-place. 


The Pre-independence Context of Social Reform 


The nineteenth century saw the establishment of the British imperial 
bureaucratic state in India; and the demands of Indian social refor- 
mers were a function of both the challenges and demands of the 
British imperial presence. To prepare Indian society to cope with 
and benefit from ‘modernity,’ they pressed for reforms while 
emphasizing the greatness of India’s ancient heritage. This response 
had two important consequences: (i) the areas that were targeted. 
for reform were defined by Western-educated, urban upper caste 
men, the group most receptive to change and eager to benefit from 


? See G. Omvedt (1978). 

3 See G, Omvedt (1980). 

4 See D. Jain (1979). 

5 Under Dr. Vina Mazumdar's able leadership, this organization has funded excel- 
lent research on issues and themes related to women. 

6 This term refers to ‘accidental’ deaths of brides who had brought what their in-laws 
considered unsatisfactory dowry. Sometimes these deaths were suicides; at other times, 
the in-laws, allegedly, killed the daughter-in-law, making the death appear an accident. 
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the new system; and (ii) the advocacy of reforms in the spirit of 
revivalism often left untouched the ideology that had contributed 
both to the continued presence of customs and practices being 
attacked and the absence of those being supported. In the case of 
women, the reformers determined what was responsible for ‘the 
present deplorable condition of Indian womanhood,’ and how the 
situation could be remedied. This was not considered unusual, for it 
fitted the traditional role of men as ‘protectors’ and women as 
‘dependents,’ men as initiaters and givers and women as passive 
recipients. It thus perpetuated the system while supposedly attac- 
king it. 

Having acquired a faith in the rule of law from their British men- 
tors, the social reformers sought legislation to end those practices 
affecting women that had been especially singled out by the Chris- 
tian missionaries as ‘evil,’ and from which some of the reformers had 
themselves suffered. They were successful in getting laws passed 
abolishing sati —self-immolation of a wife on her husband's funeral 
pyre — (1829), legalizing widow remarriage (1856), and setting the 
age of consent first at 10 years and then raising it to 12 years (1891). 
They denounced purdah (seclusion) and polygamy, and supported 
the education of girls and women and female right to property, 
while simultaneously appealing to the Hindu ideals of womanhood. 
The issues the reformers chose to address not only affected a limited 
section of Indian women, but some concerned men more than 
women. Purdah, a symbol of status, was practised by the affluent 
classes; working class families could not afford to seclude their 
women. Womerrs right to property obviously affected those who 
had property to bequeath. 

Advocacy of female education and condemnation of child mar- 
riage were issues affecting men and women. As Western-educated 
men, the social reformers were self-conscious of the intellectual gap 
that existed between men like themselves and their uneducated, 
often child brides. At the age of 32, for example, Justice Mahadev 
Govinda Ranade, a prominent social reformer, was married to a 
13-year-old girl whom he then educated (Gedge and Choksi, 
1929: 25-26). Demands for education of women, therefore, addres- 
sed the male need for companionship and understanding, a need 
that surfaced because of the exclusionary and alienating British 
imperial state and the growing mobility in Indian Society. 
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Second to bridging the ‘gap between the levels of understanding, 
ofthe males (both husband and son), who had the benefit of modern 
education, and the women of the family’ (Towards Equality 
1974:52), women's education was perceived as necessary for stable 
family life. Dayananda Saraswati, the founder of the reformist and 
revivalist Arya Samaj, argued 


... if the master of a house be educated and his wife uneducated 
or vice versa, there will every day be a war between gods and 
devils in the house. How can there be joy in it? ... Without know- 
ledge a woman cannot discharge the domestic duties properly, 
such as the management of the household, just treatment of all, 
duties of married life, mutual satisfaction of husband and wife, 
domestic work under the control of the mistress of the house, and 
similar duties (Satyartha Prakash, 1970:73-74). 


Moreover, education of women was necessary for the success of 
social reforms — that is, the regeneration of Indian society. If India 
was to ‘modernize’ it was critical to enlist the support of its women, 
the custodians and transmitters of tradition. G. K. Gokhale saw the 
‘uneducated’ Indian woman as a hindrance to progress. He 


observed that the 


... combination of enforced ignorance and overdone religion not 
only makes them (women) willing victims of customs unjust and 
hurtful in the highest degree but also makes them the most effec- 
tivé opponents of all attempts at change or innovation..:. It is 
obvious that under the circumstances a wide diffusion of educa- 
tion with all its solvent influences among the women of India 

... Will not only restore our women to the honored position which 
they at one time occupied in India, but will also facilitate more 
than anything else our assimilation of those elements of Western 
civilization without which all thoughts of Indian regeneration are 
mere idle dreams and all attempts at it are foredoomed to failure 


(1920: 882-83). 


Thus, the requirements of modernization and the preservation of 
traditional roles came together in the justification of demands for 
women's education. As Gokhale pointed out, education for women 
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was good for the country, it was good for the husbands, and for 
the children. It was good for women only because it helped them 
become good wives and mothers and trained them to perform their 
roles more effectively in the modern context. Women's educa- 
tion was not seen as a means towards a profession or a career. 
Though the Arya Samaj was very active in the promotion of 
women's education, setting up schools and universities for girls and 
women (kanya pathshalas and kanya mahavidyalas), Dayananda 
Saraswati was very clear about the woman's role: "The woman 
should do the domestic duties in obedience to her husband. The 
work outside should belong to the province of the man's duties’ 
(1970:105). У 

Ву 1912, thanks to the movement for women's education spon- 
sored and supported by the reformers, 5 per cent of all females of 
school-going age were enrolled in school. But more important, 318 
women were attending university in India and a handful in England 
(Indian Year Book 1915:357). There was gradually emerging a 
group of highly educated women, some of whom entered the poli- 
tical arena. They now, by and large, replaced their caste and class 
brothers and fathers in defining women’s issues and goals. How- 
ever, they continued to perceive men in the role of givers and 
women's education as 'strengthen(ing) the hands of our men' 
(Naidu n.d.:71). Sarojini Naidu, a forceful speaker and leading 
figure in the early twentieth century women's movement, in a 
speech to the Indian National Social Conference, 30, December 
1914, reaffirmed the social reformists’ expectations and hopes 
regarding education for women: 


We asked for nothing that is foreign to our ideals, rather we ask 
for a restoration. ... We (women) ask only that we may be given 
that chance to develop our body and spirit and mind in that evolu- 
tion that will reestablish for you ... ideal womanhood that will 
make noble wives who are helpmates, strong mothers, brave 


mothers, teaching their sons their first lesson of national service 
(n.d.:74, emphasis added). 


Sarojini Naidu, along with other 
politicized Indian families, was very acti 
irst for women’s education, then for wo. 
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activities became intimately tied to the larger concern for self- 
Bovernment, and later total independence from British rule. 

The early twentieth century saw the founding of several women's 
organizations on both national and provincial levels. The Bharat 
Stri Mahamandal was formed in 1910 but, according to Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyaya, ‘it did not take deep root’ (1929:7). In 1917 
Dorothy Jinarajadasa, wife of the President of the Theosophical 
Society, was instrumental in starting the Women’s Indian Associa- 
tion. The All-India Women’s Association was founded in 1926 and 
the National Council of Women of India, an affiliate of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, was established a year earlier. The objec- 
tives of these organizations were to serve as special interest groups 
for women and children, and to organize women for social service. 
They worked closely with the social reform-oriented Indian Social 
Conference, and the more political Indian National Congress. The 
women’s movement, as expressed by these women’s organizations, 
bore a parent-child resemblance to the social reform movement that 
had given it birth and a sibling relationship with the Indian National 
Congress. This was especially apparent in the choice of issues and 
the manner in which these organizations pursued them. 

Committed to the advancement of what these elite women consi- 
dered vital to the interests of Indian women, the Women’s Indian 
Association (WIA) turned its attention first to the question of women’s 
franchise. In this it complemented the demand for self-government 
expressed by the educated Indian men who constituted the Indian 
National Congress. However, as Lakshmi Menon pointed out in her 
1944 essay The Position of Women, the problem for the majority of 
Indian women who ‘live in the villages, work in the fields and 
drudge in the factories ...’ was ‘not one of the legal rights and civil 
liberties or even of political freedom, but the more insistent and 
inexorable one of eking out an existence’ (1944: 31). But in 1917, 
when a Commission headed by Lords Montagu and Chelmsford was 
investigating and deliberating about the possibilities of granting 
limited franchise to Indian men, an All-India Deputation of Women 
was organized by Mrs. Margaret Cousins (active in the WIA and an 
associate of the suffragette, Mrs. Pankhurst), to present the case of 
women. The deputation, led by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, met with Mon- 
tagu to ask officially that women be granted franchise along with 
men. Montagu’s response to the women’s petition, according to 
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Naidu, was, ‘Do you think that the men of India will allow such a 
thing (women's suffrage)?' (Naidu, n.d.: 232, emphasis added). Not 
wanting to get involved in a controversial subject, the British gover- 
nment left the decision on women's franchise to the provincial 
governments of British India, which were to be elected on the basis 
of a limited male suffrage. 

Given this arrangement the leaders of the Women's Indian 
Association and Bharat Stri Mahamandal, launched a campaign to 
pressurize Indian men to 'allow' women to have voting rights. 
Mrs. Naidu introduced a resolution on women's franchise at the 
eighteenth session of the Bombay Provincial Conference held at 
Bijapur, with the recommendation that the resolution be forwarded 
to the Congress through the Provincial Congress Committee 
(Naidu, n.d.: 231). On 1 September 1918, at the Bombay Special 
Congress, Mrs. Naidu moved a resolution stating ‘women posses- 
sing the same qualifications аѕ аге laid down for теп... shall not be 
disqualified on account of sex.' Her defense of the resolution is 
revealing of the way in which women's political rights were per- 
ceived at that time. First, she argued that a favorable vote on the 
resolution was important, 


...not from practical consideration, not from economic conside- 
ration, but rather from the standpoint of National ideal of India. 
We Indians have always boasted that we are followers of the God- 
desses of our land. Our teachings always inculcated the worship 
of the mother even before the worship of the father. ..: Woman 
makes the nation, on her worthiness or unworthiness, weakness 
or strength, ignorance or enlightment, her cowardice or courage 
lies folded the destiny of her sons (n.d.: 235-36, emphasis added). 


Second, she assured the men that the vote for women was not the 
beginning of the end of traditional distribution of power and. dif- 
ferentiation of roles between the sexes but the beginning of a new 
partnership in winning freedom and building the Indian Nation: 


I do not think that any male need have apprehension that to 
extend the horizon of woman's labors is to break all her power 
in the home. I do not think that there need be any apprehension 
that in granting franchise to Indian womanhood, that Indian 
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womanhood will wrench the power belonging to man. Never, 
never, for we realize that men and women have separate goals 
and separate destinies and that just as.a man can never fulfill the 
responsibility ef a woman, a woman cannot fulfill the responsi- 
bility of man.... We ask for franchise, we ask for vote, not that we 
might interfere with you in your official functions, your civic 
duties, your public place and power, but rather that we might lay 
the foundation of National character in the souls of the children 
that we hold upon our laps and instil them with the ideas of 


nationality... (n.d.: 237-38). 


The Indian National Congress (1918) adopted a resolution in 
favour of women's franchise at its Calcutta session. The Muslim 
League passed a similar resolution. These resolutions accepted the 
principle of granting women suffrage without any restrictions or age 
limit. In 1920, Cochin and Travancore, both Indian princely states, 
granted franchise to women and also nominated two women each to 
their respective legislative councils (Gedge and Choksi 1929: 8). In 
1921 the British Indian provinces of Bombay and Madras extended 
women the right to vote; the women of the United Provinces gained 
franchise in 1923, while those in the Central Provinces, the Punjab, 
and.Bengal gained the right in 1926. But since franchise was based 
on property qualifications, the number of women enfranchised was 
very small. Between 1921 and 1933, only 315,651 women had the 
vote compared to 6.8 million men who met the franchise require- 
ments. Because of the combined efforts of the various women's 
organizations, the Government of India Act of 1935 enfranchised 6 
million women; the number of men enfranchised was 29 million 
(Menon 1944: 27-28). The 1950 Constitution'of independent India 
implemented a 1918 resolution of the Indian National Congress, by 
granting all citizens, men and women above 21 years, the right to 
vote. The women had assured the Indian men that the vote was not 
going to change the relationship between men and women and it 
did not. 

Women's entry into the ma 
— was always balanced in India 


le arena — be it education or politics 
by an emphasis on the differences 
between men and women, as if to forestall the fear of women 
occupying male space and taking away male rights and privileges. In 
the area of education, after female education was accepted, there 
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ensued a debate on the type of education appropriate for women, 
with a prevailing emphasis on secular preparation for tradition type 
role. Concerning women's participation in politics, the granting of 
franchise to propertied women was followed by a demand for inclu- 
sion of women in legislative bodies. This demand was justified on 
the grounds that women, because of their sex, were better suited to 

_ provide inputs on questions relating to women and children. Since 
at that time the central and provincial legislatures were deliberating 
questions that concerned women — i.e., the legal age of marriage 
and of consent, and changes in inheritance laws, divorce, and cus- 
tody of children — it was considered important that women repre- 
sent the interests of their gender and those of their children. 

. This emphasis on the special attributes of women to justify 
promotion of women's rights did not go unchallenged. At the 1929 
meeting of the All-India Women’s Conference on Educational 
Reform, the President, Rani Lalita Kumari Saheba of Mandi, 
argued that 


Women benefited by the highest education as much as men and it 
is a narrow view indeed which seeks to fit woman only for the 
needs of motherhood and domestic life, thoughit is not argued on 
parallel lines that man's education should be ordered SO as to 
make him primarily a ood father and a good husband (Indian 
Annual Register 1919:421—22). 


decide whether or not women were to be enfranchised implied ‘the 


1979: 7). These voices of dissent, though soft and sporadic, 
suggested a fundamental ideological difference in the understan- 


The questions being raised by women like У. Kamalabai Ammal 
and Rani Lalita Kumari Saheba of Mandi, posed a Severe threat to 
the patriarchal Hindu tradition at a time when this tradition was 
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being used, albeit selectively, by the colonized Hindu male to serve 
as an anchor and an inspiration for his self-image. It was, therefore, 
unlikely that those men who led the movement for reform, self-gover- 
nment, and independence, would recognize, let alone accept, the 
linkage being suggested by these women between gender inequality 
and traditional Hindu ideals of womanhood. On the contrary, refe- 
rences to these ideals that glorified woman as mother (nurturant), 
wife (ardhangini, the complementary half), and sahadharmini 
(helpmate) —all non-threatening and supportive roles — were used 
by the protagonists of women's rights to justify the need for female 
education, female participation in politics, and changes in marriage, 
family, and inheritance laws. Therefore, a discussion of the 
women's question without a critical examination of the patriarchal 
tradition inevitably emphasized differences between men and 
women, preserved traditional roles, and the male-female hierarchy. 
The overpowering influence of Mahatma Gandhi in the Indian 

nationalist movement further ensured that these voices, which dis- 
sented from the mainstream handling of women's issues, would not 
be heard. Gandhi firmly believed in gender specific roles. "The man 
should look to the maintenance of the family, the woman to house- 
hold management; the two thus supplementing and complementing 
each other's labours,’ he wrote, continuing, ‘Nor do I see in this any 
invasion of woman's rights or suppression of her freedom.... The 
woman who knows and fulfills her duty realizes her dignified status. 
She is the queen, not the slave, of the household over which she 
presides’ (Gandhi 1946:10–11). These roles, Gandhi argued, were 
related to the differences in male and female attributes: 


Whilst both (man and woman) are fundamentally one, it is also 
true that in the form there is a vital difference between the two. 
Hence, the vocations of the two must also be different. The duty 
of motherhood, which the vast majority of women will always 
undertake, requires qualities which man need not possess. She is 
passive, he is active. She is essentially mistress of the house. He 
is the bread-winner, she is the keeper and distributor of the 
bread. She is the care-taker in every sense of the term. The art of 
bringing up the infants of the race is her special and sole preroga- 
tive. Without her care, the race must become extinct. In my opi- 
nion, it is degrading (sic) both for man and woman, that woman 
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should be called upon or induced to forsake the hearth.... In try- 
ing to ride the horse that man rides, she brings herself and him 
down (Gandhi 1946: 27). 


The attributes that distinguished women from men also made 
them more capable of participating in the Gandhian brand of poli- 
tics. Gandhi believed that 


-.. Since resistance іп satyagraha is offered through self-suffering, 
itis a weapon pre-eminently open to women (1946: 224). 

Woman is the incarnation of ahimsa. Ahimsa means infinite 
love, which, again, means infinite capacity for suffering. Who but 
woman, the mother of man, shows this capacity in the largest 
measure? She shows it as she carries the infant and feeds it during 
nine months, and derives joy in the suffering involved. What can 
beat the suffering caused by the pangs of labour? ... Who again 
suffers daily so that her babe may wax from day to day? Let her 
transfer that love to the whole humanity... It is given to her to 
teach the art of peace to the warring world, thirsting for that nec- 
tar. She can become the leader in satyagraha, which does not 
require the learning that books give, but does require the stout 
heart that comes from suffering and faith (1946: 29). 


As he told a group of women in Italy, *Woman, I hold, is the per- 
sonification of self-sacrifice. ... The beauty of non-violent war is 
that women can play the same part in itas men. ... Non-violent war 
calls into play suffering to the largest extent, and who can suffer 
more purely and nobly than women?’ (1946: 34-35). 

But this acceptance of gender specific roles came with Gandhi's 
potentially subversive belief that one's conscience was the final 
judge of right and wrong action. Placing a woman's conscience 
higher than male authority in a male-female relationship subverted 
the ideology of male superiority. He wrote: 


The wife has a perfect right to take her own course, and meekly 
brave the consequences when she knows herself to be in the right, 
and when her resistance is for nobler Purpose. ... A wife is not 
bound to be an accomplice in her husband’s crimes. ... Hinduism 
leaves the individual absolutely free to do what he or she likes for 
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the sake of self-realization, for which alone he or she is born 
(1946: 5-6). 


To Gandhi, domination of one person by another denied each 
other's humanity, for all people, rich and poor, man and woman, 
were endowed with moral dignity and individuality. It was their 
moral strength that empowered them, not the material conditions of 
their lives. The emphasis on moral power made it possible for 
Gandhi to insist, ‘I do not believe in women working for a living, or 
undertaking commercial enterprises’ (1946: 21), that is, support 
woman's economic dependence on man which often gave man 
power over her, while maintaining, 'I am uncompromising in the 
matter of woman's rights. In my opinion, she should labour under 
no legal disability not suffered by man. I should treat the daughters 
and sons on a footing of perfect equality’ (ibid.: 13). 

In sum, Gandhi's politics, with its emphasis on self-sacrifice, abi- 
lity to suffer without protest or complaint, and endurance — all traits 
that according to Gandhi were traditionally associated with female 
behavior — made ‘femaleness’ respectable. By stressing the con- 
nection between what Gandhi saw as female attributes and the 
requirements of his political campaign of ahimsa and satyagraha, he 
was able to mobilize women for political participation. To the 
extent that he drew distinctions between men and women on the 
basis of behavioral traits, he strengthened the forces of conser- 
vatism: he placed his seal of approval on gender-defined division of 
labor and reinforced those traditional expectations of women's 
behavior that had enabled men to sustain their power over them. 
But, by giving primacy to one's conscience and making politics 
accessible to women of all castes and classes, he also introduced a 
radical element in Indian thinking on the position of women in the 
family, society, and the state. However, he predicated the approp- 
riateness of woman's participation in politics on only a certain typé 
of political activity — one that demanded suffering and self-sac- 
rifice. Presumably, when the politics of ahimsa and satyagraha came 
to an end and women's special attributes were no longer in demand, 
they were to return to the ‘hearth’ to pursue their gender-ascribed 
suffering. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, who inherited Gandhi’s mantle, differed signi- 
ficantly from Gandhi's approach to gender equality. To Nehru, 
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a self-avowed socialist, woman's subordination to man had an 
economic basis. As he pointed out to the women students of Mahila 
Vidyapitha in 1934, *Freedom depends on economic conditions 
even more than political and if woman is not economically free and 
self-earning she will have to depend on her husband or someone 
else, and dependents are never free’ (1974:220). He urged them, 
therefore, not to look upon marriage ‘as a profession’ and ‘to free 
themselves from the tyranny of man-made customs and law,’ a 
struggle that women would have to carry on themselves for ‘man is 
not likely to help them’ (ibid.: 219). Though he saw economic, 
religio-cultural, and legal factors as combining to create a subordi- 
nate position for Indian women, as Prime Minister, and one who 
dominated the first seventeen years of independent India’s political 
life, Nehru, like the social reformers before him, focused primarily 
on legal measures to remedy the situation. 


The Impetus for Equality and Autonomy of A dvocacy in 
Independent India 


The Indian Constitution, adopted in 1950, recognized the principle 
of gender equality: Article 15 specifically prohibits any discrimina- 
tion and Article 16(2) forbids discrimination in employment on the 
basis of sex; both men and women are accepted as being equal in the 
eyes of the law (Article 14) and the franchise is granted to men and 
women above 21 years of age. These principles had essentially been 
' accepted by the Indian National Congress in 1931 in recognition of 
women’s contribution to the nationalist struggle. Indian women had 
proved their ‘fitness to rule’ by participating in the Politics of ahimsa 
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National Congress during the nationalist struggle for independence 
came from the educated middle and upper middle classes, it is not 
surprising that in the working of these laws, it was these women who 
tended to benefit more than their illiterate and poor sisters. For 
example, whereas women professionals and executives and high 
level civil servants now receive salaries close to their male col- 
leagues, women agricultural laborers — who comprise almost 80 
per cent of working Indian women — earn only 68 per cent of what 
men receive. A study commissioned by the Indian Council of Social 

Science Research indicates that the government itself is often in vio- 

lation of the anti-discrimination laws. In their investigation of 
women's employment in public sector industries — coal, textile, 

pharmaceutical, electronic, heavy electrical, and watch-making — 

Hussain and Rao (n.d.) found evidence of women being relegated 

to lower paid, dead-end jobs. Even when those women were expe- 

rienced or had adequate qualifications, promotions tended to go 

more often to men than women. 

Similarly, cultural factors work at cross purposes with the new 
inheritance legislation, which grants daughters and sons an equal 
share in their parent's property. Patriarchal marriages and the prac- 
tice of marrying daughters into families from a village other than 
one's own makes it difficult for women to exercise their rights. The 
added need to preserve good relations with her brother, a woman's 
only ‘protection’ against potentially hostile in-laws, makes it politic 
to disclaim any share in the property being inherited by the brother. 
Moreover, Hindu rituals and folklore romanticize the special bond 
between brother and sister; Hindus observe special ceremonies 
twice a year to commemorate this relationship, thus making it 
unlikely for a sister to ‘appropriate’ what she is led to believe 
belongs to her brother. Her dowry is often perceived as her 'share' 
of the parents’ property/wealth. As an important recent study 
Suggests, and as those of us familiar with the Indian scene can attest, 
daughters and sisters seldom exercise their right to parental 
Property (Sharma 1980). 

More important, low literacy rates (18.44 per cent according to 
the 1971 census), lack of knowledge regarding their legal rights, 
poverty, and a socialization that emphasizes gender-specific roles 
and continuous dependence on the father, brother, husband, and 
son all combine to create a wide gap between law and reality. By and 
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large, the beneficiaries of the progressive laws are the educated 
middle and upper-middle class, urban women, who both know the 
laws and possess the means to fight for their rights if they have to. 
Whereas widow remarriage, inheritance rights, and laws estab- 
lishing equal pay for equal work have relevance only for women 
who are socially and economically more privileged, issues like 
famine, rising prices, consumerism, 'eve-teasing," rape, and ‘dowry 
murders' affect, to some degree, all women, régardless of caste and 
class. In the 1970s, these issues served as galvanizing forces, 
mobilizing women as women to organize, demonstrate, and picket. 
The impetus for women's activism in the 1970s came from the 
working of the Indian political economy. Increasing commercializa- 
tion of agriculture, internationalization of the Indian economy 
through India's integration into the world capitalist economy, 
drought and famine, and later sharp increases in energy costs, acce- 
lerated inflation and so on made food scarce, while unemployment 
increased both in the rural and urban sectors. Rising food prices and 
scarcity of essential items for cooking — oil and kerosene — drove 
thousands of women into the streets in protest. In Maharashtra 
women set up gheraos (encirclements) around government offices 
and demanded that the ‘government set up relief works because 
there were no crops and no jobs in the fields’ (Omvedt 1980: 2). The 
Women's Anti-Price Rise Committee formed in Bombay in 1972 
and now spread all over India, according to Omvedt's account, 
brought women out of their homes in ‘tens of thousands not on the 
issues of cultural oppression and personal self-determination that 
affect many college students nor in efforts to get wages or work, but 
on consumer issues' (ibid.: 77). The Rolling Pin March involved 


twenty thousand women (ibid.: 82). As one of the woman organiz- 
ers pointed out, 


... We have to care for the homes and feed our children, but there 
is nothing to fill our stomach with, nothing to eat: Suppose tomor- 
row someone says, ‘mother give me something!’ What can we 
give? Where is the money? On 3 rupees (40 cents) a day how can 
we live? What shall we feed our husbands or children? ... women 
are beginning to feel solidarity (Omvedt 1980: 105). 


7 A term.used in India for sexual . harassment 


i ) of women by men — it includes 
verbal and physical (pinching, etc.) harassment. 
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The majority of protesting women placed the issues of food and 
unemployment within the framework of woman's traditional role as 
wife and mother. An unemployed husband, father, or son means lit- 
tle money for food. In such times of scarcity, wómen often deprive 
themselves and sometimes their daughters of adequate nourish- 
ment, in order to see their menfolk well fed. For, conditioned by 
centuries of socialization, women minimize female needs and wants 
and place higher priority on the well-being and health of the males 
in the family. In addition, inadequate income may force women to 
seek low paid jobs, or piece-work they can do at home, leading to 
what is commonly called a *double day' for women. Moreover, 
studies have shown a high correlation between unemployment and 
wife-abuse. Women's protests against rising prices, scarcity, and 
unemployment, therefore, expressed women's frustration and , 
anger with the material conditions that.threatened their ability to 
fulfill their gender-ascribed role; women were not protesting 
against the traditional differentiation of roles. Like Gandhi's non- 
violent, non-cooperation, and khadi (homespun) movement, this 
brand of activism posed little threat to the male-female hierarchy, 
though it politicized women across the board. 

Women’s activism was not confined to economic issues. ‘Eve- 
teasing’ and rape, though tolerated in the past, became mobilizing 
issues for women in the 1970s. In Hyderabad, the Progressive 
Organization of Women marched against ‘eve-teasing,’ organized 
in the slums, and ‘attack(ed) men who harass(ed) women students’ 
(Omvedt 1980: 50). This organization has sister organizations in 
other Indian towns. The issue of rape, highlighted by the Supreme 
Court verdict in the 1972 case of the police rape of Mathura (a 16- 
year-old, Scheduled Caste, girl laborer)? and the Court's handling 
of a 1978 rape case, led to the emergence of anti-rape women's 


5 On26 March 1972, Mathura was raped in the police station latrine by a police 
constable, Ganpat, of Desaigunj station. Mathura's brother had taken her and her 
common-law husband, Ashok, to the police station to charge Ashok of having kid- 
napped Mathura, then a minor. The incident occurred while Mathura's brother and 
Ashok were waiting for Mathura to go to the latrine. The Sessions Court found Gan- 
pat not guilty, but the High Court reversed the verdict, ruling Ganpat guilty of rape 
and sentencing him to five years of rigorous imprisonment. The Supreme Court, 
however, reversed the decision of the High Court because of ‘absence of injuries’ on 
Mathura's body. The Supreme Court inferred that the ‘intercourse was a peaceful 
affair' and not rape. See Manushi, December 1979—January 1980, pp. 42-46. 
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groups around the nation. It is not surprising that a nation brought 
up on the epic Mahabharata, a war fought ostensibly to avenge 
Draupadi's honor,’ would be enraged out of apathy by the Supreme 
Court verdict. 

It is curious, however, that the issue of Tape was not given much 
attention until the 1970s. One possible explanation is that the rapes of 
Mathura and Ramizabee, because they were cases of police brutality, 
did not pit woman against man, but people against the state. Though 
the radical feminists who write for Manushi used Mathura’s case to 
illustrate the interfacing of caste, class, and gender, and emphasized 
the connection between the police and the state,!? the mainstream 
press treated the cases as evidence of the continuing saga of police 
brutality against the ‘little guy’. Despite differences in emphasis and 
interpretation, police rape was publicized throughout the country. India 
Today — a glossy news-magazine fashioned after Time — Manushi—a 
feminist magazine — and leading newspapers gave considerable cover- 
age to the incidents. Demonstrations were organized by autonomous 
women’s groups as well as women’s wings of established political parties. 

More recently, these groups have been protesting a reprehensible 
crime commonly referred to in the press as ‘dowry murders’ — 
bizarre, rarely proven crimes bred by the marriage of consumerism 
and poverty. A consequence of India’s integration into the world 
capitalist economy and its concomitant values has been a sharp 
increase in consumerism. But in a country with more than 40 per 
cent of the people living below the poverty line, only a small percen- 
tage of Indians on the upper rungs of the economic ladder have the 
money.to satisty their desires for the gadgets and fancy items adver- 
tized on billboards, radio, and in the cinema. Some less affluent 
people have given a strange twist to the traditional custom of dowry 
to satisfy their modern wants. In 1979 over 300 cases were reported 
of brides who, having brought ‘unsatisfactory’ dowries (read no 
television, no radio, no bicycle), died ‘accidentally’ in their in-laws’ 


is'supposed to have sparked the epic war recounted in the Mahabharata. 
10 According to Late Mani, a feminist and political activist from Bombay who was 
active in organizing Protests against the Supreme Court verdict, this was the way in 
which Mathura’s case was perceived by the more radical women’s group. 
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homes, leaving their husbands free to re-marry for another dowry. 
Giving and receiving of dowries was made illegal (though not a cog- 
nizable offense) in 1961, but reality tends to be shaped more by cus- 
tom than by law. The dowry murders have shocked India and, like 
the issue of police brutality against women, this too has built bonds 
of sisterhood among women of all ages, castes, and classes. On 12 
June 1979, the Nari Raksha Samiti of Delhi organized a large proces- 
sion to protest dowry deaths and to present the Home Minister with 
women's demands. According to the report in Manushi. 


There were working women, housewives with babes in arms, 
some burkah-clad women and washerwomen from as far away as 
Majnu ka Tila. A man came all the way from Punjab to voice his 
protest. His sister was reportedly burnt to death by her husband 
just 14 days after marriage.... What was highly significant was that 
they were swelled by passersby and by people coming out of their 
houses to join in. In fact, those who poured in spontaneously far 
outnumbered those brought by the organizers (Manushi, July- 
August 1979: 15). 


These demonstrations and protests are beginning to empower 
women while forcing public attention on the impact of changing 
conditions on women's lives. Women's use of extra-constitutional 
means rather than the formal institutional framework may be seen 
as evidence of their sense of alienation from the political system. 
Though female voter turn-out has been on the increase (Bald and 
Mukhopadhyay 1983), the number of women representatives in 
elective and appointive offices has decreased since the years follo- 
wing independence (Katzenstein 1978). 

Indian political parties have a poor record of offering party fiers 
to women candidates, and the cost of election campaign makes it 
difficult for women to enter politics as independent candidates 
(Desai and Bhagwati 1977). Each political party, however, does 
have a woman’s front which recruits women workers and campaigns 
for the women’s vote. But, since the leadership of Indian political 
parties is predominantly male, it is these men who set the priorities 
for the party. In recent years, the Congress Mahila (women’s) Front 
has become very critical of the party's continued indifference to 
women’s demands and interests (Towards Equality 1974: 294). 
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The parties of the left, being in an adverse relationship with the 
government, are more inclined than the ruling Congress Party to 
use women's issues to highlight the Marxist demand for political and 
economic transformation. Women's demonstrations against rising 
prices and scarcity of cooking fuel, therefore, had the strong support 
of the left. The Anti-Price Rise Front, formed with the help of the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist), continues to be in existence. 
In addition, the CPI(M) has made substantial efforts to recruit and 
organize women agricultural workers and women Adivasis and 
Bhangis (Omvedt 1980). The educated middle and upper-middle 
class women are reached through conferences like the Communist 
Party of India sponsored Shramik Mahila Sabha (Toiling Women's 
Association), United Women's Liberation Struggle Conference, 
and All-India Women's Forum Against the Oppression of Women. 
Despite such efforts, women comprise only 5 per cent of the 
membership of the Communist Party of India (CPI) and 1 per cent 
of the membership of the CPI(M) (Towards Equality 1974: 295). 

What is important to note about women's activism of the 1970s is 
that this activism was often directed and channelled by autonomous 
women’s groups, which mushroomed around the country in response 
to specific situations. These groups operated at the local level and 
used an issue such as rising prices, an incident of rape, ‘dowry 
murder,’ or *eve-teasing' to mobilize women with the twin objec- 
tives of publicizing the immediate issue and raising people’s consci- 
ousness of women’s oppression in a patriarchal capitalist system of 
relationships. The protest marches and demonstrations organized 
by these groups were comprised of women of different classes and 
castes, who saw their interests furthered by such activities but who 
otherwise gave little Sustained support to the women’s movement. 
In the absence of a national umbrella organization to coordinate the 
activities and concerns of these autonomous groups, it is the opposi- 
tion political parties that often profit from these mobilization 
efforts (as in the case of Anti-Price Rise demonstrations). 
Nevertheless, women’s use of extra-constitutional means to voice 
their dissatisfaction witk oppressive conditions has helped 
dramatize women’s issues and demonstrate women’s power. 
Women are beginning to demand that they be taken seriously. 

The hopeful aspect of the Indian ‘women’s movement,’ from the 
humanitarian and feminist points of view, is that the situation is 
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open to change. Women are asking questions about their condition; 
these questions have the potential to reveal the connection between 
women's worth and India's economic, political, and social struc- 
ture. The soft voices of criticism heard during the early days of 
upper-caste, male-directed planning for the emancipation of 
women have slowly and intermittently increased in number and 
volume. The social pressures and the dialectic between law and 
custom have not ended; they are becoming more intense. Histori- 
cally, particularly during the twentieth century, there has been a 
receptivity to feminist reasoning — witness the moral and tradi- 
tional arguments of Gandhi: on the one hand, he argued (in local 
idiom) a woman's place is in the home; on the other, he claimed a 
woman's conscience is supreme. The pressure of hardship, of low 
wages, and male/female differentials in industry, affect and 
politicize women from lower and middle income groups; traces of 
noblesse oblige and political activism, which grew during the strug- 
gle for Indian independence, still exist among the more privileged 
women, who can be shocked into activism by reports of police rape 
and dowry murders. Feminist organization and the expression of 
specific social goals by and for women are at last becoming recognized 
as a political force with gathering momentum. The ‘women’s move- 
ment' in India is slowly being claimed by women; after a century of 
accepting a male definition of women's interests and rights, women 
are starting to set their own priorities and author their own 
demands. Though it is true that the issues evoking widespread sup- 
port continue to be embedded in traditional expectations of 
women’s roles and behavior, they are issues that are central to the 
majority of India women. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
emerging rudimentary *women's movement' in India in addition to 
demanding the removal of specific disabilities and the improvement 
of particular material conditions, will also demand a reappraisal and 
restructuring of women's position in the home, society, and work 
place. The Indian Constitution (1950) marked the culmination of 
the *women's movement' that was started by men in the nineteenth 
century; what course the more recent incarnation of the women's 
movement will take remains to be seen. 
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The'Draupadi'of Mahasveta Devi: 
A Translation and Interpretation 


GAYATRI CHAKRAVORTY SPIVAK 


Draupadi: Translation 
П 


Name Dopdi Mejhen, age 27, husband Dulna Majhi (deceased), 
domicile Cherakhan, Bankrajharh, information whether dead or 
alive and/or assistance in arrest, Rs 100.... 

An exchange between two liveried uniforms. 

FIRST LIVERY: What's this, a tribal called Dopdi? The list of 
names I brought has nothing like it! How can anyone have an 
unlisted name? 

SECOND: Draupadi Mejhen. Born the year her mother threshed 
"rice-at Surja Sahu’s (killed) at Bakauli. Surja Sahu's wife gave her 
the name. 

FIRST: These officers like nothing better than to write às much as 
they can in English. What's all this stuff about her? 

SECOND: Most notorious female. Long wanted in many .... 

Dossier: Dulna and Dopdi worked at harvests, rotating between 
Birbhum, Burdwan, Murshidabad, and Bankura. In 1971, in the 
famous Operation Bakuli, when three villages were cordoned off 
and machine-gunned, they too lay on the ground, faking dead. In 
fact, they were the main culprits. Murdering Sujra Sahu and his son, 
occupying upper caste wells and tubewells during the drought, not 
surrendering those three young men to the police. In all this they were 


the chief instigators. In the morning, at the time of the body count, the 
couple could not be found. The blood-sugar level of Captain Arjan 
Singh, the architect of Bakuli, rose at once and proved yet again that 


nd somewhat expanded version of an earlier inter- 
l Inquiry (Winter 1981). We thank the University 
stantially reproduce this piece in this volume. 


Editors’ Note: This is a revised a 
pretation that appeared in Critica 
of Chicago Press for permission to sul 
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diabetes can be a result of anxiety and depression. Diabetes has 
twelve husbands — among them anxiety. 

Dulna and Dopdi went underground for a long time in a Nean- 
derthal darkness. The Special Forces, attempting to pierce that dark 
by an armed search, compelled quite a few Santals in the various dis- 
tricts of West Bengal to méet their Maker against their will. By the 
Indian Constitution, all human beings, regardless of caste or creed, 
are sacred. Still, accidents like this do happen. Two reasons: (i) the 
underground couple’s skill in self-concealment; (ii) not merely the 
Santals but all tribals of the Austro-Asiatic Munda tribes appear the 
same to the Special Forces. 

In fact, all around the ill-famed forest of Jharkhani, which is 
under the jurisdiction of the police station at Bankrajharh (in this 
India of ours, even a worm is under a certain police station), even in 
the southeast and southwest corners, one comes across hair-raising 
details in eyewitness records put together on people who are sus- 
pected of attacking police stations, stealing guns (since the snat- 
chers are invariably not well educated, they sometimes say 'give up 
your chambers’ rather than give up your gun), killing grain brokers, 
landlords, money-lenders, law Officers, and bureaucrats. A black- 
skinned couple ululated like police sirens before the episode. They 


sang jubilantly in a Savage tongue, incomprehensible even to the 
Santals. For instance: 


Samaray hijulenako mar goekope 


and 


Hende rambra keche keche 
Pundi rambra keche keche 


This proves conclusively that they are the cause of Captain Arjan 
Singh's diabetes. 


and dancing couple were the escaped corpses, Arjan Singh fell for 


a while into a zombie-like state and finally acquired so irrational 
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a dread of black-skinned people that whenever he saw a black per- 
son in a ballbag, he swooned, saying ‘they’re killing me,’ and drank 
and passed a lot of water. Neither uniform nor the Scripture could 
relieve that depression. At long last, under the shadow of a prema- 
ture and forced retirement, it was possible to present him at the desk 
of Senanayak, the elderly Bengali specialist in combat and extreme- 
Left politics. 

Senanyak knows the activities and capacities of the opposition 
better than they themselves do. First, therefore, he presents an 
encomium on the military genius of the Sikhs. Then he explains 
further — it is only the opposition that should find power at the end 
of the barrel of a gun. Arjan Singh's power also explodes out of the 
male organ of a gun. Without a gun even the ‘five Ks’ come to 
nothing in this day and age. These speeches he delivers to all and 
sundry. As a result, the fighting forces regain their confidence in the 
Army Handbook. It is not a book for everyone. It says that the most 
despicable and repulsive style of fighting is guerrilla warfare with 
primitive weapons. Annihilation at sight of any and all practitioners 
ofsuch warfare is the sacred duty of every soldier. Dopdi and Dulna 
belong to the category of such fighters, for they too kill by means of 
hatchet and scythe, bow and arrow, etc. In fact, their fighting power 
is greater than the gentlemen’s. Not all gentlemen become experts 
in the explosion of ‘chambers’; they think the power will come out 
on its own if the gun is held. But since Dulna and Dopdi are illite- 
rate, their kind have practised the use of weapons generation after 
generation. 

I should mention here that, although the other side make little of 
him, Senanayak is not to be trifled with. Whatever. his practice, in 
theory he respects the opposition. Respects them because they 
could be neither understood nor demolished if they were treated 
with the attinade; ‘It’s nothing but a bit of impertinent game-playing 
with guns.’ Jn order to destroy the enemy, become one. Thus he 
understood them by (theoretically) becoming one of them. He 
hopes to write on all this in the future. He has also decided that in 
his written work he will demolish the gentlemen and highlight the 
message of the harvest workers. These mental processes might seem 
complicated, but actually he is a simple man and is as pleased as his 
third great-uncle after a meal of turtle meat. In fact, he knows that, 
as in the old popular song, turn by turn the world will change. And 
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in every world he must have the credentials to survive with honor. 
If necessary he will show the fyture to what extent he alone under- 
stands the matter in its proper perspective. He knows very well that 
what he is doing today the future will forget, but he also knows that 
if he can change color from world to world, he can represent the par- 
ticular world in question. Today he is getting rid of the young by 
means of 'apprehension and elimination, but he knows people will 
soon forget the memory and lesson of blood. And at the same time, 
he, like Shakespeare, believes in delivering the world's legacy into 
hands of youth. He is Prospero as well. 

At any rate, information is received that many young men and 
women, batch by batch and on jeeps, have attacked police station 
after police station, terrified and elated the region, and disappeared 
into the forest of Jharkhani. Since their escape from Bakuli, Dopdi 
and Dulna have worked at virtually every landowner’s house; they 
can efficiently inform the killers about-their targets and announce 
proudly that they too are soldiers, rank and file. Finally the 
impenetrable forest of Jharkhani is surrounded by real soldiers, the 
army enters and splits the battlefield. Soldiers in hiding guard the 
falls and springs that are the only source of drinking water; they are 
still guarding, still looking. On one such search, an army informant 
Dukhiram Gharari saw a young Santal man lying on his stomach on 
a flat stone, lowering his face to drink water. The soldiers shot him 
where he lay. As the .303 threw him off spread-eagled and brought 
a bloody foam to his mouth, he roared, ‘Ma—ho’ and then went 
limp. They realized later that it was the redoubtable Dulna Majhi. 

What does ‘Ma—ho’ mean? Is this a violent slogan in tribal lan- 
guage? Even after much thought, the Department of Defense could 
not be sure. Two tribal-specialists are flown in from Calcutta, and 
they sweat over the dictionaries put together by worthies such as. 
Hoffmann-Jeffer and Golden-Palmer. Finally the omniscent 
Senanayak summons Chamru, the water-carrier of the camp. He 
giggles when he sees the two specialists, scratches his ear with his 
‘bidi,’ and says, ‘The Santals of Maldah did say that when they 
began fighting at the time of King Gandhi! It'sa battle cry. Who said 
“Ma — ho" here? ‘Did someone come from Maldah?’ 

The problem is thus solved. Then, leaving Dulna's body on the 
stone, the soldiers climb the trees in green camouflage. They 
embrace the leafy boughs like so many great god Pans and wait, 
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as the large red ants bite their private parts, to'see if anyone comes 
to take away the body. This is the hunter's way, not the soldier's. 
But Senanayak knows that these brutes cannot be dispatched by the 
approved method. So he asks his men to draw the prey with a corpse 
as bait. All will come clear, he says. I have almost deciphered 
Dopdi's song. 

The soldiers get going at his command. But no one comes to claim 
Dulna's corpse. At night the soldiers shoot at a scuffle and, descen- 
ding, discover that they have killed two hedgehogs copulating on dry 
leaves. Improvidently enough, the soldiers’ jungle scout, 
Dukhiram, gets a knife in the neck before he can claim the reward 
for Dulna's capture. Bearing Dulna's corpse, the soldiers suffer 
shooting-pains as the ants, interrupted in their feast, begin to bite 
them. When Senanayak hears that no one has come to take the 
corpse, he slaps his anti-Fascist paperback copy of The Deputy and 
shouts, "What?' Immediately one of the tribal specialists runs in with 
joy as naked and transparent as Archimedes’ and says, ‘Get up, sir! 
I have discovered the meaning of that *hende rambra" stuff. It's 
Mundari language.’ 

' Thus the search for Dopdi continues. In the forest belt of Jhar- 
khani, the Operation continues — will continue. It is a carbuncle on 
the government's backside, not to be cured by the tested ointment, 
not to burst with the appropriate herb. In the first phase, the fugi- 
tives, ignorant of the forest’s topography, are caught easily, and by 
the law of confrontation, their eyeballs, intestines, stomach, heart, 
genitals, and so on become the food of the fox, vulture, hyena, 
wildcat, ant, and worm, and the Untouchables happily sell their 
bare skeletons. 

They do not allow themselves to be captured in open combat in 
the next phase. Now it seems that they have found a trustworthy 
courier. Ten io one it’s Dopdi. Dopdi loved Dulna more than her 
blood. No doubt it is she who is saving the fugitives now. 

‘They’ is also a hypothesis. 

Why? 

How many went originally? 

The ‘answer is silence. About that there are many tales, many 
books in press. It is best not to believe everything. 

How many killed in six years’ confrontation? 

The answer is silence. 
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After confrontations why are skeletons discovered with arms bro- 
ken or severed? Could armless men have fought? Why do the collar- 
bones shake, why are legs and ribs crushed? 

There are two kinds of answers. Silence. Hurt rebuke in the eyes. 
Shame on you! Why bring this up? What will be .... 

How many left in the forest? The answer is silence. 

A legion? Is it justifiable to maintain a large battalion in that wild 
area at the taxpayer's expense? 

Answer: Objection. ‘Wild area’ is incorrect. The battalion is pro- 
vided with supervised nutrition, arrangements to worship according 
to religion, an opportunity to listen to ‘Bibidha Bharati’ and to see 
Sanjeev Kumar and Lord Krishna face-to-face in the movie This Is 
Life. No. The area is not wild. 

How many are left? 

The answer is silence. 

How many are left? Is there anyone at.all? 

The answer is long. 

Item: Well, action still goes on. Money-lenders, landlords, grain 
brokers, anonymous brothel keepers, ex-informants are still ter- 
rified. The hungry and naked are still defiant and irrepressible. In 
some pockets, the harvest workers are getting a better wage: Villages 
sympathetic to the fugitives are still silent and hostile. These events 
cause one to think .... 

Where does Dopdi Mejhen fit in this picture? 

She must have connections with the fugitives. The cause for fear 
is elséwhere. The ones who remain have lived a long time in the 
primitive world of the forest. They keep company with the poor har- 
vest workers and the tribals. They must have forgotten book learn- 
ing. Perhaps they are orienting their book learning to the land they 
live on and are learning new combat and survival techniques. One 
can shoot and get rid of the ones whose only recourse is extrinsic 
book learning and sincere intrinsic enthusiasm. Those who are 
working practically will not be exterminated so easily. 

Therefore Operation Forest Jharkhani cannot stop. Reason: the 
words of warning in the Army Handbook. 


Catch Dopdi Mejhen. She will lead us to the others. 
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Dopdi was proceeding slowly, with some rice knotted into her 
belt. Mushai Tudu’s wife had cooked some for her. She does so 
Occasionally. When the rice gets cold, Dopdi knots it into her 
waistcloth and walks slowly. As she walks, she picks out and kills the 
lice in her hair. If she had some kerosene, she would rub it into her 
scalp and get rid of the lice. Then she would wash her hair with bak- 
ing soda. But the bastards put traps at every bend of the falls. Ifthey 
smell kerosene in the water, they will follow the smell. 

‘Dopdi!’ 

She does not respond. She never responds when she hears her 
own name. She has seen in the panchayat office, just today, the 
notice for the reward in her name. Mushai Tudu’s wife had said, 
‘What are you looking at? Who is Dopdi Mejhen! Money if you give 
her up!’ 

“How much?’ 

‘Two hundred!’ 

‘Oh God!’ 

Mushai's wife said outside the office: ‘A lot of preparation this 
time. All new policemen.’ 

Hm.’ 

‘Don’t come again.’ 

‘Why?’ 

Mushai’s wife looked down. ‘Tudu says that Sahib has соте ` 
again. If they catch you, the village, our huts ...’ 

‘They'll burn again.’ 

“Yes. And about Dukhiram ...’ 

"The Sahib knows?’ 

‘Shomai and Budhna betrayed us.’ 

"Where are they?’ 

"Кап away by train.’ 

Dopdi thought of something. Then she said, ‘Go home. I don't 
know what will happen, if they catch me don't recognise me.’ 

"Can't you run away?’ 

.. No. Tell me, how many times can I run away? What will they do 
if they catch me? They will counter me. Let them.’ 

Mushai’s wife said, ‘We have nowhere else to go.’ 

Dopdi said softly, ‘I won’t mention anyone’s name,’ 

Dopdi knows, has learned by hearing so often and so long, how 
one can come to terms with torture. If mind and body give way 
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under torture, Dopdi will bite off her tongue. That boy did it. They 
countered him. When they counter you, your hands are tied behind 
you. All your bones are crushed, your sex is a terrible wound. Killed 
by police in an encounter ... unknown male ... age twenty-two .... 

As she walked thinking these thoughts, Dopdi heard someone 
calling her name. 

She didn’t respond. She doesn’t respond if she is called by her 
own name. Here her name is Upi Mejhen. But who calls? 

Spines of suspicion are always furled in her mind. Hearing 
‘Dopdi’ they stiffen like a hedgehog’s. Walking, she unrolls the film 
of unknown faces in her mind. Who? Not Shomra, Shomra is on the 
run. Shomai and Budhna are also on the run, for other reasons. Not 
Golok, he is in Bakuli. Is it someone from Bakuli? After Bakuli, her 
name and Dulna’s name were Upi Mejhen and Matang Majhi. Here 
no one but Mushai and his wife knows their real names. Among the 
young gentlemen, no all of the previous batches knew. 

That was a troubled time. Dopdi is confused when she thinks · 
about it. Operation Bakuli in Bakuli. Surja Sahu arranged with Bid- 
dibabu to dig two tubewells and there wells within the compound of 
his two houses. No water anywhere, drought in Birbhum. Unli- 
mited water at Surja Sahu’s house, as clear as a crow’s eye. 

‘Get your water with canal tax, everything is burning.” 

‘What’s my profit in increasing cultivation with tax money?’ 

*Everything's on fire.’ 

‘Get out of here. I don’t accept your Panchayat nonsense. Increase 
cultivation with water. You want half the paddy for sharecropping. 
Everyone is happy with free paddy. Then give me paddy at home, 
give me money, I’ve learned my lesson trying to do you good.’ 

‘What good did you do?’ 

‘Have I not given water to the village?’ 

‘You've given it to your kin Bhagunal.’ 

‘Don’t you get water?’ 

‘No. The Untouchables don’t get water.’ 

The quarrel began there. In the drought, human patience wears 
easily. Satish and Jugal from the village and that young gentleman 
(was Rana his name?), said, ‘A landowning money-lender won't 
give a thing, put him down.’ 

Surja Sahu’s house was surrounded at night. Surja Sahu had 
brought out.his gun. Surja was tied up with cow rope. His whitish 
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eyeballs turned and turned, he was incontinent again and again. 
Dulna had said, ‘Pll have the first blow, brothers. My great-grand- 
father took a bit of paddy from him, and I still give him free labor to 
repay that debt." 

Dopdi had said, *His mouth watered when he looked at me. ГП 
pull out his eyes.” 

Surja Sahu. Then a telegraphic message from Shiuri. Special train. 
Army. The jeep didn’t come up to Bakuli. March-march-march. 
The crunch-crunch-crunch of gravel under hobnailed boots. Cor- 
don up. Commands on the mike. Jugal Mandal; Satish Mandal, 
Rana alias Prabir alias Dipak, Dulna Majhi-Dopdi Mejhen surren- 
der surrender surrender. No surrender surrender. Mow-mow-mow 
down the village. Putt-putt putt-putt—cordite in the air—putt- 
putt—round the clock—putt-putt. Flame thrower. Bakuli is burn- 
ing. More men and women, children ... fire-fire. Close canal 
approach. Over-over-over by nightfall. Dopdi and Dulna had 
crawled on their stomachs to safety. 

They could not have reached Paltakuri after Bakuli. Bhupati and 
Tapa took them. Then it was decided that Dopdi and Dulna would 
work around the Jharkhani belt. Dulna had explained to Dopdi, 
‘Dear, this is best! We won't have a family and children this way. 
But who knows? The landowner and money-lender and policemen 
might one day be wiped out" 

Who called her from behind today? 

Dopdi kept walking. Villages and fields, bush and rock—Public 
Works Department markers—the sound of running steps behind. 
Only one person running. Jharkhani forest still about two miles away. 
Now she thinks of nothing but entering the forest. She must let them 
know that the police have set up notices for her again. Must tell them 
that that bastard Sahib has appeared again. Must change hide-outs. 
Also, the plan to do to Lakkhi Bera and Naran Bera what they did 
to Surja Sahu, on account of the trouble over paying the field hands 
in Sandara, must be cancelled. Shomai and Budhna knew every- 
thing. There was the urgency of great danger under Dopdi’s ribs. 
Now she thought there was no shame as a Santal in Shomai and 
Budhna’s treachery. Dopdi’s blood was the pure unadulterated 
black blood of Champabhumi. From Champa to Bakuli, the rise 
and set of a million moons. Their blood could have been contami- 
nated; Dopdi felt proud of her forefathers. They stood guard over 
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their women's blood in black armor. Shomai and Budhna are half- 
breeds. The fruits of the war. Contributions to Radhabhumi by the 
American soldiers stationed at Shiandanga. Otherwise, a crow 
would eat crow's flesh before a Santal would betray a Santal. 

Footsteps behind. The steps keep a distance. Rice in her belt, tobacco 
leaves tucked at her waist. Arijit, Malini, Shamu, Mantu—none of 
them smokes or even drinks (еа. Tobacco leaves and limestone pow- 
der. The best medicine for scorpion bite. Nothing must be given away. 

Dopdi turned left. This is the way to the camp. Two miles. This is 
not the way to the forest. But Dopdi will not enter the forest with a 
cop behind her. 

Iswear by my life. By my life, Dulna, by my life. Nothing must be 
told. 

The footsteps turn left. Dopdi touches her waist. In her palm the 
comfort of a half-moon. A baby scythe. The smiths at Jharkhani are 
fine artisans. Such an edge we'll put on it Upi, a hundred Dukhirams 
— Thank God Dopdi is not a gentleman. Actually, perhaps they 
have understood scythe, hatchet, and knife best. They do their work 
in silence. The lights of the camp at a distance. Why is Dopdi going 
this way? Stop a bit, it turns again. Huh! I can tell where I am if T 
wander all night with my eyes shut. I won't go in to the forest, I 
won't lose him that way. I won't outrun him. You fucking jackal of 
a cop, deadly afraid of death, you can't run around in the forest. I'd 
run you out of breath, throw you in a ditch, and finish you off. 

Not a word must be said. Dopdi has seen the new camp, and she 
has sat in the bus station, passed the day, smoked a ‘bidi’ and found 
out how many police convoys had arrived, how many radio vans. 
Squash four, onions seven, peppers fifty, a straightforward account. 
This information now cannot be passed on. They will understand 
Dopdi Mejhen has been countered. Then they'll run and change 
their hide-out. If Comrade Dopdi arrives late, we will not remain. 
There will be a sign of where we've gone. No comrade will let the 
others be destroyed for her own sake. 

Arijit's voice. The gurgle of water. The direction of the next hide- 
out will be indicated by the tip of the wooden arrowhead under the 
stone. 

Dopdi likes and understands this. Dulna died, but, let me tell 
you, he didn't lose anyone else's life. Because this was not in our 
heads to begin with, one was countered for the other's trouble. Now a 
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much harsher rule, easy and clear. Dopdi returns — good; doesn't 
return — bad. Change hide-out. The clue will be such that the 
opposition won't see it, won't understand even if they do. 

, Footsteps behind her. Dopdi turns again. These three and-a-half 
miles of land and rocky ground are the best way to enter the forest. 
Topdi has left that way behind. A little level ground ahead. Then 
: 26 again. The army could not have struck camp on such rocky 
terrain. This area is quiet enough. It's like a maze, every hump looks 
like every other. That's fine. Dopdi will lead the cop to the burning 
‘ghar’. Patitpaban of Saranda had been sacrificed in the name of 
Као the Burning Ghats. 

‘Arorehend!’ | 

ЗА « mp of rock stands up. Another. Yet another. The elderly 
Senanevak was at once triumphant and despondent. If you want to 
destroy : ле enemy, become one. He had done so. As longas six years 
ago he could anticipate their every move. He still can. Therefore he 
is elated. Since he has kept up with the literature, he has read First 
Blood and seen approval of his thought and work. . 

Dopdi couldn't trick him, he is unhappy about that. Two sorts of 
reasons. <: years ago he published an article about information 
storage іп biain cells. He demonstrated in that piece that ће sup- 
ported this struggle from the point of view of the field hands. Dopdi 
is a field hand. Veteran fighter. Search and destroy. Dopdi Mejhen 
is about to be apprehended. Will be destroyed. Regret. 

‘Halt!’ 

Dopdi stops short. The steps behind come around to the front. 
Under Dopdi's ribs the canal dam breaks. No hope. Surja Sahu's 
brother Rotoni Sahu. The two lumps of rock come forward. Shomai 
and Budhna. They had not escaped by train. 

Arijit's voice. ‘Just as you must know when you've won, you must 
also acknowledge defeat and start activities for the next stage.’ 

Now Dopdi spreads her arms, raises her face to the sky, turns 
toward the forest, and ululates with the force of her entire being. 
Once, twice, three times. At the third burst the birds in the trees at 
the outskirts of the forest wake and flap their wings. The echo of the 
call travels far. 


Draupadi Mejhen was apprehended at 6:53 p.m. It took an hour to 
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get her to camp. Questioning took another hour exactly. No one 
. touched her, and she was allowed to sit on a canvas camp stool. At 
8:57 Senanayak’s dinner hour approached, and saying, ‘Make her. 
Do the needful,’ he disappeared. 

Then a billion moons pass. A billion lunar years. Opening her 
eyes after a million light years, Draupadi, strangely enough, sees 
the sky and moon. Slowly the bloodied hailheads shift from her 
brain. Trying to move, she feels her arms and legs still tied to four 
posts. Something sticky under her ass and waist. Her own blood. 
Only the gag has been removed. Incredible thirst. In case she says 
‘water’ she catches her lower lip in her teeth. She senses that her 
vagina is bleeding. How many canie to make her? 

Shaming her, a tear trickles out of the corner of her eye. In the 
muddy moonlight she lowers her lightless eye, sees her breasts, and 
understands that, indeed, she's been made upright. Her breasts are 
bitten raw, the nipples torn. How many? Four-five-six-seven — 
then Draupadi had passed out. 

She turns away and sees something white. Her ‘own cloth. 
Nothing else. Suddenly she hopes against hope. Perhaps they have 
abandoned her. For the foxes to devour. Butshe hears the scrape of 
footsteps. She turns her head, the guard leans on his bayonet and 
leers at her. Draupadi closes her eyes. She doesn’t have to wait 
long. Again the process of making her begins. Goes on. The moon 
vomits a bit of light and goes to sleep. Only the dark remains. A 
compelled spread-eagled still body. Active pistons of flesh rise and 
fall, rise and fall over it. 

Then morning comes. 

Draupadi Mejhen is brought to the tent and thrown on the straw. 
Her piece of cloth is thrown over her body. 

Then, after breakfast, after reading the newspaper and sending 
the radio message ‘Draupadi Mejhen apprehended,’ Draupadi 
Mejhen is ordered to be brought in. 

Suddenly there is trouble. 

Draupadi sits up as she hears, ‘Move!’ and asks, ‘Where do you 
want me to go?’ 

"To the Burra Sahib’s tent.’ 

“Where is the tent?’ 

‘Over there.’ 

Draupadi fixes her red eyes on the tent. Says, ‘Come, ГІ БОЈ | 


| 
| 
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The guard pushes the water pot forward. Я 

Draupadi stands ир. She pours the water on the ground and tears 
her piece of cloth with her teeth. Seeing such strange behavior, the 
guard says, ‘She’s gone crazy,’ and runs for orders. He can lead the 
prisoner out.but doesn't know what to do if the prisoner behaves 
incomprehensibly. So he goes to ask his superior. 

The commotion is as if the alarm had sounded in a prison. . 
Senanayak walks out surprised and sees Draupadi, naked, walking 
toward him in the bright sunlight with her head high. The nervous 
guards trail behind. 

"What is this?' he is about to cry, but stops. > 

Draupadi stands before him naked, her thigh and pubic hair 
matted with dry blood. Two breasts, two wounds. 

‘What is this?’ he is about to bark. 

Draupadi comes closer. She stands with her hand on her hip, 
laughs and says, ‘The object of your search, Dopdi Mejhen. You 
asked them to make me up, don’t you want to see how they made me?’ 

‘Where are your clothes?’ 

*Won't put them on, sir. Tearing them.’ 

Draupadi's black body comes even closer. Draupadi shakes with 
an indomitable laughter that Senanayak simply cannot understand. 
Her ravaged lips bleed as she begins laughing. Draupadi wipes the 
blood on her palm and says in a voice that is as terrifying, sky split- 
ting, and sharp as her ululation, ‘What’s the use of clothes? You can 
strip me, but how can you clothe me again? Are you a man? 

She looks around and chooses the front of Senanayak's white 
bush-shirt to spit a bloody gob at and says, "There isn't a man here 
that I should be ashamed. I will not let you put my cloth on me. 
What more can you do? Come on, counter me — come on, counter 
те — l 

Draupadi pushes Senanayak with her two mangled breasts, and 
for the first time Senanayak is afraid to stand before an unarmed 
target, terribly afraid. 


Draupadi: Interpretation 


Mahasveta Devi teaches English at Bijaygarh College in Jadavpur, 
India, an institution for working class women. She has published 
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over a dozen novels, most recently Chotti Munda ebang Tar Tir 
(‘Chotti Munda and His Arrow’), and is a prolific journalist, writing 
on the struggle of the tribal peasant in West Bengal and Bihar. 
Mahasveta is a middle class Bengali leftist intellectual in her fifties. 
She has a Master's degree in English from Santiniketan, the fam- 
ous experimental university established by the poet Rabindranath 
Tagore. Her reputation as a novelist was already well established 
when, in the late 1970s, she published Hajar Churashir Ma (‘No. 
1084's Mother’). This novel, the only one to be imminently pub- 
lished in English translation, remains within the excessively senti- 
mental idiom of the Bengali novel of the last twenty-odd years. Yet 
in Aranyer Adhikar ("The Rights (or, Occupation) of the Forest"), 
a serially published novel she was writing almost at the same time, 
asignificant change is noticeable. It is a meticulously researched his- 
torical novel about the Munda Insurrection of 1899-1900: Here 
Mahasveta begins putting together a prose that is a collage of lite- 
rary Bengali, street Bengali, bureaucratic Bengali, tribal Bengali, 
` and the languages of the tribals. 

*Draupadi"first appeared in Agnigarbha (‘Womb of Fire’), а col- 
lection of loosely connected, short political narratives. As 
Mahasveta points out in her introduction to the collection, ‘Life is 
not mathematics and the human being is not made for the sake of 
politics. I want a change in the present social system and do not 
believe in mere party politics’ (Devi 1978:8). 

Since the Bengali script is illegible except to the approximately 25 
literate per cent of the about 90 million speakers of Bengali, a large 
number of whom live in Bangladesh rather than in West Bengal, 
one cannot speak of the ‘Indian’ reception of Mahasveta's work but 
only of its Bengali reception. Briefly, that reception can be 
described as a general recognition of excellence; skepticism regard- 
ing the content on the part of the bourgeois readership; some 
accusations of extremism from the electoral Left; and admiration 
and a sense of solidarity on the part of the non-electoral Left. Any 
extended reception study would consider that West Bengal has had 
a Left Front government of the united electoral Communist parties 
since 1967. Here suffice it to say that Mahasveta is certainly one of 
the most important writers writing in India today. 

I translated this Bengali short story into English as much for the 
sake of its villain, Senanayak, as for its title character, Draupadi 
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(or Dopdi). Because in Senanayak I find the closest approximation 
to the first-world scholar in search of the third world, I shall speak 
of him first. 

On the level of the plot, Senanayak is the army officer who cap- 
tures and degrades Draupadi. I will not go so far as to suggest that, 
in practice, the instruments of first world life and investigation are 
complicit with such captures and such degradation (Lyotard 1979). 
The approximation I notice relates to the author's careful presenta- 
tion of Senanayak as a pluralist aesthete. In theory, Senanayak can 
identify with the enemy. But pluralist aesthetes of the first world 
are, willy-nilly, participants in the production of an exploitive soci- 
ety. Hence, in practice, Senanayak must destroy the enemy, the 
menacing other. He follows the necessities and contingencies of 
what he sees as his historical moment. There is a convenient col- 
loquial name for that as well — pragmatism. Thus his emotions at 
Dopdi's capture are mixed: sorrow (theory) and joy (practice). Cor- 
respondingly, we grieve for our third world sisters; we grieve and 
rejoice that they must lose themselves and become as much like us 
as possible in order to be ‘free’; we congratulate ourselves on our 
specialists’ knowledge of them. Indeed, like ours, Senanayak's pro- 
ject is interpretive: he seeks to decipher Draupadi's song. For both 
sides of the rift within himself, he finds analogies in Western litera- 
ture: Hochhuth’s The Deputy, David Morrell's First Blood. He will 
shed his guilt when the time comes. His self-image for that uncertain 
future is Prospero. 

Ihave suggested elsewhere that, when we wander out of our own 
academic and first world enclosure, we share something like a 
relationship with Senanayak's doublethink (Spivak 1979-80). 
When we speak for ourselves, we urge with conviction: the personal 
is also political. For the rest of the world's womeri, the sense of 
whose personal micrology is difficult (though not impossible) for us 
to acquire, we fall back on a colonialist theory of most efficient 
information retrieval. We will not be able to speak to the women out 
there if we depend completely on conferences and anthologies by 
Western-trained informants. As I see their photographs in women's 
studies journals or on book jackets — indeed, as I look in the glass 
— it is Senanayak with his anti-Fascist paperback that I behold. In 
inextricably mingling historico-political specificity with the sexual 
differential in a literary discourse, Mahasveta Devi invites us to 
begin effacing that image. 
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My approach to the story has been influenced by ‘deconstructive 
practice". I clearly share an unease that would declare avant-garde 
theories of interpretation too elitist to cope with revolutionary 
feminist material. How, then, has the practice of deconstruction 
been helpful in this context? 

The aspect of deconstructive practice that is best known in the 
United States is its tendency toward infinite regression (Spivak 
1976). The aspect that interests me most is, however, the recogni- 
tion, within deconstructive practice, of provisional and intractable 
starting points in any investigative effort; its disclosure of com- 
plicities where a will to knowledge would create oppositions; its 
insistence that in disclosing complicities, the critic-as-subject is her- 
self complicit with the object of her critique; its emphasis upon ‘his- 
tory’ and upon the ethico-political as the ‘tract’ of that complicity — 
the proof that we do not inhabit a clearly defined critical space free 
of such traces; and, finally, the acknowledgment that its own dis- 
course can never be adequate to its example (Spivak 1976). 

This is clearly not the place to elaborate each item upon this list. 
I should, however, point out that in my introductory paragraphs I 
have already situated the figure of Senanayak in terms of our own 
patterns of complicity. In what follows, the relationship between 
the tribal and the classical characters of Draupadi, the status of 
Draupadi at the end of the story, and the reading of Senanayak's 
proper name might be seen as produced by the reading practice I 
have described. The complicity of law and transgression and the 
class deconstruction of the ‘gentlemen revolutionaries,’ although 
seemingly minor points in the interpretation of the story as such, 
take on greater importance іп a political context. 

I cannot take this discussion of deconstruction far enough to show 
how Dopdi’s song, incomprehensible yet trivial (it is in fact about 
beans of different colors), and ex-orbitant to the story, marks the 
place of that other that can be neither excluded nor recuperated. (It 
is a sign of E.M. Forster’s acute perception of India that A Passage 
to India contains a glimpse of such an ex-orbitant tribal in the figure 
of the punkha-puller in the courtroom). 

Any sense of Bengal as a ‘nation’ is governed by the putative iden- 
tity of the Bengali language (Sen 1911). (Meanwhile, Bengalis dis- 
pute if the purest Bengali is that of Nabadwip or South Calcutta, or 
one of the twenty-odd developed dialects that are incomprehensible 
to the ‘general speaker’.) 
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Bengal has also had a strong presence of leftist intellectualism and 
struggle since the middle of the last century; before, in fact, the 
word *Left' entered our political shorthand (Chattopadhyay 1970). 
West Bengal is a Communist state in the Indian Union. As such, it 
is a source of considerable political irritation to the central govern- 
ment of India. Although officially India is a socialist state with a 
mixed economy, historically it has reflected a spectrum of the Right, 
from military dictatorship to nationalist class benevolence. The 
word *democracy' becomes highly interpretable in the context of a 
largely illiterate, multi-lingual, heterogeneous, and unpoliticized 
electorate. 

In the spring of 1967, there was a successful peasant rebellion in 
the Naxalbari area of northern West Bengal. According to Marcus 
Franda, ‘unlike most other areas of West Bengal, where peasant 
movements are led almost solely by middle class leadership from 
Calcutta, Naxalbari has spawned an indigenous agrarian reform 
leadership led by the lower classes’ including tribal cultivators 
(1971:153). This peculiar coalition of peasants and intellectuals 
sparked off a number of Naxalbaris all over India (Sen et al. 1978). 
The target of these movements was the long-established oppression 
of the landless peasantry and itinerant farm worker, sustained 
through an unofficial government-landlord collusion that too easily 
circumvented the, law. Indeed, one might say that legislation 
seemed to have an eye to its own future circumvention. 

Itis worth remarking that this coalition of peasant and intellectual 
— with long histories of apprenticeship precisely on the side of the 
intellectual — has been recuperated in the West by both ends of the 
polarity that constitutes a ‘political spectrum'. Bernard-Henri Levy, 
the ex-Maoist French ‘New Philosopher,' has implicitly compared it 
to the May 1968 ‘revolution’ in France, where the students joined 
the workers (Levy 1973). In France, however, the student identity 
of the movement had remained clear, arid the student leadership 
had not brought with it sustained efforts to undo the privilege of the 
intellectual. On the other hand 


in much the same manner as many American college presidents 
have described the protest of American students, Indian political 
and social leaders have explained the Naxalites (supporters of 
Naxalbari) by referring to their sense of alienation and to the 
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influence of writers like Marcuse and Sartre which has seemingly 
dominated the minds of young people throughout the world in the 
1960s (Franda 1971: 163-64). 


It is against such recuperations that I would submit what I have 
called the theme of class deconstruction with reference to the young 
gentlemen revolutionaries in ‘Draupadi’. Senanayak remains fixed 
within his class origins, which are similar to those of the gentlemen 
revolutionaries. Correspondingly, he is contained and judged fully 
within Mahasveta's story; by contrast, the gentlemen revolutiona- 
ries remain latent, underground. Even their leader's voice is only 
heard formulaically within Draupadi's solitude. I should like to 
think that it is because they are so persistently engaged in undoing 
class containment and the opposition between reading (book lear- 
ning) and doing — rather than keeping the two aesthetically forever 
separate — that they inhabit a world whose authority and outline no 
text — including Mahasveta's — can encompass. 

in 1970, the implicit hostility between East and West Pakistan 
flamed into armed struggle. In 1971, at a crucial moment in the 
struggle, the armed forces of the government of India were 

. deployed, seemingly because there were alliances between the Naxa- 
lites of West Bengal and the freedom fighters of East Bengal (now 
Bangladesh). ‘If a guerrilla-style insurgency had persisted, these 
forces would undoubtedly have come to dominate the politics of the 
movement. It was this trend that the Indian authorities were deter- 
mined to pre-empt by intervention.’ Taking advantage of the gene- 
ral atmosphere of jubilation at the defeat of West Pakistan, India’s 
‘principal national rival in South Asia’ (this was also the first time 
India had ‘won a war’ in its millennial history) (Lifschultz 1979: 25-26), 
the Indian prime minister was able to crack down with exceptional 
severity on the Naxalites, destroying the rebellious sections of the 
rural population (most significantly the tribals) as well. The year 
1971 is thus a point of reference in Senanayak’s career. 

This is the setting of ‘Draupadi’. The story is a moment caught 
between two deconstructive formulas: on the one hand, a law that 
is fabricated with a view to its own transgression; on the other, the 
undoing of the binary opposition between the intellectual and the 
tural struggles. In order to grasp the minutiae of their relationship 
‘and involvement, one must enter a historical micrology that no 
interpretation can provide. 
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Draupadi is the name of the central character. She is introduced 
to the reader between two uniforms and between two versions of 
her name: Dopdi and Draupadi. It is either that as a tribal she can- 
not pronounce her own Sanskrit name (Draupadi), or the tribalized 
form, Dopdi, is the proper name of the ancient Draupadi. She is on 
the list of wanted persons, yet her name is not on the list of approp- 
riate names for the tribal women. 

The ancient Draupadi is perhaps the most celebrated heroine of 
the Indian epic Mahabharata. The Mahabharata and the Ramayana 
are the cultural credentials of the so-called Aryan civilization of 
India. The tribes predate the Aryan invasions. They have no right to 
heroic Sanskrit names. Neither the interdiction nor the significance 
of the name, however, must be taken too-seriously. For this pious, 
domesticated Hindu name was given to Dopdi at birth by her mis- 
tress, in the usual mood of benevolence felt hy the oppressor's wife 
toward the tribal bond-servant. It is the killing of this mistress' hus- 
band that sets going the events of the story. 

And yet on the level of the text, this elusive and fortuitous name 
does play a role. To speculate upon this role, we might consider the 
Mahabharata itself, in its colonialist function, in the interest of the 
so-called Aryan invaders of India. It is an accretive epic, where the 
‘sacred’ geography of an ancient battle is slowly expanded by suc- 
ceeding generations of poets so that the secular geography of the 
expanding Aryan colony can present itself as identical with it and 
thus justify itself (Romila Thapar, personal communication). The 
complexity of this vast and anonymous project makes it an incom- 
parably more heterogeneous text than the Ramayana. Unlike the 
Ramayana, for example, the Mahabharata contains cases of various 
kinds of kinship structure and various styles of marriage. And, in 
fact, itis Draupadi who provides the only example of polyandry, not 
а common system of marriage in India. She is married to the five 
sons of the impotent Pandu. Within a patriarchal and patronymic 
context, she is exceptional, indeed 'singular' in the sense of odd, 
unpaired, uncoupled (Mehlman 1972: 53-59). Her husbands, since 
they are husbands rather than lovers, аге legitimately pluralized. No 
acknowledgment of paternity can secure the Name of the Father 
for the child of such a mother. Mahasveta’s story questions this ‘sin- 
gularity’ by placing Dopdi first in a comradely, activist, monoga- 
mous marriage and then in a situation of multiple rape. 
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' In the epic, Draupadi's legitimized pluralization (as a wife among 

husbands) in the singularity (as a possible mother or harlot) is used 
to demonstrate male glory. She provides the occasion for a violent 
transaction between men, the efficient cause of the crucial battle. 
Her eldest husband is about to lose her by default in a game of dice. 
He had staked all he owned, and as quoted in the Mahabharata 
‘Draupadi belongs within that all’. Her strange civil status seems to 
offer grounds for her predicament in the following fashion: ‘The 
Scriptures prescribed one husband fora woman; Draupadi is depen- 
dent on many husbands; therefore she can be designated a prosti- 
tute. There is nothing improper in bringing her, clothed or 
unclothed, into the assembly.’ The enemy chief begins to pull at 
Draupadi’s sari. Draupadi silently prays to the incarnate Krishna. 
The Idea of Sustaining Law (dharma) materializes itself as clothing, 
and as the king pulls and pulls at her sari, there seems to be more 
and more of it. Draupadi is infinitely clothed and cannot be publicly 
stripped. It is one of Krishna’s miracles, 

Mahasveta’s story rewrites this episode. The men easily succeed 
in stripping Dopdi — in the narrative it is the culmination of her 
political punishment by the representatives of the law. She remains 
publicly naked at her own insistence. Rather than save her modesty 
through the implicit intervention of a benign and divine (in this case 
it would have been: god-like) comrade, the story insists that this is 
the place where male leadership stops. 

It would be a mistake, I think, to read the modern story as a refu- 
tation of the ancient. Dopdi is (as heroic as) Draupadi. She is also 
what Draupadi — written into the patriarchal and authoritative sac- 
red text as proof of male power — could not be. Dopdi is at once a 
palimpsest and a contradiction. 

There is nothing ‘historically implausible’ about Dopdi’s 
attitudes. When we first see her, she is thinking about washing her 
hair. She loves her husband and keeps political faith as an act of 
faith toward him. She adores her forefathers because they protected 
their women’s honor. (It should be-recalled that this is thought in 
the context of American soldiers breeding bastards). It is when she 
crosses the sexual differential into the field of what could only 
happen to a woman that she emerges as the most powerful ‘subject,’ 
who, still using the language of sexual ‘honor,’ can derisively call 
herself ‘the object of your search,’ whom the author can describe as 
a terrifying superobject — ‘an unarmed target’. 
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As a tribal, Dopdi is not romanticized by Mahasveta. The deci- 
Sion-makers among the revolutionaries are, again, ‘realistically,’ 
bourgeois young men and women who have oriented their book- 
learning to the land and thus begun the long process of undoing the 
: Opposition between book (theory or ‘outside’) and spontaneity 
(practice or 'inside"). Such fighters are the hardest to beat, for they 
are neither tribal nor gentlemen. A Bengali reader would pick them 
out by name among the characters: the one with the aliases who bit 
off his tongue; the ones who helped the couple escape the army cor- 
don; the ones who neither smoke nor drink tea; and, above all, 
Arijit. His is a fashionable first name, tinsel Sanskrit, with no allu- 
sive paleonymy and a meaning that fits the story a bit too well: vic- 
torious over enemies. Yetit is his voice that gives Dopdi the courage 
to save not herself but her comrades. 

Of course, this voice of male authority also fades. Once Dopdi 
enters, in the final section of the story, the postscript area of lunar 
flux and sexual difference, she is in a place where she will finally act 
for herself in not ‘acting,’ in challenging the man to (en)counter her 
as unrecorded or misrecorded objective historical monument. The 
army officer is shown as unable to ask the authoritative ontological 
question, ‘What is this?’ In fact, in the sentence describing Dopdi's 
final summons to the sahib’s tent, the agent is missing. I can be for- 
given if I find in this an allegory of the woman's struggle within the 
revolution in a shifting historical moment. 

As Mahasveta points out in an aside, the tribe in question is the 
Santal, not to be confused with the at least nine other Munda tribes 
that inhabit India. They are also not to be confused with the so-cal- 
led Untouchables, who, unlike the tribals, are Hindu, though pro- 
bably of remote *non-Aryan' origin. In giving the name Harijan 
(‘God’s people’) to the Untouchables, Mahatma Gandhi had tried 
to concoct the sort of pride and sense of unity that the tribes seem 
to possess. Mahasveta has followed the Bengali practice of calling 
each so-called Untouchable caste by the name of its menial 
and unclean task within the rigid structural functionalism of 
institutionalized Hinduism. I have been unable to reproduce this in 
my translation. 

Mahasveta uses another differentiation, almost on the level of 
caricature: the Sikh and the Bengali. (Sikhism was founded as 
a reform religion by Guru Nanak in the late fifteenth century. 
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oday the roughly 14 million Sikhs of India live chiefly in Punjab, at 
ле other end of the vast Indo-Gangetic Plain from Bengal. The tall, 
uscular, turbanned, and bearded Sikh, so unlike the slight and 
upposedly intellectual Bengali, is the stereo-typed butt of jokes in 
he same way as the Polish community in North America or the Bel- 
ian in France.) Arjan Singh, the diabetic Sikh captain who falls 
m on the Granth-sahib (the Sikh sacred book — I have translated 
t ‘Scripture’) and the ‘five Ks’ of the Sikh religion, is presented as 
ll brawn and no brains; and the wily, imaginative, corrupt Bengali 
Senanayak is of course the army officer full of a Keatsian negative 
capability. 

The entire energy of the story seems, in one reading, directed 
toward breaking the apparently clean gap between theory and prac- 
tice in Senanayak. Such aclean break is not possible, of course. The 
theoretical production of negative capability is a practice; the prac- 
tice of mowing down Naxalites brings with it a theory of the histori- 
cal moment. The assumption of such a clean break in fact depends 
upon the assumption that the individual subject who theorizes and 
practices is in full control. At least in the history of the Indo-Euro- 
pean tradition in general, such a sovereign subject is also the legal 
or legitimate subject, who is identical with his stable patronymic. It 
might therefore be interesting that Senanayak is not given the dif- 
ferentiation of a first name and surname. His patronymic is identical 
with his function (not, of course, by the law of caste): the common 
noun means ‘army chief’. In fact, there is the least hint of a doubt 
whether it is a proper name or a common appellation. This may be 
a critique of the man's apparently self-adequate identity, which sus- 
tains his theory-practice juggling act. If so, it goes with what I see as 
the project of the story: to break this bonded identity with the 
wedge of an unreasonable fear. If our certitude of the efficient- 
information-retrieval and talk-to-the-accessible approach toward 
third world women can be broken by the wedge of an unreasonable 
uncertainty, a feeling that what we deem gain might spell loss and 
that our practice should be forged accordingly, then we would share 
the textual effect of ‘Draupadi’ with Senanayak. 


Earlier, I distinguished between first world feminists and third 
world women. I should like to add a few words here that will 
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indicate how the field of ‘third world feminism’ is itself hierarchized 
and heterogeneous. On International Women’s Day, 1983, I was par- 
ticipating in a round-table discussion in Los Angeles. In my 
remarks, I distinguished between anti-sexist work and feminism and 
made the following observation: ` 


Anti-sexist work against repressive marriage structures, the 
dowry system, bride-burning, domestic violence and rape, obses- 
sive devotion to husbands and male kin, is of course of the first 
importance. But this should be carefully distinguished from that 
bane of first world bourgeois feminism — an identification of 
social justice with ‘treat me right’. 


After the session, people from the Middle East or Middle East 
specialists walked up to the speaker from Iran, Black and White US 
people to the the US Black woman, Latin American and Latin 
Americanists to the woman from Nicaragua, and Indians and litera- 
ture teachers to me. In a minute I heard the Nicaraguans say, refer- 
ring to my list of sexist abuses in the Indian context: ‘I wouldn't call 
that anti-sexist work, Га call it anti-feudal work.’ Her constituency 
nodded in agreement. To qualify as sexism, in other words, sexism 
has to enter the capitalist mode of production. à 

It is a much-publicized fact that classical Marxism, in its historical 
development, has often been impatient with the woman question. It 
is necessary for us to notice that ‘feminism,’ the named phenome- 
non, even in its ‘third world’ manifestation, at least but not only in 
the United States academy, covers over the complexity of unequal 
development. This is where the great rift within so-called third 
world feminism appears, along predictable lines: (a) third world 
women living on first world continents, (b) Latin America, the third 
world of the US theater, (c) the post-colonial third world of conti- 
nental Africa and Asia. When we overlook this rift, women from 
that post-colonialist world who are in the privileged minority of 
being able to identify ourselves as ‘third world feminists’ might be 
unwittingly engaged in participating in the impatient denial of 
unequal development. 

This is a little bit different from insisting that the feminist analysis 
of oppression and corresponding strategies for resistance do not 
account for cross-cultural differences among women. I have argued 
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elsewhere that to give ‘third world’ an ethnic meaning is to assume 
that the people of third world origins who live in the first world should 
be the model of all third world feminism. The third world is basically 
a politico-economic (rather than purely ethnic) shorthand for the 
arena of exploitation of socialized capital. In the United States, third 
world feminism must no doubt occupy itself with the question of 
ethnicity. But in the third world at large, the ethnic explanations can- 
not be uncritically accepted because first they may be generated to dis- 
simulate exploitation as help for less capable peoples and, second, 
they can transform themselves into an unexamined nationalism that 
can easily co-exist with and support the extreme right. 

I wish to go beyond what might be called this ‘geo-political’ view and 
question the ‘culturalist’ perspective itself. The custodians of national 
‘cultural’ explanations in a country like India are not only class-specific 
but also produced by the hegemonic colonialist cultural project of 
the last two centuries. Women are not an exception to this. This his- 
tory is too well documented for me to elaborate (Everett 1979). 

We must realize that, in spite of our best personal goodwill in 
highly structured post-colonial comprador countries like ours, argu- 
ments from cultural identity (which is how we tend to understand 
the question of cultural difference) have something like a relation- 

ship with the classical ways of dissimulating an ideological denial of 
the diversity of minorities. In our ethico-politico context we must 
ask what hidden agenda is inscribed in those culturalist descriptions 
of India. We must substitute ideology-critique for culturalism. By tak- 
ing the part of the tribal woman, ‘Draupadi’ addresses this question. 

I have learned a great deal about the limits of the liberationist 
impulse ‘from above’ from the generation of liberal Bengali women 
before mine. The effective activities of women who are now in their 
seventies — in social work among destitute widows, among urban 
working class women and refugee women from East. Bengal, in 
famine relief, and peasant literacy — was often motivated by a com- 
bination of absolutely guileless spirit of service, a medly of Hindu 
spiritualism that owed a great deal to our colonial masters’ mani- 
pulative identification of Indian ‘culture’ with Brahmanism, and a 

mid-Victorian faith in plain living and high thinking. They undoub- 
tedly gave to many women some means of economic security and 
self-respect — a not inconsiderable gift. But they made little change 
in these women’s attitudes toward the immutable place of men and 
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women, rich and poor and, of course, Whites (those remote gods) 
and themselves in thex#wine scheme of things. 

If you say it is enough to provide means of economic security, I 
will not agree. It sounds too much like that tired slogan — 'revolu- 
tion' first, women after. It turns a blind eye to the continuous exam- 
ple of the embourgeoisement of the working class, and of the 
phenomena of total womanhood and female dictators emerging 
from the affluent classes. 

To reduce everything to the transformation of attitude or to ideo- 
logy is of course mere idealism. But not to recognize that the task of 
feminism is to produce a counter-ideology is dangerously impracti- 
cal for the long run. In that awareness I would say that there is as yet 
no model for an Indian feminist counter-ideology. The excellent 
effort toward women's solidarity shown by, say, the Chhatra Yuva 
Sangharsh Bahini, the Manushi collective, various women's legal 
aid groups, or the examples cited by Gail Omvedt and others often 
remain restricted in the ideology of utopian feminism. I am wary of 
female bonding as social justice under the best of circumstances. But 
at least in countries where sexism cannot be confused with 
‘feudalism,’ socialized capital has done the ground-work well 
enough so that one can add the hot water of euphoria and get the 
instant soup of women’s solidarity. There is no such possibility in 
the Indian context. We must historicize the feminist utopia and * 
emphasize the fact that without sisters at home we do not share even 
à common difference. Draupadi will not listen to us. 

When we convey information to the first world, where, know- 
ingly or unknowingly, theories are manufactured, we are like mer- 


ket might call our ‘feudal’ perspective — we rust recognize that 
International Feminism is a long haul. On the way, we Indian 
feminists must earn the pessimism of the intellect that will allow us 
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